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FIELD-FLOWER FARM. 


‘HERE was not a spot in all Cheshire more rich in wild flowers— 
those 
‘ Treasures that fall alike to all, 
Type of the promised Heaven,’— 


than the farm occupied by David Wynn, which formed a por- 
tion of the Bassett estate. It had indeed been named in days 
long past, and was still known as, Field-flower Farm. It boasted 
of a history; for the dwelling-house, an object so picturesque that 
more than one artist of repute had taken its portrait, had once 
been a fortress. That was in the time of the Welsh wars; at a 
much later period, it had been turned into a dower-house, and the 
wealthy and childless widow of the Bassett of the period retired 
into it from the then newly built mansion in the park, which 
passed into the possession of her deceased husband’s brother. 
Dame Dorothy Bassett set about making improvements in her new 
abode, in a modernizing direction, but they were suspended by her 
second marriage, when she transferred herself and her fortune to 
other climes, and the dower-house declined upon a lower level of 
destiny. The moat had been filled up half a century before Dame 
Dorothy’s time; and sheer from smooth green sward, beneath 
which the old pavement of the courtyard had been hidden for ages, 
rose the grey, lichen-grown walls of the house, with its long 
narrow casements of lozenge-shaped panes of glass set in lead, its 
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sturdy buttress, and its ruined tower, on whose summit a profusion 
of greenery, sprouting from the ruins, made a well-like bower, 
accessible from a rough stair. 

The ancient arched gateway had long been built up, and the 
stones that filled the space were dotted with grey, red, and yellow 
erowths ; the chains of the old portcullis still hung, rust-eaten, 
on either side of the arch, and an extensive fragment of the 
external wall pushed upits grey head between the stretch of bright 
green grass that marked the site of the old moat, and a thriving 
coppice of young oaks with a fine fringe of graceful larches, which 
looked well from the windows, and effectually shut out the homely 
and material aspects of the farm. A narrow gate in this frag- 
ment of the old wall gave admittance to the wide grass plat and 
the flower beds, and a path led to a door in that part of the 
house-wall which formed an angle with the ruined tower. On the 
western side there was nothing to indicate that the old place wasa 
farmhouse ; the haggarts, lofts, stables, cowhouses, piggeries, Kc. 
were on the opposite side, and thence the farm land stretched 
away to a distance that argued Farmer Wynn’s being a ‘ warm’ 
man. From the upper range of long, narrow, irregular windows on 
‘the Dame’s parlour-side’ of the house—for so it had been called 
for a century—a very pretty bit of landscape was visible; beyond 
the oak and larch coppice the ground dipped suddenly and steeply 
to the bank of a swift stream which ran merrily, between willows 
and alders, to join the Dee near the ancient city of Chester; and 
on the other side of it were widespreading meadows extending to 
the high road which passed over an old bridge half a mile from the 
farm. From the gate in the old wall already mentioned, a path, 
cut through the coppice to the water’s edge, led to a sort of 
arbour, with a penthouse roof on the river side of it, which afforded 
shelter to a boat. 

The entrance to Field-flower Farm was modern and ugly, 
though redeemed to some extent by the fine avenue of trees that 
divided it from the high road ; but the peculiarity of the house was 
the distinct character of its western side. Whitewashed walls, and 
windows set in black wooden frames, flagged passages, and common 
staircases were on the farm side, which was connected with the other 
by a vaulted passage, panelled and ceiled with carved oak, and by 
carved doors that swung heavily back in arches cut in the thick 
walls of the rooms, three on each floor. 

The furniture of the Dame’s parlour-side partook of the 
mixed character of the house, but the old fashion preponderated ; 
for the rooms were rarely used by any inmate of Field-flower 
Farm. Wynn despised the old ‘rubbish,’ and none of his neigh- 
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bours would have dissented from his opinion had he deigned to 
consult theirs ; for in those days no revival of taste had taken place, 
and spindle-shanked chairs and tables were not more highly 
esteemed than were the wan and the limp among human beings. 

The walls, which were very thick, had been covered in, by the 
care of Dame Dorothy, with canvas stretched on stout wooden 
frames, and hung with old tapestry, chiefly representing hunting 
scenes, but varied by a Nativity above the lofty carved chimney- 
piece at the end of the suite of three rooms communicating with 
each other and with the corridor that formed the ground floor. 
The spaces between and above the long small-paned windows, with 
clumsy latches and hasps to fasten them back to the outer wall, 
were also filled up with tapestry; on three sides of the room 
stretched a deep surbase of carved oak, with window-seats of the 
same. On these lay cushions of faded moreen, looking very like 
waifs and strays from the old church pews. The ceiling was also 
of carved oak, and its design converged in the centre into the 
blazoned lozenge of that Dame Dorothy Bassett who had set her 
mark on the old place. 

It was no admiration of them, but the simple consideration of 
utility, that had led to the stripping of the ‘Dame’s side’ of 
several of the old ‘ pieces’ and their transfer to the ‘ Farm-side,’ 
with the result of rendering the prevailing medley still more 
incongruous. There remained, however, a couple of fine carved 
cabinets, a ‘ secretary ’ of some rare black wood with richly wrought 
brass handles and locks, a well-worn Turkey carpet, half a dozen 
ancient chairs, with initials and dates upon them that assigned 
a century of existence to the newest. A gigantic hour-glass in 
an ebony frame, with a pair of feather wings laden with undis- 
turbed dust, fitted into a niche in the tapestry over the central 
door, and in a corner, by the great chimney-piece—its graceful 
cut of flax grey with age—stood an ancient spinning-wheel, silent 
since its last owner’s thread of life had been severed by the Fates’ 
unhesitating shears. 

The solemn air of unused rooms, which in their time have 
witnessed all the scenes in the drama of human life, pervaded 
these; but it was relieved by the entrance of fresh air and sun- 
shine through the lifted window frames, now pushed outwards, 
and held by their clumsy stanchions to the broad stone sills, 
and also by a large nosegay of sweet-scented common flowers 
that dispensed its sweetness from a wide punch bowl of Old 
Crown Derby, which would in these days have found ardent 
admirers. 

The weather was fine, the sun was shining, a gentle wind was 
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astir among ‘he trees, and passing over the fair-promising fields 
and the swift bright streams; the sounds of animal life and the 
song of birds were all about, but not too near, and the picture both 
inside and out on the Dame’s parlour-side was a charming one, of 
the remote and quiet order. Presently its still-life aspect was 
dispelled by the entrance of the only person whose presence was 
familiar to the quaint, formally disposed rooms. Tnis was Mavis 
Wynn, who, although she would not have dared to speak of ‘the 
Dame’s parlour-side’ as her ‘ own’—indeed, it would have been 
hardly safe for a dweller in the Field-flower Farm to apply a pro- 
prietorial term to his or her sonl—had virtual possession of the 
despised premises, and prized the privilege highly. Even now, 
though she came in hastily, and was evidently not going to 
remain, she glanced around lingeringly, advanced to the window 
and lookéd out ; then, having raised the lid of a window-seat, and 
taken from the convenient recess a work-basket, and a roll of 
linen, she stood for a few moments irresolute. ‘There was an air 
of fatigue and an expression of care about her, such as, one always 
thinks, the young ought not to wear, and she sighed, unconsciously, 
as she stood, passing the back of her hand across and across her 
forehead. 

Despite of the tired, even harassed expression that she now 
wore, Mavis Wynn would have won, from those who did not insist 
on brilliancy of colour as an indispensable constituent of good 
looks, something more than mere admiration. It was not only 
that the farmer’s daughter looked ‘ like a lady,’ as Mr. Dexter had 
remarked, but that she possessed quiet grace and lofty simplicity 
such as mere ladyhood cannot give, for they are the outward 
and visible signs of a spiritual condition. It was the expression 
of her face that was chiefly noted by all who observed Mavis 
Wynn, the candid, comprehending look in her steady grey eyes, 
the sweet serenity of the mouth, which was her one truly beautiful 
feature. That was an era of hideous hair-dressing, but Mavis 
Wynn wore her abundant chestnut locks as nature set them on 
her head, drawn back from her broad forehead, and falling behind 
her ears in soft thick curls. As the light shone upon the hair, 
waved all over the top of her head with the shell-like curves that 
no iron can imitate, a touch of colour, which would have been 
welcome to an artist’s eye, was added to the rather too grave 
picture presented by the tall slight figure of the girl in her plain 
mourning dress. 

Presently she roused herself from the pause of perplexity that 
had come upon her, and with a last glance around the picturesque 
old room, at once a harbour of refuge and the home of her dreams, 
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she took her way to the ‘Farm-side’ of the house, which might 
have been in another county for all the resemblance that existed 
between its plentiful and noisy comfort and the old-world seclusion 
of ‘the Dame’s parlour-side’ with its touch of stateliness. 

The common sitting-room, heavily furnished with horsehair- 
cushioned chairs, a huge sofa to match, and dark red moreen cur- 
tains, but boasting a corner cupboard rich in old china, and 
adorned with some curious pieces of ancient needlework in contrast 
with common Art Union prints in maple frames, was as un- 
picturesque an apartment as any farmer’s house could show. The 
sights and sounds of the farm were not shut out from it, and it 
was on the same level with the big kitchen and substantial offices, 
with one small room intervening. The latter was a place of 
motley contents, for it was Farmer Wynn’s own, and he prohibited 
meddling with his papers, accounts, samples, what not, as sternly 
as the most sensitive and despotic poet, philosopher, playwright, 
or literary person. With effect too, for every living creature on 
the Field-flower F'arm was afraid of the master thereof, from that 
lucky young woman, its nominal mistress, to the beautiful black 
cat, Isaac. It was a fact of no little significunce that the latter 
sagacious animal would even vacate his favourite seat in the nook 
hy the fireside, where he was perfectly secure from draughts, and 
retire under the big black horsehair sofa, to a roomy footstool 
provided for such emergencies by his best friend’s care, when an 
oblique glance from his topaz eyes had apprised him that the farmer 
was * put out.’ 

To this common sitting-room, which, for all its heaviness and 
dulness, had its share of the general aspect of plentiful comfort, 
Mavis bent her steps. Though it was still early, the hour was that 
after-dinner one which usually afforded the female inmates ot 
Field-flower Farm the largest measure of peace and cheerfulness 
attainable by them. The substantial midday meal had been 
eaten, the table had been cleared, the general tidying previous to 
the spell of sewing which formed a part of the day’s routine had 
been gone through, and the picture presented by the room was not 
without its homely charm, when Mavis seated herself opposite 
to her stepmother, and applied herself to stitching the wristband 
of a shirt. 

‘Your father’s gone up to the House,’ said Mrs. Wynn, break- 
ing a silence during which she had been glancing uneasily at the 
downcast face and busy hands of her stepdaughter. 

‘Is he?’ was the careless reply. 

‘We shall have a little comfortable time. Give me the other 
wristband, Mavis; all’s right outside, I may sit still for a bit.’ 
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‘You look very tired, Sarah; you don’t want to sew, I’m sure, 
and there’s no need why you should. There’s no one here to scold 
you for taking a rest. Sit back in your chair, and shut your eyes 
for a while.’ 

*T think I will.’ 

The girl rose, made her stepmother’s position more comfort- 
able by placing a footstool under her feet, and gravely lifted Isaac 
into her lap: this arrangement conveyed a sense of security, per- 
fectly understood by all three parties to it. Then she resumed 
her sewing, and the stillness was unbroken in the room, save by 
the ticking of an old clock, which for antiquity and size might 
have been Master Humphrey’s own, and had told its monotonous 
tale for more years than there was any one to count. 

There was a sort of restraint, but not any lack of affection, 
between the wife of Farmer Wynn and his daughter. The truth 
was that Mavis and her stepmother knew but little of each other, 
although five years had elapsed since Farmer Wynn brought home 
to Field-flower Farm the pretty young woman whose good luck 
had been the theme of comment, long after the object of nota 
little envy had ceased to regard herself as a favourite of fortune. 
Mrs. Wynn had never beard of Sir Peter Teazle, but she learned 
what it was to be wished joy, after she had become soundly con- 
vinced that joy and she had parted company for evermore. 

Sarah Price was one of five children, brought up on the scanty 
earnings of their father, who was in the employ of a Liverpool 
mercantile firm. She had never been out of Liverpool, except for a 
Sunday-school holiday in the fields or across the ferry, until she 
set off on her wedding jaunt, and to her the comfort, the plenty, the 
importance of a large farm in Cheshire—her suitor made the most 
of the advantages to be gained by accepting him—meant pro- 
motion indeed. Her father and mother were rejoiced to know 
that the delicate one of the family, she who had been least able 
to bear the poor fare and hard work of a household only to be 
kept together in decency by the unremitting toil of the women of 
it, was to have comforts that they could never hope to give her, 
and that she would be ‘quite alady.’ They perceived that Sarah’s 
suitor was what they called ‘a bit masterful,’ and Mrs. Price 
gave it (to her husband) as her belief that he was more than 
a bit selfish. There was, however, no doubt that he was very 
much taken with their Sarah; and these good people, whose life- 
long tussle with poverty had made them regard well-to-do-ness 
with not unnatural reverence, were to be excused for making the 
best of a case that had so much tangible good in it. 

So Sarah Price married David Wynn and was taken to Field- 
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flower Farm, there to begin her new life as ‘ quite a lady.’ She 
knew but little of any kind of life except that which they had all 
led at home ; she was not an imaginative person, nor had she de- 
rived many extraneous ideas from books. There was little taste 
and less time for reading in the Price household ; not a gleam of 
romance ever shone on that homely existence ; but the realities of 
it were all good, wholesome, respectable, and, in spite of poverty 
and struggle, happy. The husband and wife, the parents and 
children, loved and respected one another; the household peace 
that wealth cannot create, although, unhappily, poverty so often 
destroys it, was theirs. If Sarah had been going to the other side 
of the world, the change of place and scene could hardly have been 
greater to her; and it was not surprising that the boys and girls 
whom she was leaving should entertain notions, as pleasing as they 
were vague, of what Farmer Wynn—who had a grand place of his 
own, and had given their Sarah a gold watch and a fine silk gown 
—might possibly do for some or all of them. 

Five years had elapsed since Sarah Price made the won-. 
derful great match, that was talked of to a distance of at 
least two streets away from the dingy dwelling to which her 
thoughts had often returned with unavailing regret, and it would 
have been hard to find anywhere a wife who had more soundly 
and continuously repented of her marriage. Timid, narrow- 
minded, ignorant, tender-hearted and weakly, she was not one of 
those women who can withstand tyranny, and who occasionally 
succeed in curing tyrants, by convincing them that a change of 
tactics is their best policy; she was, on the contrary, specially 
designed and cut out for a victim. David Wynn had never from 
the first treated her with indulgence; he had found her timidity 
exasperating, her ignorance of everything connected with country 
life troublesome, her feeble health expensive and inconvenient, and 
he had speedily made her aware that he regarded his marriage as 
a bad bargain. 

Under no circumstances could Mrs. Wynn have been an 
energetic, capable woman, but her lot was an especially hard 
one, inasmuch as such qualities as she did possess were entirely 
wasted, while she was made to suffer every day of her life for the 
lack of others with which she had not been endowed. Her husband 
was a coarse, mean, suspicious, cruel tyrant; she had no child, 
and she would have been a fond and devoted mother—very likely 
a not unwise one, for the strength that the love of children gives 
often lies latent in such timid souls. In the house she was 
totally without consideration. ‘The mistress, who knew to 
more about farming than she knew about Greek, who was afraid 
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of the tamest of cows, and caught a cold that ‘lasted her’ for 
three months the first time she was taken over the farm, was not 
likely to impress the people about her favourably. She was set 
down by common consent as ‘a poor creature’; and as Farmer 
Wynn made it speedily and particularly plain that he thought 
very little of her, things went on pretty much as they had done 
during the years that followed the death of the farmer’s first wife. 
At the time of his second marriage but little had been said 
about David Wynn’s daughter, and that little was not pleasing to 
Mrs. Price, a woman possessed of good sense and a motherly heart. 
‘Sarah don’t need to worry about her,’ was Wynn’s careless 
answer to a question concerning the girl, then thirteen years old. 
‘She lives with her uncle and aunt 
London. She ain’t coming home; she'll give Sarah no trouble.’ 
‘She wouldn't count it a trouble,’ said the mother, whose 
‘heavy handful’ was so cheerfully carried ; ‘she’s always been used 
to doing for the little ones, and our Sarah knows her duty.’ 
Once only in the course of four out of the five dreary years 
since her marriage had Mrs. Wynn been cheered by the company 


of her husband’s daughter. 





Jeffrey their name is—in 


She had sometimes presumed to think 


that she would not have been so complete a failure as a step- 
mother as she had proved to be in every other capacity, if she 
had been given the chance of trying what she could make of that 
relation. She checked her regrets, however, just as she repressed 
the natural longing for a child of her own, and hushed the natural 
disappointment when no child came, ‘to make her feel that she 
was anything to anybody,’ by the reflection that Mavis was much 


better away from her father. 


‘It would be as bad for her as it 


is for me, or worse,’ this poor woman said to herself, when the 
oppression that weighed upon her life was very hard to bear; ‘ for 
she’s young, and has a deal of spirit, and she might not put up 


with it as I can.’ 


David Wynn had given the tall, thin, large-eyed girl of fifteen, 
who was sent to Field-flower Farm to recruit her strength after 
an illness, but a churlish reception, and the six weeks of her stay 
had been anything but pleasant to Mavis, who had no love for her 
father, and to whose acute young perceptions, aided by the very 
different domestic atmosphere of her uncle’s house, the wretched- 


ness of her stepmother’s existence was plain. 


The pleasure that 


Mrs. Wynn derived from the frank affection of the girl was marred 
by the revelation of a fresh difficulty in her path, and the supply 
of a new aliment to the devouring demon of her husband’s temper. 
Farmer Wynn cared not at all for his wife; indeed he disliked 


as much as he despised her; but he did not choose that she 
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should care for anybody, or have anything in her life beyond those 
things which she held at his absolute will and pleasure. Hitherto, 
he had been able to carry these points ; having effectually separated 
her from her own family. The hopes that her fine match had 
excited were early extinguished. Mrs. Wynn had no power to 
invite her parents to her husband’s house, even if they had possessed 
the means of coming to her; and when she proposed to visit them, 
Wynn told her if she did so she might stay there, she should not 
return to him. He would have been incapable of comprehending 
the real courage and self-denial there was in his wife’s silent 
endurance of this act of cruelty, and in her resistance of the 
temptation to put his brutal threat to the test. As it was, he took 
her meek submission for a signal victory. She knew better than 
to quarrel with her bread and butter. She would be long sorry to 
lose or risk her good home. But what a sneak she was! He 
hated a woman with no spirit. Such were the reflections with 
which Wynn went out to bully his farm-servants and labourers, 
to the comparatively small extent of bullying which they would 
bear from him; while the wife, in whose case there were no limit- 
ations of either law or custom, was weeping her heart out for the 
poor home she was never again to see, and thinking how gladly 
her parents would take her back, only that she must not be 
again a burden upon their poverty. No; that could never be ; 
she had to bear the knowledge: but there was a difference in 
Mrs. Wynn from that day. She made no further efforts with 
herself; she never tried to care for her tyrant any more; she ac- 
cepted her insignificance with indifference, or rather with thank- 
fuiness. So that she escaped loud-tongued abuse and coarse 
violence she was content. Her neighbours generally were of the 
opinion that Mrs. Wynn was ‘a poor creature.’ She did not care 
for company, she did not take any pride in the farm; though 
the Field-flower butter was well known for excellence, and Wynn 
was an authority on sheep. Even a bit of dress was not of the 
value in her eyes that it ougkt to have been. Mayhap she was 
pious, and that made her low-spirited. Against this ingenious 
suggestion, however, there was the objection that the Wynns 
were ‘ Church’; now piety was, in those parts, supposed to abide 
in and to be the peculiar property of ‘Chapel.’ Thus she was left 
a good deal to herself, and as she kept her own counsel with 
patient reticence that had its origin not in pride but in pro- 
priety, Wynn’s character stood higher than it deserved ; for the: 
worst that was said of him was that he was a rough tyke, while 
there was a good deal of indulgence for a man’s not being too 
fond of his home who had such a mope of a wife in it. 
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When Mavis Wynn was eighteen, her aunt, with whom she 
had lived since the death of her mother, died, and she was sum- 
moned home by her father. Mrs. Wynn was more than usually 
ailing, and it was expedient that there should be some one to look 
after her. Her stepdaughter would probably do this as well as 
any one else, and could be made to do it more cheaply. Mrs. 
Wynn would hardly have known her for the gawky girl whose 
intelligent observation she had dreaded during the brief period 
they had passed together. Mavis was older-looking than her 
years, by reason of the serenity and self-possession that expressed 
themselves in her features, and in education and refinement far 
beyond any one with whom her father’s wife had ever associated. 
Mrs. Wynn knew nothing positive about Mavis’s mother; she 
would not have dared to ask her husband a question, and he never 
talked about his past; but a vague rumour had reached her 
that the farmer’s first wife, though she had no money to speak 
of, had come of ‘good’ people, and married considerably beneath 
her. 

Mavis had been only a month at the farm, when she was sent 
for by Mr. Jeffrey, her aunt’s husband, who was dying. David 
Wynn allowed her, grudgingly enough, to go to London; but 
as his brother-in-law, who had been a hard-working professor of 
music, and was a man of rare taste and cultivation, had some 
little property to leave—-it would not have been prudent to refuse. 
It was on Mavis’s return from that sorrowful visit that Mr. Dexter 
saw her, and commented upon the difference between the fathe 
and the daughter. ° 

If Mr. Dexter had seen Mavis on her first arrival, he would 
have thought her better-looking. A month is not a long time, 
even when one is only eighteen, and prone to the hasty decisions, 
severe judgments, and unhesitating finality of youth; but it did 
not take one-fourth of that time to remove any illusions she 
might have cherished from the mind of Mavis Wynn, to renew 
her former dread of her father, and to inspire her with profound 
compassion for her stepmother. The conditions of Mavis’s life of 
late had been such as to mature her mind and develop her feel- 
ings; she had come back to her father’s house under the influence 
of her first serious sorrow, and that influence was a good one. It 
strengthened the girl for what she had to bear; it helped her 
to discern what she had to do. But the bloom which her sincere 
and natural grief had hardly touched, faded under the constraint 
and misery of a home where a man’s overbearing temper, and his 
pleasure in inflicting pain on all who were dependent upon him, 
rendered every waking hour of the women within its walls wretched. 
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The home that Mavis looked back to had been so different ; 
peace, mutual love, and helpfulness had reigned in it ; industry 
and frugality had kept it happy and honourable ; pure minds had 
sanctified, elevated tastes had refined and beautified it. There 
was the sharp agony of contrast in the suffering which Mavis 
endured, and that desperate hopelessness that only the young feel. 
This hateful place was her home now, and here she would have to 
live always! There would be no escape, for, even if she were allowed 
to return to her uncle, she knew that he was a condemned man, 
even before the blow of his wife’s death, that. was destined to 
hasten the execution of the sentence, fell upon him. The past 
was all over ; she would probably not be permitted to pursue any 
of its occupations, to retain any of its associations. Her father 
intended her to be a servant without wages; her stepmother had 
no power to defend her, and no courage to make the attempt. 

Mr. Jeffrey left his wife’s niece nothing; his small savings 
were bequeathed to his only son, who was working on a farm in 
Canada, with credit and good prospects ; Mavis had nothing to show 
for her journey and travelling expenses, except a box of trumpery 
keepsakes, mostly old books and rubbish of that kind, and the 
augerieved farmer did not spare her on the occasion of her return 
thus empty-handed, after the funeral. 

‘He will never go on at her as he does at me,’ the poor 
crushed wife had thought with a faint ray of comfort; ‘she’s 
young, and her spirit isn’t broken, and after all she’s his own 
child. Besides, there’s Mr. and Mrs. Colvin think so much of 
her, and Wyun don’t want to lose his character with them ; he 
lets her sing in the choir, though she ain’t paid for it, and he 
sends me to church regularly with her—and oh, what a comfort 
and a rest it is! he will never swear at her, and bang her about, 
surely.’ 

Once started on this hopeful path of thought, Mrs. Wyun 
pursued it to the adventurous length of wondering whether her 
own lot might not possibly be bettered by the presence of Mavis. 
If there was any one to put any restraint at all upon the ruffianly 
nature of her tyrant, her life might possibly be lightened. For 
a while it seemed as if Mrs. Wynn’s hopes were not unfounded, 
but the scene that ensued on the return of Mavis after Mr. 
Jeffrey's death effectually dissipated them. Never before had 
the unfortunate girl realised to the full the coarse brutality of 
her father’s nature, never had his wife’s dread of him reached a 

more painful height. One immediate result of the scene of foul- 
tongued railing was that the barrier of silence between the wife 
and the daughter could no longer be maintained. When Mrs. 
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Wynn, realising to the full the blessed relief of the farmer's 
absence, remarked to Mavis that they should have a comfortable 
time, she knew that all disguise between them was over, that any 
illusion which Mavis might have entertained respecting the life 
that was before her was at an end. 

‘What will she do? I’m afraid she'll never learn to bear 
it; I saw that in her face on Saturday night, when he called her 
mother’s sister by every filthy name he could lay his tongue to, 
I couldn’t expect her to bear it for my sake only; I shouldn’t for 
hers, if I had anywhere to go to, or any way of living.’ So ran 
the thoughts of Mrs. Wynn, as she covertly observed her step- 
daughter’s downcast face and busy fingers, and slowly stroked the 
glossy black fur of the cat in her lap. She had learned tv be so 
thankful for small mercies, that the idleness, and the quiet of the 
tidy room, with the moral certainty that at least a couple of hours 
of these good things lay before her, gave her a holiday feeling, 
which her trouble about Mavis could not materially disturb. 

‘Sarah,’ said Mavis, suddenly, looking straight at the quiet 
figure in the horsehair chair, and noting afresh the expression of 
delicate health and debility in Mrs. Wynn’s still pretty but com- 
monplace face; ‘tell me something about yourself. I am here 
now, you know, for good or for bad--there’s no use in our hiding 
anything from each other; you are not so mueh older than I, and 
[ don’t think you are able for half so much as Tam. I know very 
little about you; and I want to find out whether I can help you 
in any way. We have to bear it together. Is it always so bad 
as this?’ 

‘ Almost always, answered Mrs. Wynn, and her cheek flushed, 
her eyes deepened in colour, as she sat upright to make her reply 
more emphatic. ‘I’ve never known a week’s peace since I left my 
home to come here, and no one, no woman that is, ever could 
know peace where your father is. I can’t help it, though you are 
his daughter, and I oughtn’t to speak perhaps F 

‘It does not matter,’ said Mavis; ‘those rules may be all very 
well where things are not so bad as they are with us—you and | 
had better know what we have to face. Tell me; have you no 
friends ?’ 

‘I? Not one. My father and mother died of the fever in the 
sume week, I wasn’t told they were ill until they were dead, and 
then I was not allowed to go and look at their dead faces. The 
girls are doing for themselves ; one is married, the other is ina 
shop in Liverpool; the boys are gone to Canada; I suppose I 
shall never hear any more about them.’ 
‘Did my father do anything for them ?’ 
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‘No, never. And I dare say they think that was my fault too 
—-they didn’t know, bless them! how could they? My father and 
mother knew, though; I have that comfort; they knew I did not 
forsake them, or forget them.’ 

The habitual timorous quietude of Mrs. Wynn was broken 
through ; she was trembling now, as the vision of the past came 
before her, and her tears fell. There were answering tears in 
the girl’s eyes as she said :— 

‘I fear you have always been very unhappy. Aunt Jeffrey 
used to say that you must be. I don’t know how she knew it, 
for she never saw my father since [ was quite a little child, but 
I’m afraid it must have been because my mother was unhappy 
too. Don’t you think this was how she knew?’ 

‘IT suppose it was. But don’t you go fretting, dear, about that 
long ago time. She’s over it many a year, and, if all’s true we 
hear in church, she has what’s better worth thinking of to turn her 
mind to now than those old troubles. Besides, it could not have 
been so bad when he was quite young; and she was a lady, too, 
I’ve heard say.’ 

‘Yes, she was a lady,’ said Mavis, feeling, with the sensitiveness 
of her better education, the simple spontaneous humility of her 
stepmother ; ‘ but I don’t think that can have made any difference 
in him.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ assented Mrs. Wynn, who was not one to stick 
to her own opinion, ‘ when he’d got used to having a lady to order 
about. All the same, I’ve seen him meek and mild enough to the 
gentry hereabout. There’s Mr. Colvin, how civil he is to him, and 
to us before him, too. Haven’t you remarked that, Mavis ?’ 

‘Yes, l’ve remarked that; but I observed something else too. 
Mr. Colvin has come here twice, with the intention of asking 
father why he never goes to church, and, civil as father has beer 
to him both times, he has gone away without putting the question,’ 

‘And how on earth did you know that? He let it out to me, 
and bragged of keeping the parson in his place; but you were 
not in the room.’ 

‘No, and I didn’t need to be. There are things that I seem 
to feel instead of knowing. I suppose it is because I am so terribly 
afraid of father myself that I always know when other people are 
afraid of him.’ 

‘It is well for you that yon are afraid of him,’ said Mrs. 
Wynn, with the earnest conviction of a victim; ‘ for if you were 
not you might try to go against him; you might think it safe, 
you know, being a grown-up woman as one may say; but it 
wouldn’t be safe, Mavis. You had better by half be as much afraid 
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of him as I am, for you would have no more chance against him 
than I’ve had.’ 

The girl had been stitching away all this time, in a mechanical 
manner, but now she desisted, her work dropped on the table, 
and the ‘colour faded completely from her face. 

‘What do you mean? Jo you—is it possible—has he 
ever—— ?” 

‘Beaten me, you don’t like to say. Indeed he has, many 
and many atime. Ihave never told any one; and he has never 
struck me when there was anybody by. I might have been pro- 
tected, you know, though people are mostly for letting a man do 
what he likes with his own, in these parts. Anyhow, it would have 
ect talked of. But I’m not far off from being as well used to a 
beating as ‘his dogs and his horses. You know something about 
that, don’t you?’ 

‘I do indeed,’ said Mavis with a shudder. The knowledge 
and sight of the habitual cruelty with which animals were treated 
at, Field-flower Farm was the worst part of what she had to bear, 
and she had already found that any interference on her part only 
made the lot of the helpless creatures harder. 

‘Then, mind what you do or say. I would not have told yon, 
for my own sake, for no matter what one has gone through or 
how little one has come to think of oneself, it is never easy to 
confess to that, only I was afraid for you. He would think no 
more of knocking you down, if you crossed him when the devil is 
in him, than he would think of thrashing Ponto. I would have 
told you this before you went to London, and tried to make you 
see that it’s no use, even though you’re young and have a spirit, 
only that things were really better for that month. He was busy 
with something we know nothing about, and we were the better of 
that, and besides, I was so ill that I could keep out of his way. 
But it is time to tell you now, poor child, and warn you. You 
have seen him bad enough, and heard what he ean do with his 
tongue, but do not you ever persuade yourself that’s all you have 
to fear, for, if you do, and ever take heart to set yourself against 
him, you’ll come in for as bad as I’ve come in for, many a time. 
And don’t you put me down for a bad wife, Mavis, because I’ve 
told you; there’s a deal of that in story books, I know, but I’m no 
saint, nor yet a martyr. I want you to keep whole bones, and I 
want to save your father from all the disgrace I can. I have had 
many a fright since you've been here, but never such a fright as I 
had on that night when you came home, and he found out that 
you had been left nothing. Why he did not strike you in his 
fury then I do not know.’ 
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‘I do,’ said Mavis in a low voice, ‘ and I will tell you presently. 
Tell me this first. Why have you stayed with him, to be so treated 
all this time ?’ 

‘ Because a man’s wife must stay with him, child. Try to think 
what that means, for all one’s life long, when your own time comes. 
If I had run away to my father and mother, he could have taken 
me back, to treat me still worse. I never had a shilling of my 
own since the day I married him; and I’m afraid you'll have to 
know what a helpless feeling that gives, for ’'m sure he'll never 
let you have one. Meat and drink and clothes he does not 
grudge us, but he’ll make us feel that we have nothing that we 
don’t owe to him,’ 

Mavis looked as if she were about to speak, but checked her- 
self, and resumed her needlework. 

Mrs. Wynn, whose unusual vehemence and purpose had tired 
her, said no more for some time, but turned her ever-weary eyes 
upon the window from which she could see any one coming up to 
the house. Presently she looked round, and said to Mavis :— 

‘Tam not going to work, but you had better put the things by 
my hand.’ The last shred of disguise was torn away; the feeble 
cunning of the slave in dread of the taskmaster was revealed. If 
Wynn were to come in and catch her with idle hands, she would 
be sure of the lash—of his tongue. And how that weary woman 
dreaded it! Silently Mavis placed working materials by Mrs. 
Wynn’s side, and stuck a threaded needle in a half-stitched wrist 
band. Then she said quietly :— 

‘I will tell you why my father did not strike me that night, 
and why he has never struck you since I came home. It is 
because he does not want me to leave the house, and he knows I 
should do it.’ 

‘Do it! why, how could you? Where could you go to?’ 

‘I don’t know; but I could leave this place, and I would. If 
you are right, if he’s afraid of what people would say of him, 
then there is a way of helping you. It’s my staying here, and 
putting that much check on him. And, please God, I will do it, 
Sarah,’ 

She laid her slender hand upon Mrs. Wynn’s arm for a moment 
with a half-soothing, half-protecting touch, and then, saying she 
would make her some tea, left the room. Mrs. Wynn had her tea, 
but Mavis did not return. She had taken refuge in the Dame’s 
parlour, and, kneeling upon the cushioned window-seat, was letting 
the sweet air play upon her troubled face. Shame, aversion, 
disgust were strong within her, and her mind was full of youth’s 
impatient questioning. Was every thing, was every one, bad, in 
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this world? How could such out-of-jointness exist as that one 
human being should be chartered to make all around him miser- 
able? It was a bad half-hour that Mavis put over her then and 
there; one that she never afterwards forgot. Before she left the 
Dame’s parlour she took a sealed packet out of a drawer in an old 
cabinet that was its pride, looked long at it, and restored it care- 
fully to its place. 

‘Ah, my dear, dear Aunt Jane,’ so said Mavis in her thoughts, 
‘how wise you were, how right you were, how well you knew. 
And yet, you did not, you could not, foresee the full value of what 
you did for me.’ 

‘Your father has come in, ’ said Mrs. Wynn, glancing nervously 
at Mavis, when she returned, and busily stitching the wristband ; 
‘he is in quite a good humour. Whatever his business with the 
Squire may be, it must be going well. And Mr. Jack has come 
home.’ 


Cuarter V. 
TROTTY VECK. 


Mavis Wynn was, fortunately for herself, an habitually early 
riser. Had she made any difficulty about the ‘routing out’ which 
her father insisted upon, she would have come in for the frankest 
expression of his contempt for her lazy London ways. She escaped 
this, however, by the readiness with which she rose in time to see 
the household undress in its simplest expression, and to assist in 
the tasks which were none too much for the two strapping 
Welsh girls employed in the farmhouse. Among the many dis- 
comforts of her existence, poor feeble Mrs. Wynn regarded en- 
forced early rising with especial distaste. Wynn was apt to come 
in from his morning inspection of man, beast, and general ‘ gear’ 
in a humour for fault-finding, and she was bound to be on the 
spot. 

‘It isn’t often I get a bit of peace at dinner,’ was Mrs, Wynn’s 
way of mentally summing up the situation, ‘but it’s nothing to 
breakfast. Oh dear, oh dear, what a way of beginning the day, 
every day of one’s life!’ 

Mavis regarded it as a small victory, that she had contrived to 
procure for her stepmother the immense privilege of breakfasting 
in bed on a few occasions, by speaking of it to her father as a 
thing of course, on account of a cold, or a headache, and, as sne 
took especial care that everything should be orderly and comfort- 
able for his own morning meal, there had been nothing worse to 
encounter than some surly growls at the uselessness of women. Qn 
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these festivals Mrs. Wynn would be quite cheerful when she came 
down to her sewing in the big parlour, with a pleasant sense that 
she was taking the day with the chill off. She had never heard 
that clever French saying about ‘un mari qui avait des absences 
délicieuses,’ but the English equivalent of it was her own cherished 
though unspoken sentiment. 

‘You need not get up,’ said Mavis, coming into Mrs. Wynn’s 
room, on the morning after the conversation just recorded ; ‘ there’s 
somebody coming to breakfast with father, and he does not want 
either of us. So lie still, and I will fetch your tray.’ 

‘ Somebody coming to breakfast! Who can it be? He didn’t 
say he was expecting any one.’ 

"6 don’t think he did expect any one, for I was in the 
passage when this person came to the door, and father seemed 
surprised. They went into the big parlour, and father came out 
in a minute and told me he should not want us at breakfast.’ 

‘Who can the man be? Have you ever seen him before ?’ 

‘No, he is a stranger, [ think, I heard father call him 
Reckitts.’ 

‘[ don't. know the name.’ 

Mavis ate her own breakfast in the kitchen, and went about her 
usual occupations. Wynn and the stranger remained in the big 
parlour until long after the usual breakfast time. At length Mavis 
heard her father calling to her, and quickly presented herself at 
the door. The white cloth had been pushed away from one half of 
the large table in the middle of the room, and a heap of papers 
and account- books occupied a cleared space; in front of this the 
visitor was seated. His elbows rested on the table, and he was 
looking at a pen-and-ink-drawn plan or map, which he held with 
both hands at a few inches from his near-sighted eyes. Mr. 
Reckitts was a good-humoured-looking man of about fifty, with 
pepper and salt hair, a florid complexiop, and a remarkably 
pleasant smile. He desisted from his occupation and gave Mavis 
the benefit of his smile, but he did not rise. 

‘My daughter,’ said Wynn, shortly, and hardly allowed his 
visitor to say, ‘Glad to see you, Miss,’ before be added: ‘ Are the 
windows and doors open on the Dame’s parlour-side ?’ 

‘Yes, father.’ 

‘Is the place fit to be seen ?’ 

* Yes, father; I have just been dusting the rooms.’ 

‘Then we can go and have a look at them,’ said the farmer, 
addressing the visitor. ‘There’s some valuable old wood up 
there.’ 

These words startled Mavis. She instantly jumped te the 
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conclusion that Mr. Reckitts had come to Field-flower Farm to 
purchase some of the tapestry or furniture, of whose value she 
had a much more just idea than her father, for she had seen such 
things in queer out-of-the-way shops in London, and her uncle 
Jeffrey had instructed her concerning them. This Mr. Reckitts 
did not resemble the people she had seen in the old-furniture shops, 
and who were generally of a greasy and slinking aspect, whereas 
he was as distinctly bucolic as her father, though less rough, and 
more agreeable to look at. Still, she was sure she had hit on the 
explanation of his visit, and it was disconcerting. She should be 
sorry if the old things, which aided her to weave the romances in 
which she found relief from the unlovely realities of her life, were 
taken away, but the immediately pressing consideration was what 
she should do if her father were to examine the cabinet and find 
what she had hidden there ? 

‘Shall you want me on the Dame’s parlour-side ?’ she asked. 

‘No. Will you come?’ said Wynn to Mr. Reckitts. The 
latter assented and rose. 

‘Wait a bit,’ said the farmer, his habitual suspiciousness coming 
into play, ‘ while I put these away.’ 

He began to gather up the papers and account-books on the 
table, that he might put them under lock and key, and Mavis 
availed herself of the opportunity to dart away, flit through the 
intervening passages, gain the Dame’s parlour-side, and secure the 
hidden packet. On her return she passed her father and the 
stranger on the stairs, and Wynn addressed her. 

‘Miss Nestle wants to see you. You had better go up to the 
House this morning.’ 

*I dare say you are right,’ said Mrs. Wynv, when Mavis had 
told her how she accounted for Mr. Reckitts’ visit, ‘though I 
can’t see why he should want to keep us out of the way if it is 
only that the man has come about. However, we shall be none 
the wiser if we were to guess ever so; and if he sells the things, it 
will all depend on the humour he’s in whether he lets us know 
anything about it until they have to be packed to go away.’ 

‘Oh, dear! I should be sorry for the Dame’s parlour then ; how 
forsaken it would look. You would be sorry too. You're fond of 
those old things, aren’t you?’ 

‘No, I’m not, Mavis. I should not mind; I’m not fond of 
anything.’ 

‘Yes, yes, you are, youre fond of me,’ said the girl, guily. 
‘Good-bye. I shall have a lovely walk. I wish you were 
coming.’ 

As fresh and as fair as the spring morning itself was Mavis 
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Wynn, as she set off on her way to Bassett. The elasticity of 
her sighteen years was asserting itself; everything around her 
was bright and beautiful; might there not come some bright- 
ness and beauty into her life also? Yesterday the shadows lay 
long and dark, but to-day they were lighter. Nothing was changed 
in reality, but it was a fine day, she was free to enjoy it,’ she 
delighted in a long walk. At the end of this one there was a 
pleasant visit. There was quite enough bloom on Mavis’s fair cheek 
when she passed through the narrow gate in the old wall, took 
the path through the coppice where the oak trees were just awaken- 
ing to their tender-green time, and the larches were preparing 
to ‘hahg all their tassels forth,’ and reached the arbour-boathouse 
hy the water’s edge. Here she paused and looked about. Per- 
chance a boy might be lounging about somewhere, who would push 
the boat dewn into the water for her. It was not too much for her 
own strength to do this; the slope was easy, and she had done it 
many times before to-day; but Mavis had dressed herself with a good 
deal of care, and she wanted to avoid possible splashes on her best 
gown and her black silk scarf. There was, however, no useful boy 
within view, and she managed to slide the boat into the water 
without injury to her dress, She crossed the stream, fastened the 
boat to the post set. up for that purpose on the other side, and took 
the path through the fields. There was a delicious light wind, it 
came softly towards her bearing the odours of the spring, the song 
of birds—not yet with the piercing fulness of the summer music 
in it, but strangely gladsome like the young year—was in the air ; 
the girl’s young spirits responded to the influences of the time; 
the perplexed and weary look her face too often wore was not to 
be seen in it to-day. ‘And as she walked, she sang,’ like the pil- 
grims in the one perfect allegory; exercising her sweet powerful 
voice in the solitude, with such enjoyment of her own music as she 
had not felt for a long time. Only yesterday she had been in 
despair; to-day, though nothing had happened, she was as gay as 
the lark whose carol was hardly sweeter than her own. 

The path which Mavis was following led through undulating 
fields, to the high road, which lay for some distance deep down 
between green banks and hedges; an unusual feature in that part 
of the country. On the far side were the Bassett plantations of 
tall slender trees, their stems set about with a multitude of wiid 
flowers. Mavis ceased her singing as she approached the boundary 
of the fields, whence a few zigzag steps cut in the green bank gave 
access to the road, and was walking at a swifter pace towards the 
lodge gates of Bassett, when her quick ear caught a sharp yelping 
cry, and the patter of feet between the hedge and the plantation, 
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Mavis ran lightly up the face of the bank, and saw a small grey 
terrier with a wiry coat, a meagre tail, and a distressful expression 
of countenance, limping along on three legs, with the fourth 
held up, as if hurt. The intelligent little dog, meeting the en- 
quiring gaze of Mavis, stood still on his three iegs, but yelped afresh. 
She sought for a conveniently wide space in the hedge, knelt down 
and called him to her; he came, and an instantaneous understand- 
ing between them was established. Mavis examined the wounded 
paw, and found a long sharp thora embedded in it. She seated 
herself on the green bank, took off her gloves, laid the little terrier 
in her lap, and talked to him in the reasonable way that always 
does with a nice dog. 

‘I can take it out, if you'll let me, and be good,’ she said, 
handling the poor paw with great gentleness ; ‘you don’t look as if 
you would bite me even if [ did hurt you a little. It will be all 
right in a minute.’ She had been feeling with her fine finger-tips 
for the head of the thorn, and she now suddenly and skilfully 
pulled it out. The terrier justified her good opinion of him ; he 
uttered a little whine, but he did not snap at her hand, and 
presently when she put him down, and rose to her feet, the patient 
fell to licking the wound with great satisfaction. 

Mavis shook out her dress, thinking, with a smile, that the little 
dog was as bad as the boat, and trying to remember, as she patted 
the terrier’s rough head in adieu, what was the hard name of 
somebody, in a classical story, who extracted a thorn from a 
lion’s paw. She had just moved onward, when she again heard 
steps on the other side of the hedge. This time it was nota 
four-footed tread, and it was accompanied by a lively whistling. 
Mavis walked on. But the little terrier had also caught the 
sounds, and knew them, for he scampered on before her for some 
distanceand ran up with the liveliest demonstrations of delight to 
a young man who now appeared at the top of the bank. 

‘Ha! Trotty, old boy, where have you been?’ said the master 
of the terrier, and the next moment he saw the lady passing along 
the path, close under the point at which he stood. He raised his 
hat, Mavis bent her head slightly, and they went on their several 
ways. Jor a moment it seemed as though the wiry terrier owned a 
divided allegiance ; he cocked his ears interrogatively, and turned 
a wistful gaze upon his master, then ran back a few steps, and 
looked after the lady who had befriended him. But the master 
whistled, and the little dog followed him, puzzled, no doubt, at 
the unaccountable stupidity of human beings. Here were two 
persons calculated to enjoy each other’s society—they were both 
kind to him; could there be a eloser bond !—and yet he was 
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unable to introduce them, owing to that vexatious necessity for 
speech, so absurdly imposed upon mankind. 

Miss Nestle’s rooms were situated in a cheerful part of the old 
house and occupied a position of vantage. They commanded 
the offices, and yet they were socially central. Miss Nestle had 
a comfortable conviction that ‘much could not go on’ without 
her knowledge, so long as the household might be descended upon 
suddenly and noiselessly, from her own room, and this conviction 
was a great help and stay to Miss Nestle, for she was of an anxious 
temperament, and entertained the firmest conviction that ‘ much’ 
was always ‘going on,’ wherever her eye, or the almost equally 
efficacious dread of it, was not. They were ideal rooms for their 
purpose, for they were absolutely comfortable to the occupant, 
and formed a kind of household museum. Lined with cupboards 
guiltless of a speck of mildew, or a grain of dust; fitted with 
drawers and closets on any item of whose miscellaneous contents 
Miss Nestle could have laid an unerring hand in the dark; 
furnished with some of the most venerable articles belonging 
indeed to the youth of the house, but to the old times according to 
our upside-down way of counting years; spacious, light, and airy, 
Miss Nestle’s rooms were the admiration of her friends, and a 
source of much heartburning to the handmaids under her firm and 
uncompromising rule. Young housemaids on their promotion, 
ardently desirous of a character from ‘ the county,’ had been known 
to relinquish their project of serving on the Bassett establish- 
ment, merely from contemplating the superhuman cleanliness 
of Miss Nestle’s rooms; the crispness of the chintz curtains, 
the polish of the mahogany furniture, and the brilliant burnish- 
ing of the brass-fronted grates and the heavy brass fenders and 
fireirons. 

Audience of the housekeeper was a much more serious ordeal 
than audience of the Squire, when any error had to be acknow- 
ledged, or shortcoming explained away; not that Miss Nestle was a 
merciless person, but that she had a genuine incapacity for under- 
standing how anybody should fail to do his or her duty, and yet 
regard himself or herself as fit to live. Her point of view was 
unchanging, her decisions were prompt. It did not matter, 
according to Miss Nestle, whether you left ‘your corners’ 
unswept, or whether you robbed a bank ; you were, in proportion to 
your opportunities, equally unfaithful to your employer. In the 
one case you were entrusted with a sweeping brush, in the other 
with the key of the safe; in either you did your worst; the 
difference was merely conventional. If her mind could have been 
got at, it probably would have been found that Miss Nestle 
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carried ber consistency to the point of thinking it would be well 
if a similar punishment could be awarded to both offences. 

Miss Nestle was a little woman, with a face which would have 
been sharp if it had not been round; that is to say, its shape con- 
tradicted its features. Her keen eyes, interrogative nose, and firm 
mouth displayed themselves in a smooth and placid dise of chin, 
cheek, and forehead, all of juvenile colouring, and her abundant 
light hair, brushed until it shone like glass, was put plainly away 
under a cap which many a woman ten years Miss Nestle’s senior 
would have considered herself much too young to wear. That cap 
was a solemn institution; only one living individual had ever 
ventured to treat it with levity, and the good humour with which 
Miss Nestle took his impertinence afforded the measure of his 
importance with her. The irreverent scoffer was Jack Passett, 
who told her he was sure she wore that awful thing to awe the 
maids and scare away the men. 

Miss Nestle, her rooms, and the celebrated cap were all at 
their spick-and-span-est when Mavis arrived to pay her visit to 
the Squire’s housekeeper, who was regarded with great respect by 
the neighbours, and who remembered Farmer Wynn’s first wife 
well. In the cupboard-lined sitting-room a bright fire was burn- 
ing, as only Miss Nestle’s fires burned, making no ‘ash’ and 
observing the nice distinction between crackle and sputter ; in her 
chintz-covered chair sat Miss Nestle, with her invariable key-basket, 
and her workbox, a solid structure of rosewood, with her initials 
on a little mother of pearl tablet like a whist-counter inserted in 
the lid, upon the crimson-covered table at her side. 

She received Mavis kindly, but ran a quick eye over her 
attire, to ascertain whether it had any ‘ fallalishness’ about it. 
Fallalishness was in Miss Nestle’s vocabulary a generic term for 
the evil results of London bringing up. She had never visited 
the great city, but she entertained as bad an opinion of it as the 
most intimate knowledge could have justified. Reassured by the 
unpretending neatness of her visitor’s dress, Miss Nestle plunged 
cosily into a conversation which chiefly consisted of questions on 
her part. and answers on that of Mavis, concerning the details of 
her uncle Jeffrey’s illness and death, and the process of her own 
‘settling down’ at Field-flower Farm. 

‘You'll find a deal to do, my dear, for I’m told Mrs. Wynn is 
but a poor creature it health, so you will have to be active and 
look after things. It can’t be all reading and writing with you 
now; no, nor all playing the piano either, as your father says it 
has been; you'll be settling down, you know.’ 

Miss Nestle uttered these remarks to Mavis in the distinct 
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staccato tone that certain persons use in speaking to small children, 
and cast an upward glance at the presses which lined the opposite 
wall, as though she foresaw along career of potting and preserving 
for Mavis, now happily rescued from frivolous pursuits. 

‘I shall have to help, of course,’ said Mavis, with a little 
hesitation, on which Miss Nestle instantly pounced. 

‘ You are not going to give way to fallalishness,I hope. That 
would never do. Depend upon it, my dear, there’s nothing like 
knowing one’s place, and keeping oneself in it. What I always 
say, and what I always will say, is: Keep yourself in your place, 
and then you can respect yourself, and other people can respect 
you. This sententious sentiment was soe well known to Miss 
Nestle’s intimates, that a saney still-room maid had once observed, 
heing at the time ‘under notice,’ that it was a wonder Belshazzar 
the parrot, who lived in Miss Nestle’s parlour, had not learned the 
saying by rote long ago. 

‘And I’m sorry to say,’ the kindly monitress proceeded, ¢ that 
there’s a great deal of the other kind of thing going on. Young 
people that are above their station are safe to get into trouble, for 
they’re just fit for no place at all.’ 

‘I did not mean that—TI am not so foolish,’ said Mavis ; ¢ I only 
meant that I have not been used to a farm, and my uncle and 
aunt thought I should be a good teacher of music, after a time. I 
must not give that up; must [?’ 

‘No, I suppose not,’ admitted Miss Nestle, grudgingly; ‘ but 
[ hope you'll never want to teach music, or anything else, 
my dear. What I like is to see girls useful and happy in their 
parents’ homes until such time as they have homes of their own 
provided for them by husbands of their own station and way of 
life. When things are like this, girls can keep themselves in 
their place, and then they can respect themselves, and other people 
can respect them.’ 

‘Nesty! Have you got any Friar’s Balsam in the Museum ?’ 

The voice came from the door, and Miss Nestle turned her 
head sharply in that direction, A good-looking young man, with 
merry blue eyes, a sunburnt complexion, and a very pleasant 
smile, had entered the room unheard by her, and was standing 
near the door, holding his soft felt hat (known in those days as a 
wideawake) in his left hand, and a wiry grey terrier under his arm. 

‘Goodness! Mr. Jack, is it you?’ exclaimed Miss Nestle, 
‘and wanting Friar’s Balsam! Of course I’ve got it; it is on the 
third shelf from the top of the Store-Medicine division of the 
second press ; but I shall have to fetch the steps to get it.’ 

‘T’ll fetch the steps, Nesty,’ said the intruder, coming forward 
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and bowing to Mavis, who acknowledged his salutation with a 
very becoming blush; ‘I beg your pardon for intruding in this 
way.’ 

*Not at all, Mr. Jack, said Miss Nestle; ‘it’s only Farmer 
Wynn’s daughter come to see me. What’s wrong, that Friar’s 
Balsam’s wanted ?’ 

But Mr. Jack having adroitly treated Miss Nestle’s rejoinder 
as an introduction of himself to Mavis, addressed her :— 

‘My dog has hurt his paw, Miss Wynn, I don’t know how; 
he went lame suddenly, and he has a bad scratch ; ’—here Mr. Jack 
set the terrier down, and that sagacious creature gave Mavis a 
sniff and a pleasant bark of friendly recognition—‘ so I came to 
the Museum for Miss Nestle’s cure-all.’ 

‘Oh, then, it’s for Trotty Veck you want it, Mr. Jack. I was 
afraid you had been up to some mischief of your own. Here, 
Trotty, Trotty Veck, let me see what has happened to you. Bless 
the dog, he won’t come near me. Any one would think he knew 
you, Mavis.’ 

‘Mavis!’ said Mr. Jack to himself, ‘what a pretty name!’ 

‘I believe he does know me,’ said Mavis, as she stooped over 
the dog, and smoothed his hard little skull, while he winked his 
gratification: ‘we have met before. I can tell you how he was 
hurt. It was a thorn, and it ran very deep into his foot. 1 was 
passing the hedge at the time, and I saw him limping and in 
great pain, so I took the thorn out, and he remembers me.’ 

Mavis did not get through this explanation without some 
embarrassment, for the merry blue eyes of Trotty Veck’s master 
were fixed upon her, and though she was looking down she was 
conscious of that fact; nor did her embarrassment escape the 
notice of Miss Nestle. This was as it should be; the farmer’s 
daughter was becomingly gratified by the notice of the Squire’s 
son, 

‘I’m sure we are both—myself and Trotty Veck, I mean—very 
much obliged to you, Miss Wynn,’ said Mr. Jack; ‘it was very 
kind and very clever of you to come to his aid like that. How 
do you like his name?’ he continued, immediately assuming their 
community of interest in the terrier, after the fashion of all true 
lovers of animals. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Mavis, raising her head and meeting his 
eyes for the first time; ‘it is an odd name; not like a dog’s. Why 
did you call him Trotty Veck ?’ 

‘Don’t you know the “ Chimes,” Miss Wynn? Aren’t you up 
in your Dickens? Don’t you remember the patient little ticket 
porter with the good daughter, waiting for a job in the angle of 
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the wall, with all the spirits floating out of the bells? You do? 
Ah, I thought so. Well, I called him Trotty Veck, because he is 
so like the ticket porter in the face, and has just the same springy, 
on-the-go sort of look—you see it, don’t you ?’ 

‘ He isn’t very springy just at this moment, is he?’ said Mavis, 
with a smile which Mr. Jack mentally noted as ‘ heavenly,’ ‘ but I 
am sure I know exactly what you mean. He is a dear dog, and 
of course you are very fond of him.’ 

Mr. Jack felt an unaccountable desire to say that he should 
be much more fond of Trotty Veck from that day forward, but 
mingled bashfulness and discretion restrained him. 

While this dialogue was in progress, the practical-minded 
Miss Nestle slipped out of the room, reappeared with a light 
mahogany step-ladder, and mounted to the investigation of the 
third shelf in the Store-Medicine division of the second cupboard 
and the research of Friar’s Balsam. At this moment, Mr. Jack 
pretended to become aware for the first time of what she was 
doing, and vigorously assisted her. Trotty’s foot was dabbed with 
the panacea, and then there did not seem to be any valid reason 
why Mr. Jack should not go on his way, especially as Miss Nestle 
persisted in standing by the side of the table, in an attitude of 
respectful waiting which he could not pretend to misunderstand. 
He could not go on talking any longer about the dog, and the 
fortunate thing it was that Miss Wynn had seen Trotty (neither 
he nor Mavis hinted at their having observed each other on that 
interesting occasion), and he could not think of anything else to 
talk about. Miss Nestle came to his aid, without intention, by 
saying :— 

‘I was going to take Mavis Wynn to see the rooms, Mr. Jack. 
She’s got to be at home by dinner-time.’ 

‘Then I'll come round with you and Miss Wynn—if she will 
allow me. It’s ever so long since I’ve been in the old rooms. 
There is not much to see, you must not expect curiosities.’ 

‘You’re used to fine places; other folks are not, Mr. Jack,’ 
remarked Miss Nestle severely. Her susceptibilities were slightly 
ruffled. Mr. Jack was just a little too polite to Mavis. To talk 
about Miss Wynn allowing him to accompany her, and to suggest 
that she could fail to be impressed with the grandeur of the house, 
was a departure from the golden rule of keeping himself in his 
place. As the trio quitted the room, leaving Trotty Veck, in- 
vested with the privileges of an invalid, to enjoy the fire and Miss 
Nestle’s large and comfortable footstool, there was discontent in 
the shake of the celebrated cap. 

Mavis was taken to see all the glories of the ancient honse 
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and her companions expatiated on them, each in a characteristic 
way. ‘The books, and the family portraits, pleased Mavis most. 
To live among those pictures, and to be able to read all those 
books, would be an enviable lot, Mavis thought, and then she 
wondered whether there was a portrait of Mr. Jack’s mother any- 
where, but reproved herself immediately. That would be, of 
course, in one of Squire Bassett’s own rooms, not to be seen by 
every comer, 

In the great drawing-room stood a handsome grand pianoforte. 
The sight of this object was to Mavis what the sight of wine would 
be to a toper who had not seen a bottle, or that of a box of cigar 
to a smoker who had not smelt tobacco, for a purgatorial age; she 
longed inexpressibly to run her fingers over the keys. Miss Nestle 
demanded her attention for the heraldic carvings of the mantel 
piece, but her eyes turned so reluctantly from the piano that her 
vuide could not but notice her preoccupation, 

‘It isa beautiful bit of rosewood, said Miss Nestle complacently. 
‘| have heard say they don’t make them like that nowadays, and a 
splendid polish. T have it kept bright; | dow’t hold with covers. 

‘The piano has a fine tone, no doubt.’ 

‘Do try it, Miss Wynn. You play, I know you do, [ ean see 


you do,’ cried Mr. Jack, impetuously endeavouring to open the 
instrument. 


‘Oh no, no, pray don’t,’ said Mavis, shrinking back inzgreat 
confusion. 

‘Mr. Jack, what are you thinking of?’ remonstrated Miss 
Nestle. ‘Of course the grand piano is always kept locked, except 
when there’s company.’ 

‘Is it, Nesty?’ said Mr. Jack, coaxingly ; ‘then you've got 
the key, and you'll iet Miss Wynn try the piano.’ 

But Mavis did not give Miss Nestle time to answer him. She 
said she must go, that she ought to be at home now, and must 
hurry away. She would look at the tapestry another day, if Miss 
Nestle would allow her. 

‘If she was what's called a lady— for a real lady she certainly 
is,’ said Jack Bassett to himself, ‘and she had come here alone, I 
should have offered to walk home with her as a matter of course ; 
but because she’s Farmer Wynn’s daughter, I mustn't. It would 
not be the thing to do. And that’s manners!’.. . 

‘I saw young Mr. Bassett,’ Mavis said to Mrs. Wynn; ‘he 
came to the housekeeper’s room for something he wanted.’ 

‘Well, and what do you think of him?’ 

‘Of his looks, do you mean? He is very pleasant and happy- 


looking.’ 
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‘Yes; he’s all that. I suppose he’ll be going off to his regi- 
ment soon—and a handsome officer he’ll make. No wonder the 
Squire’s so proud of him. He’s to marry some great lady, Miss 
Nestle says, but I don’t remember her name, when he’s old enough.’ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said Mavis. Then she added, after a minute, 
‘Young Mr. Bassett has a dear little dog, with a queer name 
Trotty Veck,’ 

‘He always was such a one for dogs, But, Mavis, do you know 
Mr. Reckitts is only just gone, and your father has taken him in 
the car to the Station. I never saw him at all; I had orders to 
stay upstairs. There’s something more up between them than 
selling the old oak, depend upon it.’ 


(Ts be ec atinucd. ) 






































Bears and Wolves. 


Ir would be difficuit in all Nature to find two wild animals so 
diametrically opposed in appearance, habits, and character as the 
bear and the wolf. Yet it would be difficult in all poetry to find 
two wild animals more intimately associated. The shambling, 
fruit-eating, retiring, straightforward, and mild-mannered bear ! 
has nothing in common with the agile, flesh-preferring, aggressive, 
treacherous, and ferocious wolf. Nevertheless in poetry they are as 
punctually and arbitrarily bracketed together as larks and linnets, 
or apes and asses. 

Bruin has had to suffer much, in consequence, first of all, of the 
ignominious familiarity which its dancing and being baited have in- 
duced; and, secondly, of its unfortunate personal appearance. But 
when it sets itself going after any one it wishes to catch, the bear 
displays an agility and address which those who have been hunted 
by it declare to be amazing. And when it wishes to get beetle- 
grubs out of the ground, ants out of their nest, honey out of a 
bee-tree, fruit from a slender bough, or birds’ eges out of a nest, 
it shows itself to be as ingenious and. skilful as any other animal 
that has to live by its wits. To get, for instance, at the beetle- 
grubs, it scratches off the upper earth and then sucks them up out of 
the ground—an application of a scientific process which no animal 
without a prodigious reserve of air-force could hope to accomplish. 
When it wishes to empty an ant-hive, it knocks the top off with its 
paws, and then, applying its mouth to the central gallery of the 
nest, inhales its breath forcibly, thereby setting up such a current 
of air that ali the ants and their eggs come whirling up into his 
mouth like packets through a pneumatic tube. When robbing 
bees it does not get stung, and when after wild apricots or acorns 
it not only balances itself with all the judgment of a rope- 
walker, but uses its weight very cleverly s> as to bring other 
boughs within reach of its curved claws. Nor, while doing this, 
does it conceal what it is about. On the contrary, when sucking 
at an ant-heap or grub-hole it makes such a noise that on a still 
evening it can be heard a quarter of a mile off, and when up a 
tree, and not alarmed, it goes smashing about among the 
bonghs as if bears were not only the rightful Jords of the 
manor, but as if there were no such things as enemies in the 
world. 





1 The poets never speak of the grizzly bear, nor, therefore, do I. 
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Now, even these few lines suffice to show the vast gulf between 
the bear and the wolf, and if the point were worth it I could 
easily fill pages with description of the secluded, simple-minded 
animal that would in every line contrast it with equal force with 
the guilty-minded, stealthy, blood-seeking wolf. The poets, how- 
ever, with a curious neglect of large natural facts, carefully bring 
the two beasts into company as if they were associates in life and 
in crime. 

In poetry there are two kinds of bears—the § wild-wood bear’ 
and the dancing bear. The former is divided into the polar 
animal and the bear general. The latter is also subdivided into 
the purely saltatory and the baited bear. 

None of them are popular with the bards. For the former, 
‘the wild-wood bears, an unjust suspicion that it eats human 
beings —a suspicion as old as our ballad: 


With beares he lives, with beares he feedes, 
And diinkes the blood of men 


appears to prejudice the minds of some of our poets. Many others 
look upon them as animals that resemble tigers in their habits 
and taste 

bears naturally are beasts of prey 

That live by rapine. 


They are cruelly ‘fanged, as in Keats; and gloat over victims 
before devouring them, as in Spenser. ‘The bloody bear, an 
independent beast,’ says Dryden. In this aspect they are 
‘rugged, ‘shapeless, and ‘shagyed, ‘felon bears,’ and (in 
Heber) ‘heathen bears. They ‘howl’ and ‘snort,’ in concert 
with wolves. But it is to the maternal triumph of licking her 
cubs into shape that the poetical attention is chiefly drawn;! the 
poet’s supercilious satisfaction being very often increased by the 
discovery that after all her labours she produces nothing better 
than a bear. Thus Shenstone— 


What village but has sometimes seen 
The clumsy shape, the frightful mien, 
Tremendous claws and shagged hair, 
Of that giim brute yelep'd a bear. 


' Tt is too late in years to refute this fiction seriously. But Sir Thomas Browne's 
argument against its verity (after having otherwise shown its complete fallacy) is 
worth quoting. ‘ Besides,’ says he, ‘(what few take notice of) men hereby do in a 
high measure vilify the works of God, imputing that unto the tongue of a beast 
which is the strangest artifice in all the acts of nature,’ 
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He from his dam, the learn’d agree, 
Receiv'd the curious form you see, 
Who with her plastic tongue alone 
Produced a visage—like her own. 


And Pitt— 


Thus when old Bruin teems, her children fail 
Of limbs, form, figure, features, head or tail ; 
Nay, though she licks her cubs, her tender cares 
At best can bring the Bruins into bears. 


And Pope— 






So watchful Bruin forms with plastic care 
Kach growing lump and brings it to a bear. 


Not, for myself, that I see anything derogatory to a she-bear in 
being the mother of bear-cubs-—-and nothing more. 

It is evident, though, that the poets are conscious of their 
want of familiarity with the wild animal. For, whether we meet 
it in a hot country as ‘ the shaggy monster of the wooded wild, 
or see 






Slow oer the printed snows with silent walk 
Iluge shaggy forms across the twilight stalk, 





the bear is an undefined, mysterious, and, so to speak, still 
unlicked monster. Nut, however, without a weird majesty, as 
in Jean Ingelow 


The white bears all in a dim blue world, 
Mumbling their meals by twilight. 





As a performer on the village green, or as a retainer of the 
household, ‘ creeping close amongst the hives, to rende an honey- 
combe,’ it has a distinct individuality, but as a wild beast none. 
Perpetually in use as an adjunct of savage scenes, it never seems 
to be deseribed from the life. It always looms out from a distance, 
or from gloom, and seldom comes close enough to us to be tangible 
or seen in detail. It is a convenient beast, but a shadowy one, 
aud Butler (in his portrait of Potemkin) seems to me to sum up 
with tolerable fairness the whole of the poets’ bear-lore— 


The gallant bruin march’d next him, 
With visage formidably grim, 

And rugged as a Saracen, 

Or Turk of Mahomet’s own kin, 
Clad in a mantle delle guerre 

Of rough impenetrable fur ; 

And in his nose, like Indian king, 
He wore, for ornament, a ring ; 
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About his neck a threefold gorget, 

As rough as trebled leathern target ; 
Armed, as heralds cant, and langued, 

Or, as the vulgar say, sharp-fanged ; 

For as the teeth in beasts of prey 

Are swords, with which they fight in fray, 
So swords, in men of war, are teeth 
Which they do eat their vittle with. 

Ile was by birth, some authors write, 

A Russian, some a Muscovite, 

And ’mong the Cossacks had been bred, 

Of whom we in Diurnals read, 

That serve to fill up pages here, 

As with their bodies ditches there. 
Scrimansky was his cousin-german, 

With whom he serv’d and fed on vermine, 
And when these fail’d he’d suck his claws, 
And quarter bimself upon his paws.— Butler, ‘ Hudibras.’ 


Unlike the Puritans, who hated bear-baiting, not because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spec- 
tators, the poets ‘ condemn’ the pastime as cruel to Bruin. 


Ilow barbarously man abuses power ! 

Talk of the baiting, it will be replied 

Thy welfare is thy owner's interest, 

Lut wert thou baited it would injure thee, 
Vherefore thou art not baited. For seven years— 
Hear it, O heaven! and give ear, O earth !— 

For seven long years this precious syllogism 

Hath bafHed justice and humanity. 


Their sympathy is always with the bear that has ‘ off-shakt’ the 
‘curres, and when the ‘cruell dogs’ get the better of him the 
poets punctually note that the bear was chained or muzzled. 
They use the simile of ‘ ragged roaring bears rearing up against the 
baiters’ for the nobles attacked by those of lower degree, or for men 
of might beset by numbers, They knew the spectacle— 


When through the town, with 
Slow and solemn air, led by the nostril, 
Walked the muzzled bear. 


The Bankside bear-garden and Hockley Hole were familiar names, 
und the dancing Bruin has given at least three poets the subject 
for a poem, Leyden drawing the ‘moral’ from the exhibition 
that men learnt to dance from the bear, and might still improve 
their own saltations by imitating it; and Southey, with excellent 
humour, using the old slave-trade arguments to persuade the bear 
that dancing was good for it. 
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We are told all things were made for man, 

And I'll be sworn there’s not a fellow here 

Who would not swear ’twere hanging blasphemy 

T'o doubt that truth. Therefore as thou wert born, 
Bruin, for man, and man makes nothing of thee 

In any other way, most logically 

It follows, that thou must be born to dance, 

That that great snout of thine was formed on purpose 
To hold a ring, and that thy fat was given thee 

Only to make pomatum., 


To demur 
Were heresy. And politic as say 
(Wise men who in the seale of reason give 
No foolish feelings weight) that thou art here 
Far happier than thy brother bears who roam 
(er trackless snows for food; that being born 
Inferior to thy leader, unto him 
Rightly belongs dominion ; that the compact 
Was made between ve when the clumsy feet 
First fell into the snare, and he gave up 
His right to kill, conditioning thy life 
Should henceforth be his property. Besides, 
fis wholesome for thy morals to be brought 
From savage climes into a civilised state, 
Into the decencies of Christendom. 


Probably, too, they were not ignorant of that other elegant 
Elizabethan pastime of ‘ whipping blind bears.’ 

But of the ‘awkward, ¢ uncouth,’ * shuffling’ beast which the y 
are so ready to put into their verse- 


Rough tenant of the shades, tle shapeless bear 
’ i ’ 


With dangling ice all horrid stalks forlorn 


they had only the most delightful ignorance. 

Yet, what a large place the bear has filled in the past. And 
how multitudinous and honourable are its associations. As the 
God of Thunder, the Bear-king of Storms, Bruin is perfectly 
majestic in cloud-myths. The tempest demons, black-bearded, 
are his children, and the thunder-clouds, ragged and gloomy, go 
rolling and roaring and foaming overboard, bears every one of 
them, and close on the heels of their prey. Turn it round to the 
sun-wyth, and lo! ‘the shining ones,’ the luminous sky, the bear. 
In the one aspect horrific as the bear-tiends of Dardistan or the shaggy 
terrors, every hair of iron, that awe the Russian peasant ; in the 
other, benign, ‘ the honey-finder ;’ or in Lapland, ‘ the dog of God ;’ 
or in Russia, § the old man with the fur cloak.’ On the one band, the 
cruel instrument of the prophet at Bethel, a synonym for lurking 
mischief in the classics aud in Holy Writ; on the other, ths 
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nurse of Paris and Atalanta,' the docile disciple of saints, tle 
gentle animal that played at soldiers with the children, or the 
other that so prettily befriended Snow-White and Rose-Red. 
Poetry, however, so diligent sometimes in availing itself of 

legend, takes no cognisance of the unusual prominence of the bear 
in history, heraldry, art, and folk-lore, The story of Valentine and 
Orson affords the subject of a ballad. 

‘ But who's this hairy youth ?’ she said, 

‘He much resembles thee.’ 

‘The bear devoured my younger son, 

Or sure that son were he.’ 

‘Madam, this youth with bears was bred, 

And reared within their den, 

But recollect ye any mark 

To know your son again ?’ 


And the Russian and ‘ the Persian beares,’ the badges of Warwick 
and Leicester, are referred to. But not a word for the legends of 
St. Ursus and St. Ursula, St. Maximin, St. Anthony, and St. 
Medard ; not for Oursine nor the Orsinis; not for the Cities of the 
Bears nor the Bear Hills; nor the virgins of Artemis, the unhappy 
rival of Juno, mother of constellations, ‘ Calisto’s Star,’ and ‘ the 
Burning Bear, the terror of the Tyrrhenian mariners, who had 
unawares given Bacchus a free passage; nor the bears of story, 
Gundramnus the church-builder, Restaurco the musician, Sackerston 
and Martin, Rollo and Marco, the ursine monsters of the Ramayana 
—the bear-kings, friends-in-arms of the Solar Hero—or all the hun- 
dred bear-myths of the world. How is it that not a hint of these 
distinctions in literature, and of as many more that I have omitted, 
do not find even a passing reference in the poets? Is it possible 
that, having formulated a bear of their own, ‘obscene’ in nature 
and ridiculous in captivity, they avoided all appearance of coun- 
tenancing the past dignities of Bruin ? 


' A white bear, perhaps such a one as Spenser knew of— 
I saw two Beares, as white as any milke, 
Lying together in a mightie cave, 
Of milde aspect, and haire as soft as silke, 
That salvage nature seemed not to have, 
Nor after greedie spoyle of bloud to crave ; 
Two fairer beasts might not elsewhere be found. 
Although the compast world were sought around. 
But what can long abide above this ground 

In state of blis, aud stedfast happinesse ? 

The eave, in which these Beares lay sleeping sound, 

Was but of earth, and with her weightinesse 

Upon them fell, and did unawares oppresse, 

That, for great sorrow of their sudden fate, 

Henceforth all worlds felicitie I hate-—Spenser, ‘Ruines of Time.’ 
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Once more then, whence arose this strange antipathy to the bear? 
It could not have come from previous information, for all precedent 
honoured the animal. Nor was it from any knowledge of the bear 
in nature. For the bear in nature—I am speaking of the species 
which the poets supposed themselves to be speaking of—is really 
almost a lovable animal. It is a vegetable- and fruit-feeder, 
when it can get such food, and, failing its favourite viands, eats 
by preference insects. Its life is particularly innocent, and its 
manners, as a rule, are the reverse of ferocious. Having satisfied 
itself with berries and buds, the bear returns to its cave, and there, 
putting its paws into its mouth, lies humming to itself like some 
great baby sucking its thumb and crooning. It takes few pre- 
cautions against surprise, will stay out eating wild strawberries or 
acorns till the sun is fairly up, and will then go into its cleft in 
the rock and murmur contentedly to itself, and so loudly that 
sportsmen are frequently guided from a distance to the spinning- 
wheel sound ' which betrays the bear sucking his paws at his ease, 
If my subject permitted it, I should like to sketch the real cha- 
racter of the bear as it is at home, for there are few living things 
that have so much to complain of as frugivorous, harmless Bruin. 

Folk-lore, as a rule, is just, and folk-lore is always kind to the 
bear. There are no fairy tales or legends in which the bear isa 
villain. He is a blundering fool in several fables, but he is never 
unamiable. Sir Bruin is of a common type. He has great phy- 
sical strength and fidelity of character, but he is so simple that 
adversaries always outwit him. He is no match for foxes, any 
more than Sir Bors was, or Jubal or Earl Arthgal of the Table 
Round, or any of those heavy slumberous giants upon whose per- 
sons small, agile, and invincibly armed heroes performed such 
prodigies of valour. 

The bear is the sleepy summer thunder of Scandinavian 
myth, and the idea suits it exactly. For it is of a moody, 
grumbling kind, happy enough in an old country-gentleman sort 
of way when unmolested, but testy in the matter of strange 
neighbours and trespassers. It is a stubborn Conservative, a 
Legitimist, a protest of Routine against Reform. Daniel makes 
it a symbol of faithlessness; but he evidently knew more about 

1 Cuvier’s bear ‘ was particularly fond of sucking its paws, during which operas 
tion it always sent forth a uniform and constant murmur, something like the sound 
of a spinning-wheel.’ 

‘The sucking of the paw, accompanied by a drumming noise when at rest, and 
especially after meals, is common to all bears, and during the heat of the day they 
may often be heard nuffing’and humming far down in caverns and fissures of rocks.’ 
The cause of this has often been speculated on, but Tickell imagines that it is merely a 
habit peculiar to it, and he states ‘that they are just as fond of sucking their neigh. 
bour’s paws or the hands of any person as their own paws,’ 
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lions than bears, or he would have known that bears are very 
generous, never returning to harm a fallen adversary. ‘ Women,’ 
says Slender, ‘cannot abide them, they are very ill-favoured rough 
things ;’ but there is an abundant dignity about them nevertheless. 
They are among the seniors of the quadrupeds in nature, and in 
art brought no declension from eminence to such as bore them on 
their shields—the greatest of monarchs, of earls, and of painters. 


‘Well is knowne that,’ sith the Saxon king, 
‘Never was wolf seene, many nor some, 
Nor in all Kent, nor in Christendom,’ 


But there was a time, as Keats says, ‘while yet our England 
was a wolfish den,’ when our ancestors called February ‘the month 
of wolves,’ and prayed in their litanies for defence against them ; 
and many poets, Dryden, Somerville, Drayton, Addison amongst 
them, gratefully allude to the purging of our isles of these de- 
structive pests. 

Cambria’s proud kings (tho’ with reluctance) paid 
Their tributary wolves, head after head, 

The full account, till the wood vields no more, 
And all the rav’nous race extinct is lost. 


To the poets, therefore, with their allowable extensions of 
horizon and chronology, the wolf was a british animal. Not in 
the way that the lion has become one, but on the more prac- 
tical basis of previous existence in the country. So it comes, 
perhaps, more familiarly off their pens than other animals. Its 
name, moreover, has become, probably in every language under 
the sun, for the animal is almost universally known, a synonym 
for twilight ferocity, so that the poets are abundantly justified in 
their attitude of detestation. but it is very interesting to remark 
the poetical method of bringing the wolf within the sweep of 
poetical opprobrium. 

By daylight it is the accomplice of vultures, and by night of 
owls, so that there is nothing too bad to say of the wolf. The fact 
is true enough of the animal in nature, for it is the Thug among 
the beasts. But the synthetical process by which the poets arrive 
at full compass of the wolf’s iniquity is very pleasing. Tyranny 
and darkness are their special aversions, so the poets construct a 
wretch that preys by preference on the very weak and innocent 
and young, and then make it commit its violences by night. By 
this means the wolf not only alienates all the sympathies of the 
chivalrous and generous, but is branded as the nocturnal companion 
of such obscene, night-prowling things as owls and bats, night- 
ravens and hyenas. A dash of man-eating is then thrown in to 
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exasperate the general sentiment of the sanctity of humanity, and 
to enlist against it human reverence for the dead and the beautiful 
maternal instinct, the beast is finally touched up with such details 
as the desecration of graves, corpse-eating, and baby-snatching. 

It is the ‘night-prowling,’ ‘savage,’ ‘ fierce-descending, 
‘insatiate, ‘surly, ‘stern,’ ‘grim,’ ‘gaunt, ‘wild,’ ‘ shaggy,’ 
‘black-jawed,’ ‘robber’ wolf. Its voice is a ‘long’ and ‘deep’ 
howl, or ‘shrill’ or ‘a low whine,’ ‘lugubrious dreary yell,’ and 
‘ death-boding.’ 

A dreadful adjunct of all scenes of dismal horror.--‘ Near him 
the she-wolf stirred in the brake, and the copper-snake breathed 
in his ear.’ Whenever a tragedy is on hand, the neighbouring 
thicket holds a wolf, or the rocky pine-glen yonder knows their 


lurking tread. There are few circumstances of more than 
ordinary wretchedness that are not accompanied by one of these 
animals, or a pack of them, and at night the wolf’s ‘howls’ rise 
almost as punctually as the moon. It may be in wild country-—- 


Shrill, wildly issuing from a neighbouring height, 
The wolf's deep howlings pierce the ear of night ; 
From the dark swamp he calls his skulking crew, 
Their nightly scenes of slaughter to renew ; 
Their mingling yells sad savage woes express, 
And echo dreary through the dark recess, 
Or in civilisation— 
From time to time a restless watch-dog baved, 
And a cock crew, or from the echoing hill, 
The wolf's low whine, prolonged and multiplied, 
Pessessed the ear of night and over-ruled 
All other sounds. 


Being thus a thing of night, it-becumes in poets’ phrase 
‘obscene, as in Leyden 


Beasts obscene frequent the lonely halls, 
Howling through windows waste the wolf appear'd. 


Or in egregious Thomson— 
Wolves and bears and monstrous things obscene. 


And is punctually associated with that delightful fiction of the 
poets, the poetical owl. They are as thick as thieves, these two 
creatures, and always ‘on the patter’ together. If you see Charley 
Bates coming up the street you may be sure the Dodger is in the 
immediate neighbourhood. ‘The owlet whoops to the wolf below; ’ 
the rascals converse in highwayman’s slang. The chancesare they 
are decoys for each other and divide the ‘swag’ of the victims they 
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assassinate in company. Was there ever such an abominably 
comic partnership in crime—owls and wolves! And just as owls, 
after taking all the lower degrees of criminality, become in poetry 
‘shrikkes ’ (which are of a very venomous sort), so wolves graduate 
into ‘were-wolves’ or ‘war-wolves.’ Their hairs are then used 
like owls’ feathers by witches to mix with ‘ madd dogges foames and 
adders ears.” They haunt Coleridge’s woods with vampyres and 
other monstrosities, and their voices are alike ‘ death-boding.’ 
That wolves —‘ assiduousin the shepherds’ harms ’—prey on flocks 
is in itself quite sufficient to turn all good poets against them. 
Does not the vulture suffer miserably in poetry from being accused 
of ‘pouncing’’ doves? And are not doves and lambs equally engag- 
ing; and is not, therefore, the wolf as detestable as the vulture, 
with which indeed (when it is seen abroad in daylight) it is nearly 
always to be found in company? So the poets have little sympathy 
for ‘the grim wolf that with privy paw daily devours apace,’ 
even when it is most hungry. Hunger, indeed, would hardly 
seem to be allowable at all in wolves. It is an aggravation of the 
offence instead of a palliation. If they would consent to eat 
strawberries they might fare no worse than the bears, but, as it is, 
that they should deliberately go forth and satisfy their detestable. 


cravings with mutton (and now and then with the mutton-herd 
himself) enrages the ordinary poet. Nor, when this infamous 
appetite for butchers’ meat is indulged by a meal of lamb, are even 
the hetter poets able to controi their generous indignation— 


The gaunt wolf crouches to spring out on the lamb, 
And if hunger be on him, he spares not the dam. 


Worse than this is Colin’s complaint— 


They often devoured their owne sheepe, 
And often the shepheards that did hem keepe; 
This was the first source of shepheard’s sorrow. 


The last line is a delightful one. 

Savage, Akenside, Regers, and others extend their tenderness 
from the lamb to its cousin the kid, but there is always, curiously 
enough, a reservation of sympathy from the fact that the kid was 
‘straying.’ The lamb, on the other hand, is generally where it 
should be, * bleating’ near its ‘ fleeey dam’; and the unprincipled 
conduct of the wolf takes therefore a deeper dye from the outrage 
on the ewe’s feelings which accompanies that on the lamb’s, while 
if the victim be carried out of a sheepfold there is the crime of 
housebreaking superadded. 

But sometimes it arrives that the shepherds get the better of 
the wolf, as in Chatterton’s ‘ Battle of Hastings ’— 
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As when the shipster in his shadie bower 

Hears doublying echoe wind the wolfin’s rore, 

That neare hys flocke is watchynge for a praie, 

With trustie talbots to the battel flies, 

And yell of men and dogs and wolfins tear the skies. 


Or in * The Wanderer ’— 


When lo! an ambush’d wolf, with hunger bold, 
Springs at the prey and fierce invades the fold, 
But by the pastor not in vain defy’d, 

Like our arch-foe by some celestial guide. 


Or in Cowley— 


Such rage intlames the wolf’s wild heart and eyes 
(Robbed, as he thinks, unjustly of his prize), 
Whom unawares the shepherd spies and draws 
The bleating lamb from out his ravenous jaws. 


In metaphor this salvation of the lamb (and its attendant 
parents) is a very frequent figure, showing very pleasantly the 
general tendency of the poets to rejoice with the virtuous and 
innocent over their escape from consumption, and with the loyal 
custodian of another’s-property over his triumph against the 
wicked-minded vagabond. 

But the wolf’s name would not have been terrible in legends 
had it merely plundered the sheepfold. It is its crimes against 
mankind that have made it so gruesome a beast in folk-lore and 
so perilous in nature; and the poets do not fail to take note of the 
solitary pilgrims, mountaineers, goatherds, and travellers that the 
wolves make their prey, nor of the horrid duties they share with 
birds of carrion on deserted fields of battle; nor yet of greater 
crimes than all these—the murder of infants in their mothers’ 
arms, and their violation of graves. In the following truly 
Thomsonian passage the. poet catalogues the animal’s iniquities :— 


Cruel as death, and hungry as the graye ! 

surning for blood ! bony, and gaunt, and grim, 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend ; 
And, pouring o’er the country, bear along, 

Keen as the north wind sweeps the glossy snow. 
All is their prize. They fasten on the steed, 
Press him to the earth, and pierce his mighty heart. 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend, 
Or shake the murdering savages away. 

ltapacious at the mother’s throat they fly, 

And tear the screaming infant from her breast. 
The godlike face of man avails him nought. 

Kven beauty, force divine! at whose bright glance 
The generous lion stands in softened gaze, 
Here bleeds, a hapless undistinguish’d prey. 
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But if, appriz’d of the severe attack, 

The country be shut up, lured by the scent, 

On churchyards drear (inhuman to relate !) 

The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 

The shrouded body from the grave; o’er which, 

Mix’d with foul shades, and frightened ghosts, they howl. 


Each enormity in Thomson’s catalogue finds abundant individual 
condemnation in the poets. Thus Leyden— 


The prowling wolves that round the hamlet swarm 
Tear the young babe from the frail mother’s arnis ; 
Full gorged, the monster, in the desert bred, 
Howls, long and dreary, o'er the unburied dead. 


Chaucer’s wolf, ‘with eyen red and of a man he ete;’ Dodd’s 
gaunt wolf that ‘blood-happy, growling feeds on the quivering 
heart ’ of the belated Switzer ;' Mackay’s score of wolves ‘ rushing 
like ghouls on a corse new-dead ;’ and Webster's 


But keep the wolf far hence, that’s foe to men, 
For with his nails he'll dig them up again. 


How this ghoul attribute of the wolf gained currency it is not 
easy to guess, for no work of natural history charges the wolf with 
doing that for which it is by nature unfitted to accomplish. A 
wolf might of course scratch up a corpse that was only lightly 
covered with soil, but it has not got the claws necessary for rifling 
any decent grave. 

The climax of horror is of course reached when the wolf is a 
baby-eater— 

Vexed by the darkness, from the piny gulf, 
Ascending nearer, howls the famished wolf, 
While through the stillness scatters wild dismay, 
Her babe’s small ery that leads him to his prey. 


Sut surely Thomson as unjustly aggravates the wolf’s obli- 
quities when he makes it loitering on sea-shores, ‘ there awaiting 
wrecks;’ as Spenser, when he makes the wolves (sacred to 
Artemis) ‘ seeke to devoure’ the nymphs of Dian. 

But inasmuch as the poets sometimes need to use the wolf, 
their symbol of ruthless cruelty, as comparing favourably with 
men whom they consider worse than wolves, they have to absolve 
the animal from its supreme crime of cannibalism in order to have 
the one extra point in infamy to reproach human beings with. 


' The mountaineer, naturally, is more often the prey of poets’ wolves than other 
classes of solitary-lived men, shepherds alone excepted. 
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So men are wolves and ‘ cannibals’ in addition, though it is a fact 
that of all animals in the world the wolf is itself the most egre- 
gious cannibal. Most wild beasts will eat their own species on 
occasion, but the wolf habitually does so. No other explanation of 
this, of course, is needed than the hunger of the hour aggravating 
a natural bloodthirstiness; but if it were, it would doubtless be 
found in the instinct that tells these brutes that they, of all wild 
beasts, cannot afford to have lagging comrades, and that it is 
better therefore for the commonwealth to eat them up as soon 
as they are crippled. In the same way savages massacre their 
prisoners (and sometimes eat them), for they cannot afford to 
drag about with them in time of war a burden of wounded and 
useless, 

While, on the one hand, therefore, the wolf escapes a reproach 
that he is fairly liable to, man, on the other, is libelled by the 
unjust comparison— 

Who ever saw the wolves that he can say, 
Like more inhuman us, so bent on prey, 
To rob their fellow wolves upon the way. 


The fiercest creatures we in nature find 


Respect their figure still in the same kind ; 
To others rough, to these they gentle be, 
And live from noise, from feuds, from factions free, 


And again-— 


jut man, the wildest beast of prey, 
Wears friendship’s semblance to betray. 


Not that I would be thought to defend our kind from these 
charges, for they are only too well founded. I only complain of 
the wolf not being fished with the same net and served with the 
same sauce. 

3ut the chief feature of the wolf-symbol appears to me 
neglected—namely, the altogether disproportionate accession of 
horror that surrounds wolves when in a pack, as compared with the 
solitary animal. Alone, the wolf is a highwayman, an individual 
bandit ; in company they are furies. A little dog, a little child, a 
faggot of wood,' a fluttering rag, will suffice to keep off a single 
wolf; but a squadron of cavalry will hardly stop the rush of a pack. 
The hunter hears a solitary howl and looks to his rifle; but the 
wind brings down to him a chorus of voices, and he thinks only of 
escape. Men ride down single wolves in the snow and kill them 
with whips; but the hunters become the hunted when a dozen 
wolves sweep down from the rocks. 


' Wolf-searing faggot.—-Camplcll, 
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To its craftiness the poets bear ready witness, but not pro- 
bably since Hobbinole discoursed with Diggon Davie on the 
Kentish downs has wolfish cunning received such amazing and 
delicious testimony. Diggon tells his companion how ‘a wicked 
wolfe, that with many a lambe had gutted his gulfe,’ taught itself 
how to bark (‘ learned a curre’s call’), and then, dressing up in the 
fleece of one of its victims (‘his counterfeit cote’), allowed itself 
to be penned up with the flock in the fold at night ; and how et 
midnight it would begin to bowl, at which Roffin the shepherd 
would send out his big dog Lowder to scour the country; and how, 
while Lowder was away scouring the country, the wolf would 
‘catchen his pray, a lambe, or a kid, or a weanall wast,! and with 
that to the wood would speede him fast.’ But this was not the 
worst - 

lor it was a perilous beast above all, 

And eke had he cond the shepheard’s call, 
And oft in the night came to the sheep-cote 
And called Lowder, with a hollow throte, 

As if the olde man selfe had beene ; 

The dogge his maister’s voice did it weene, 
Yet half in doubt he opened the dore 

And ranne out as he was wont of yore. 

No sooner was out, but swifter than thought, 
Fast by the hyde the wolfe Lowder caught 
\nd, had not Roffy renne to the steven, 
Lowder had been slaine thilke same eyen. 


In metaphor the wolf does not fail to meet with its deserts. 
Rapine, Lust, Cruelty, Treachery are all wolves. Crime (in 
Mackay) has a ‘wolfish grin’; Plague (in Shelley) is ‘a 
winged wolf’; Pride and Avarice (in Cowper) ‘make man a wolf’ ; 
Bigotry (in Watts) is ‘half a murdering wolf’; and again, in 
Shelley— 

Wolfish Change, like winter, howls to strip 
The foliage in which Fame, the eagle, built 
Her eerie, while Dominion whelped below. 


Dryden calls the Presbyterians, and Milton the Papists, wolves — 


Ilelp us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves whose gospel is their maw. 


Pomfret bewolfs the soldiers of Kirke, Southey those who fought 
against Joan of Are, Byron the enemies of Greece, and Gay the 
Trish. 

The Assyrian was not more fierce in his attack upon doomed 


’ A weaned youngling. 2 Noise. 
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Jerusalem, Orcas not more fearful, * his wolfish mountains round- 
ing,’ Satan leaping into Eden, ‘lighting on his feet,’ not more 
bold-stealthy, than the wolf that ‘leaps with ease into the fold, 
Even Rome’s founder, so bitter is the poets’ hostility to ‘the 
howling nurse of plundering Romulus,’ is followed into after-life 
by reflections upon his wet-nurse. 


PHIL ROBINSON, 





Che Green Pphial. 


I. 


Ir was at the house of the Rev. Percival Milburne, where I had 
gone to read, that I made the acquaintance. of Victor Langholme, 
who was my senior by about three years. His parents were dead, 
and although he was rich he had no home. Mr. Milburne having 
heen one of his father’s oldest friends, Victor had taken up his 
quarters at the rectory for atime, pending the settlement of certain 
claims connected with his inheritance, Despite the difference in 
our ages and the dissimilarity of our dispositions, Langholme and 
I, being thrown much together, soon struck up one of those youth- 
ful friendships which are so pleasant while they last, but are 
scarcely caleulated to stand the wear and tear of life in after-years. 

[ had been brought up in a country house where hunting, 
shooting, boating, and cricketing were looked upon as the legiti- 
mate amusements of English gentlemen, and were pursued with 
a degree of energy conducive alike to health of body and mind. 
But here was a young man, rich and of good family, who cared 
for none of these things; a young man addicted through choice. 
to vegetable diet, who made one suit of clothes last him a year, 
who kept himself aloof from polite society, who had never been 
on horseback in his life, and who held the cultivation of his in- 
tellect and the acquisition of knowledge as the only ends worth 
living for. The contrast puzzled me at first, and ended by attract- 
ing me, the result being the friendship of which mention has 
been already made. 

In person Langholme was tall, thin, and fragile-looking, with 
a slight stoop of the shoulders probably induced by poring so many 
hours over his books. He was an intellectual egotist, living the 
introspective, self-contained life of an Eastern mystic, and regard- 
ing with indifference or ill-concealed contempt all those minor 
accidents and circumstances of every-day life by which the majority 
of people are so powerfully swayed. He was of Scotch extraction, 
and he possessed to some extent the gift of second sight. Young 
though he was, he was already an adept in the use of opium, and he 
would sometimes relate to me with as much earnestness as though 
they were based on fact some of the singular visions induced by 
the imbibition of that dangerous drug. He devoured books, 
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rather than read them, of any and every kind, and was the only 
reading man I ever knew who had no favourite authors. 

When my twelve months came to an end I bade adieu to my 
good friends at the rectory and set out for Cambridge. Tangholme 
announced his intention of shortly proceeding to Paris, there to 
study anatomy and walk the hospitals in furtherance of a certain 
crotehet which of late had found lodgment in his brain, but would 
probably die there of inanition before many months were over. 

So each of us set out on his own road in life, and after some 
half-dozen epistles had passed between us we lost sight of each 
other for several years. Letter-writing was always my detesta- 
tion, and Langholme was too deeply immersed in his own mental 
experiences to care greatly about keeping up a correspondence 
with one who, as he probably thought, had passed out of the circle 
of his observation for ever. 


If. 


SEVERAL years passed away, and the image of Victor Langholme 
had all but faded from my memory, when one autumn evening, 
while rambling through the streets of Heidelberg, I suddenly en- 
countered him as he was emerging from a second-hand book store. 
We recognised each other in a moment, and after a hearty greet- 
ing I walked back with him to his hotel, where we dined together 
and had a pleasant gossip about old times. 

Langholme looked even taller and leaner than of yore, and was 
as eccentric in manners and dress as I always remembered him to 
have been. He had come abroad for the benefit of his health, 
which had been injured by over-study, and he was now wandering 
from one town to another in « desultory aimless sort of way, not 
caring greatly where he found himself so long as his craving for 
variety and continual change of scene was gratified. We were 
both of us so well pleased with the renewal of our broken friend- 
ship that we agreed to join company and wander about together 
till my holidays should be at an end. 

A few days later found us at Kaiserbad, at which place we 
decided to make some little stay, neither of us having visited it 
before. 

Kaiserbad was, at the period of which I write, and probably is 
now, one of the most enjoyable of places to those who visit it for 
the first time. The town in itself is charming, and is surrounded 
by some of the loveliest scenery in Germany, in addition to which 
there were at that time certain phases of society to be seen there 
the like of which could be encountered at few places elsewhere. 
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Neither Victor nor I gambled. It is true that we now and 
then ventured a little loose change on the red or black, but when 
the croupier’s rake had swept it away we shrugged our shoulders 
and contented ourselves with being lookers-on for the rest of the 
evening. 

We were strolling through the Kursaal as usual one evening 
watching the company, when Langholme stopped suddenly in 
front of one of the tables and plucked me by the sleeve. 

‘ Observe that man, he said, indicating one of the players on 
the opposite side. ‘ Notice him particularly ; I shall have some- 
thing to tell you concerning him when we get back to the hotel. 
Strange that I should encounter him here !’ 

We drew nearer the table, and placed ourselves directly oppo- 
site the spot where the stranger indicated by Langholme was 
seated. 

The face of the man in question was certainly an uncommon 
one—one which, once seen, would not readily be forgotten. His 
features were bold, well formed, and regular; his eyes were large, 
black, and piercing; black also were his thick moustache and 
imperial and his close-cropped hair. The singularity of his ap- 
pearance lay in the fact that both sides of his face were artistically 
tattooed, after the fashion of various savage tribes, with an elaborate 
pattern picked out in dark blue. He was lame, one of his legs 
having recently been broken by the kick of a horse, as we learned 
later on, and he was now seated in an invalid chair, behind which 
stood a servant in livery ready to wheel him away whenever he 
should grow tired of the game. He was dressed in the extreme 
Parisian fashion of the period, anc wore a cluster of brilliants on 
one finger which had cut through his tightly fitting primrose- 
coloured glove. He was nervously anxious about the play, although 
he strove hard to assume a mask of impassibility, and his keen 
black eyes lighted up with gleams ot avaricious joy, or shot forth 
lurid, angry flashes from under his thick brows, in accordance with 
the varying chances of the game, while a slight trembling of the 
hands whenever a fresh rouleau was handed to him by his servant 
indicated still further how futile was his assumption of indifference. 

But he only gambled indirectly and by deputy. 

Immediately in front of him, but so as to allow him a clear 
view of the table, sat a lady, young, fascinating, and richly dressed, 
who did all the work of winning and losing. She was very hand- 
some after a certain sinister style of beauty—a style which has for 
some men such an attraction that they yield themselves body and 
soul to its influence, while others there are whom it repels, who, 
warned by some instinct of harm, shrink from it as from something 
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baleful and malign. Small regular features; a complexion which 
by that light looked as pure and delicate as the tints of the wild 
rose; large grey eyes shaded by dark eyelashes; a magnificent 
profusion of yellow silky hair—not auburn or golden, but genuine 
pale yellow—plaited and coiled round her head after some strange 
snaky fashion which looked thoroughly original; a figure lithe 
and slender, but not too tall. There she sat, drawing to herself the 
eyes of every one in the room. 

‘Unhappy the mortal round whom yonder siren weaves her 
spells,’ muttered Langholme in my ear. ‘Not until she has com- 
passed his utter ruin will she rend the magic web that binds him 
to her. Had she lived three centuries ago she would have stood a 
chance of being burnt as a witch. For you may rely upon it, if 
we could only drag out of the past and see enacted over again a 
few of those trials for witchcraft which, especially when the victim 
was young and beautiful, seem to us so strange and barbarous, we 
should find that the popular conscience which gave utterance to 
tke verdict was in many cases justified to some extent by seeing, 
or believing that it saw, in its victim such half-hidden but veritable 
signs of the fiend’s own marking that its rough, sharp justice and 
summary method of purgation are hardly to be wondered at.’ 

‘The stranger calls himself Monsieur de Montillac,’ I heard 
sume one behind me remark, with a sneering emphasis on the de. 
‘He is reported to be immensely rich, and the lady is his wife, or 
passes for such.’ 

‘ Adventurers both,’ muttered Langholme contemptuously. 

Madame was certainly an accomplished player as far as preserv- 
ing her coolness went. Not the quiver of a nerve, not the trem- 
bling of an eyelid, betrayed her whether she won or lost, and yet 
there was an avidity about her style of play which seemed to indi- 
cate that she was a thorough gambler. 

We wandered about the rooms and the alleys outside for an 
hour or more, and then we retraced our way to the table, where 
we found De Montillac and his wife still busy. They had won 
largely, and there was quite a crowd round the table watching 
their run of luck. De Montillae could not hide his exultation ; 
but Madame sat as cold and impassive as some marble goddess 
behind her rapidly increasing pile of gold. And still the croupier’s 
everlasting croak went on. 

No sooner, however, did the finger of the clock point to ten than 
De Montillac touched Madame lightly on the shoulder and whispered 
a word in her ear. She rose at once, and while her husband swept 
the heap of winnings into a velvet sachet, she pulled off the gloves 
in which she had been playing, dropped them under the table, and 
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proceeded to draw on another pair. A minute later they were 
ready to go. The servant behind turned the chair and proceeded 
to wheel it slowly down the saloon, followed by Madame with down- 
cast eyes, still patiently drawing on her gloves. 

‘I told you that I had seen De Montillac before,’ said Lang- 
holme as soon as we were alone in his room at the hotel; ‘ but I did 
not tell you when and where. I saw him six months ago in a dream.’ 

‘And you pretend to recognise him again! You must be 
dreaming still, mon ami.’ 

‘So be it,’ answered Langholme quietly. ‘But pretermit 
your further observations till you have read something I am about 
to show you.’ 

Without a word more he unlocked his writing-desk and drew 
from it a thin moroeco-bound book—his diary, in fact—in which 
he quickly found the passage he wanted. He then laid the book 
open before me and bade me read. The passage pointed out by 
him bore the date of March thirteenth of the current year, and ran 
as follows :—~ 

‘Last night I had a singular and very vivid dream, the par- 
ticulars of which seem to me worthy of finding a record here. 

‘ All at once, as it seemed to me, and with that strange absence 
of any known foregone cause capable of leading up to such a result 
so common in dreams, I found myself among the ruins of some 
moyen-age castle or baroniai residence, the features of which were 
utterly strange to me. I was digging a hole with spade and pick 
in one corner of the courtyard. ‘The scene was dimly lighted by 
an old-fashioned horn lantern, whose function would shortly cease, 
for a dull, grey, ghostly light was beginning to broaden in the east 
und night was nearly over. It had been revealed to me by some 
occult means that below the spot where I was digging lay buried 
an ancient treasure of immense value, the finding of which would 
make me rich beyond the dreams of avarice. But underlying 
the feeling of exultation induced by the hope of finding the trea- 
sure was a secret dread of discovery—for, in such a case, discovery 
meant death. Still, I kept on digging while the dawn slowly 
broadened, bringing into sharp relief against the clear sky every 
fantastic feature of the grass-grown ruins. At length my pick 
struck against something hard. I carefully removed the surrounding 
earth and laid bare a small iron box. There was no need to open 
it; it was what I had been told to search for. I knew that its 
contents consisted of diamonds and rubies of incalculable value 
unsunned since the reign of Charlemagne. I wrapped the box in 
my cravat and hid it away within the folds of my vest, buttoning 
my coat over it for further protection. 
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‘Leaving my implements behind me I emerged from the 
twilight corner where I had been digging, crossed the courtyard 
and the castle fosse, and came out on a steep grassy mound which 
sloped down to some level meadows, beyond which lay a little 
town, whether French or German I could not tell. I paused for 
a moment to consider the path I ought to follow. That pause was 
fatal to me. Suddenly as if it had dropped from the clouds a 
thick cloth was flung over my head and shoulders. The next 
moment I was seized tightly round the body, my feet slipped from 
under me on the damp grass, and with a loud ery I fell heavily to 
the ground. 

‘ Scarcely had I touched the earth when the cloth that enveloped 
my head was withdrawn and some one was seated astride my chest 
—a man whom I had never seen before, who glared down at me 
with black eyes that were at once mocking and malignant. Judg- 
ing from his dress, he was a gentleman; his hands, too, were 
white and delicate and laden with rings; but his face was a 
remarkable one, not from any peculiarity of features, but from the 
fact of both his cheeks being tattooed, stamped with a network or 
reticulation of thin blue lines arranged in some fantastic pattern, 
ufter the fashion ofa New Zealander or Malayan chief. I struggled 
desperately but unavailingly to throw him off. He waited without, 
speaking till I sank back breathless and exhausted, then, drawing 
a small green phial from his pocket, he held it up to the light for 
«a moment. The golden stopper flew open and the mocking light 
in his eyes deepened as he proceeded to press the phial to my 
nostrils. A delicious odour seemed to fill my brain and to steal 
away my senses not unpleasantly. I felt myself sinking softly into 
a sleep against which I had neither the power nor the wish to 
struggle. Softly and slowly I seemed to be sinking down through 
delicious dreamy spaces into a sleep within a sleep—when I was 
recalled suddenly and rudely from the land of shadows by an 
importunate knocking at my bedroom door, and on the instant all 
my cobweb fancies vanished into thinnest air. 

‘My dream was gone, but the impression left behind it was a 
particularly vivid one, owing, doubtless, to the fact of my having 
been so suddenly awakened while its pictures were still painted 
freshly on my brain. 

‘ Mem.—One would like to know whether the curious-looking 
stranger with the green phial has a real existence, or whether he 
was merely a figment of my own distempered fancy. Further, if 
there be such a person, whether he in his turn dreamt that he 
played the part which I in my dream saw him enact.’ 

‘Then you wish me to believe,’ said I with a smile, as I gave 
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the diary back to Langholme, ‘ that the man you saw in your dream 
and De Montillac are one and the same ?’ 

‘As to that I have no doubt whatever. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that, had not the man in the first instance been 
strikingly different in some one point from the ordinary run of 
people, I should probably not have recognised him again. It was 
the fact of his being tattooed that first drew my attention to him 
in the Kursaal and then brought back to my recollection, one by 
one, the more minute traits of his appearance—the colour and 
expression of his eyes, his sharp aquiline nose with the mark of 
an old scar, a peculiar twitching of the under lip, and the same 
large ring set with brilliants which I saw in my dream.’ 

‘Granting fora moment,’ said I, ‘that De Montillac and the 
man you saw in your dream are the same, you do not, I suppose, 
imagine, as the remark in your diary would lead me to infer, that 
the man himself had a similar dream that is to say, one in which 
he enacted the part of your assailant, at the same time that you 
had yours ?’ 

‘I am certainly inclined to believe that he had such a dream,’ 
answered Langholme, ‘ although, even if we could question him 
on the point, it might be difficult to prove it; for he might have 
such a dream and yet on waking retain such a vague and confused 
impression of it that in the course of a few hours it would fade 
entirely from his memory, or, which I think quite as likely, he 
might have such a dream with all its seeming vivid reality and 
yet remember nothing whatever of it when he awoke.’ 

‘You are becoming charmingly obscure, my dear Langholme,’ I 
remarked. ‘Take care that you don’t lose yourself among the clouds.’ 

‘The subject of dreams,’ resumed Langholme, without noticing 
my interruption, ‘is one that for me has always had a peculiar 
fascination, and one on which at times I have pondered deeply. 
I believe that dreams may, as a rule, be divided into two classes, 
which, for the purpose of illustration, we may term normal and 
abnormal ones. The latter are generally the result of extraneous 
circumstances, or may follow as the further unwinding of some 
thread of thought on which the brain has been busy during the 
day and now proceeds to take up again in a sort of wild tangle 
during sleep. Perhaps, indeed, it would be safe to put down all 
such dreams as the sequence of unhealthy action or over-excitement 
of the brain or stomach, producible by a hundred different causes, 
known and unknown. Of the other class of dreams, those I have 
termed normal ones, few in number as regards our recollection 
of them in comparison with those of the first-named class, I believe 
that we seldom retain any waking impression; with rare excep- 
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tions they pass away in the fumes of sleep and are forgotten. For 
I believe this, and it is the groundwork of my airy edifice—that 
we seldom sleep without dreaming. At the close of day, when 
brain and body are alike wearied, we retire to bed gratefully, to 
sleep and to gather up new vigour for the morrow ; but while our 
earthly husk reposes, slumbers, is dead but for the mechanical 
action of certain pulses, the brain—or rather the busy unresting 
Ariel which tenants that strange domicile-—is far away, gathering 
from fresh woods and pastures new, from the cloudy, illimitable 
realms of dreamland, stores of strength and elasticity to meet the 
dull earthly requirements of the morrow. We awake, and we 
know not that we have been visitants of a strange mysterious land, 
that we have been enacting a part in some fantastic drama wilder 
often than the day-dreams of the maddest poet. In change, not 
in inaction, lie the elements of strength. Whenever, ina morning, 
[ feel my mind to be more than usually clear and buoyant, I say 
to myself, “ Last night I had happy dreams.” Further, I hold 
with the old poetic dictum that ‘ All which seems is.” And this 
brings us back to the starting-point. According to my theory, in 
all cases of normal, healthy dreams, the actors in the visionary 
drama, however numerous they may be, all dream that they are 
filling the parts which the others in their dreams see them filling ; 
thus De Montillae should have dreamt atthe same time that I 
dreamt that he enacted the part of my assailant in our imaginary 
encounter. But, as I said before, to prove that such was the ease 
would be next to impossible.’ 

‘What foundation,’ said I, ‘is there for supposing, or what 
proof have you to offer, that the theory you put forward is 
anything more than a wild flight of imagination on your part ?’ 

‘ Alas ! my friend,’ answered Langholme, ‘ this is precisely one 
of those things which cannot be proved—at least, not by any rules 
of mental arithmetic at present known to us. My wild-goose 
theory has for its foundation nothing more substantial than 
certain remarkable coincidences which have come under my 
notice at different times, a few apparently authentic dream 
narratives which I have picked up in the course of much desul- 
tory reading, and some half-dozen dream stories told me by sundry 
friends and acquaintances on whose veracity I canrely. Beyond 
that it is indeed nothing more than a flight of imagination.’ 


De Montillac and his wife were making their game as usual 
the following evening, and for three nights after that, winning 
largely on each occasion, but always leaving the table punctually 
as the clock struck ten. 
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On the morning of the fifth day of our sojourn, Victor and I 
left Kaiserbad for an excursion into the surrounding country. 
We were away nearly a week, and after a late dinner on the even- 
ing of our return we mechanically bent our steps towards the 
Kursaal, As before, we found the Frenchman, his wife, his valet, 
and his chair in front of one of the tables; only this evening, 
contrary to precedent, there was no little heap of winnings at the 
elbow of Madame ; while De Montillac’s hands trembled more than 
ever, and his former cynical smile was replaced by a thunderous 
frown as one rouleau after another was drawn from the velvet 
sachet. 

Except the croupier, the only person at the table who seemed 
to be winning was a tall, thin, melancholy looking young Italian of 
decidedly shabby appearance who sat directly opposite Madame. As 
usual, there was quite a crowd round the table, and it was amusing 
to hear the comments of some of the veteran gamblers upon the 
singular change of fortune which had befallen the Frenchman and 
his wife since the advent of the young Italian. They were now 
as unlucky as they had been fortunate before. On two points 
these ancient rooks were all agreed—that the melancholy looking 
stranger was the béte nuire who had brought ill-luck to the French- 
man, and that if the latter were wise he would quit Kaiserbad at 
once before the tide of ruin had set in too strongly. 

For six consecutive evenings the Frenchman’s run of ill-luck 
continued. The Italian always occupied the seat opposite Madame, 
silently constituting himself, as it were, her special antagonist ; 
and every evening a hundred greedy eyes gazed enviously at the 
heap of gold, sometimes light, sometimes heavy, which he carried 
away at the end of his play. One evening he was later than usual 
in taking his seat at the table, and till he came fortune smiled 
brightly on De Montillac, only to desert him the moment his 
opponent began to play. On the sixth evening the agony of the 
Frenchman seemed to be culminating. Great drops of sweat stood 
on his brow as, in accordance with the exigencies of the game, he 
handed one rouleau after another to Madame and watched the 
croupier rake them one by one away ; and when the clock pointed 
to ten he struck his clenched fist on the table and said with an 
oath, in French, ‘ Another week of this work andI shall be a 
ruined man! ’ 

‘ Fi donc, Henri!’ said Madame reprovingly in low liquid 
tones. ‘Do not makea scene, I pray of you;’ and as she rose she 
flashed down on the Italian a swift venomous shaft of hatred that 
would have struck him dead on the spot had her power been equal 
to her «will. 
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Early next morning Langholme and I set out for a drive, 
getting back just in time for the table @’héte. The first news that 
greeled us was that the young Italian had been found dead in bed 
that morning under very mysterious circumstances, some people 
opining that he had committed suicide, while others averred that 
he had been robbed and murdered. But the doctors and the 
authorities had the case under investigation, and we should doubt- 
less know more about it on the morrow. 


IIT. 


I was so tired and good-for-nothing on the evening of our return 
from our excursion that I decided to stay indoors. So Langholme 
sallied out by himself when dinner was over, promising me that 
on his return he would furnish me with whatever particulars he 
might be able to pick up concerning the affair of the young Italian. 
It was late when he got back and I had gone off to bed, but he 
came to my room, and, finding I was not asleep, he sat down and 
proceeded to give me an account of what he had heard. 

‘Sure enough,’ said he, ‘ the young Italian is dead—dead, too, 
under very singular circumstances. He arrived at Kaiserbad about 
nine days ago, and was, it seems, in the habit of depositing his 
winnings with the landlord of his hotel every night for safety. 
Last night, however, the landlord being ill had gone to bed before 
the Italian got back from the Kursaal. So the young fellow took 
the bag containing the money into his bedroom, saying with a 
laugh in the hearing of several people that he would make a 
pillow of his winnings, and so ensure golden dreams. He then 
went and smoked a cigar on the terrace, drank half a bottle of 
wine, asked for his candlestick, bade one or two casual acquaint- 
ances good-night, and retired to his room; and that was the last 
‘ that was seen of him alive. On his arrival at Kaiserbad he com- 
plained to his landlord of an affection of the lungs, and got 
assigned to himself a bedroom on the ground floor, so as to avoid 
the labour of going upstairs. This bedroom, originally intended 
for a sitting-room, opened by means of two French windows on to a 
balcony on which were ranged a number of shrubs and evergreens. 
Both these windows were securely bolted by one of the servants 
just before the Italian retired for the night. When the servants 
knocked at the door this morning there was no reply, and after 
the scene usual on such occasions, the door was broken open, and 
the young man was found lying in bed, apparently in a pleasant 
sleep, but in reality stone dead. Near the bed was found a small 
empty phial, whicli gave rise to the rumour that he had poisoned 
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himself, but all his winnings of last night had disappeared. A 
more minute examination showed that a square piece of glass had 
been cut out of one of the windows by means of a diamond, in 
such a position that any one from the outside by putting his hand 
through the aperture could at once draw back the bolt by which 
the window was secured.. There seems to be no doubt that such 
was the method adopted for effecting an e:.trance, but whoever did 
it was cool enough to rebolt the window on leaving the room. 

‘There being no external marks of violence to account for 
death, the doctors have decided upon making a post-mortem 
examination of the body. 

‘For these and other particulars I am indebted to our obliging 
friend Herr Volckmann, who, as you are probably aware, is a 
Government functionary of high position. 

‘There are one or two points connected with the case respect- 
ing which I have not spoken to any one. Firstly, I discovered that 
the suite of apartments occupied by De Montillac and his wife are 
situated directly over the bedroom of the Italian. Secondly, the 
empty phial found near the dead man’s bed is made of thick green 
cut glass and has a gold stopper—the very phial, in fact, seen by me 
in that dream with whieh our French friend was so signally mixed 
up, of which you read an account a few days ago in my diary. The 
phial, though empty, still retained a peculiar, faint, aromatic odour, 
very refreshing and delightful, the inhalation of which brought 
vividly to my mind every little halt-forgotten incident connected 
with that visionary struggle among the ruins.’ 

Next morning Langholme and I went to the hotel where the 
body of the Italian lay. The influence of Herr Voleckmann pro- 
cured me a sight of the phial, which was now in the hands of the 
police. It tallied exactly with the description given in my friend’s 
diary. 

‘It has just been whispered to me,’ said Langholme on our 
way back, ‘ that strong suspicions attach to the Frenchman and 
his wife, and that their rooms and effects are about to undergo a 
strict examination by the police.’ 

‘Do you intend to say anything to Volckmann respecting the 
phial in connection with your dream ?’ I asked. 

Victor shook his head. ‘What I could tell would not be 
accepted as evidence by any one but a dreamer and visionary like 
myself. Voleckmann would scout the idea of acting on such a 
suggestion. Besides, De Montillac is already under surveillance, 
and should the perquisition of the police bring to light nothing 
inculpatory, I don’t think that I should be justified in endeavour- 
ing, on the mere strength of what you and I know, to build up an 
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accusation against a man who may possibly be innocent, however 
much I myself may feel inclined to believe the contrary.’ 

Next morning Langholme and I set out for Munich, and were 
away ten days. We had scarcely alighted at the hotel on our 
return to Kaiserbad before we encountered Voleckmann. ‘ What 
about the affair of the young Italian?’ was Langholme’s first 
question. 

‘Ah, bah! that bagatelle is hushed up and all but forgotten 
in our gay little pandemonium here,’ answered the lively Herr, 
with a lift of the shoulders that was quite as expressive as 
Lord Burleigh’s historical nod could ever have been. ‘The re- 
sult confirmed the opinion whispered by you at the first. There 
is no doubt that he died from the results of some strange poison, 
but by whom administered there was no evidence to show. That 
it was not his own act there can be no moral doubt ; besides which, 
his winnings bad disappeared. However, as the police could make 
nothing of the case, and as the doctors were puzzled and could not 
agree among themselves, and as on examination of the dead man’s 
papers it was found that he was a nobody—merely the son of a 
Customs official at some petty Italian port—it was not thought 
advisable to make too much bother about a trifle, so the affair was 
allowed to lapse quietly into oblivion. or, as you are doubtless 
aware, it is the policy of a paternal Government as regards this 
favoured spot to imbue its visitors with the conviction that dining, 
flirtation, roulette, and rouge-et-noir are the sole ends worth living 
for.’ 

‘And De Montillac and his wife ?’ 

‘ They left here several days ago,’ answered the German. ‘ It 
did not suit them to have their effects examined, although nothing 
was discovered bearing on the case in hand, and the day after they 
were released from surveillance away they went to try their luck 
elsewhere. As for the Frenchman, it was proved by medical 
evidence that he was incapable of walking six yards except on 
crutches ; and as regards Madame, in the first place it was not a 
likely deed for a woman to do, and, secondly, she was seen by 
two or three of the servants to retire to her room shortly after 
eleven o'clock, Now, in order to effect an entrance into the 
Italian’s room by way of the window she would have had to pass 
along a much-frequented corridor, down the principal staircase of 
the house, and out at the front door, round which there is generally 
a knot of young men smoking till a late hour, and after that the 
door is secured and left in charge of the night porter and could 
not possibly be opened by a stranger without attracting attention. 
But even supposing she reached the room without discovery, she 
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would have to come the same way back. No, I don’t see how it 
would be possible for her to do it and escape detection.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ whispered Victor to me as we passed on into 
the hotel, ‘ I for one believe that the secret of the young Italian’s 
death rests between De Montillac and his wife, and nothing short 
of proof positive would convince me to the contrary.’ 

‘ And that you are never likely to have in this world,’ said J. 

A fortnight later my holiday came to an end, and after bidding 
Langholme a cordial farewell I set off for London and hard work, 
leaving my friend to pursue his tour alone, 


IV. 
Extract from a Letter by Victor Langholine, Esq. 
Washington, U.S.: December 1862. 


. . » I have already apprised you that I lately fell in with the 
ci-devant De Montillac while wandering in the neighbourhood of 
one of the many fields of slaughter which signalised McClellan’s 
disastrous retreat from the Chickahominy to the Potomac, and I 
now proceed to give you some further particulars of our meeting. 
An announcement of my profession (you are aware that I hold a 
French diploma) procured me admission into places where as a 
mere stranger I should have been denied. 

The moment I set eyes on him I knew him again. He was 
lying on a rude pallet in a corner of a large barn which for lack 
of a better place had been converted into a temporary hospital. 
You remember his appearance at Kaiserbad-—his tattoved face, 
his jewellery, his invalid chair, his servant in livery, and his 
siren of a wife. Now, in a bundle by the side of his pallet, was 
tied up the uniform, torn and dirty, of a private in the Federal 
Army. He had been struck some days before by a splinter of a 
shell, and the doctors had given him up. His period of intenze 
pain was over when I saw him; he suffered little now; it was a 
fatal sign, and he knew it. Firmly clutched in one hand he held 
a common horn box containing a little snuff, of which he inhaled 
a pinch occasionally with an air of thorough miserly enjoyment, 
his last earthly care evidently being to make his snuff last out till 
he should be past needing another pinch. I sat down on a rude 
plank by his side. 

‘Good-day, Monsieur de Montillac. How do you find your- 
self?’ I said in French. 

‘How! Monsieur knew me during my beaux jours, and he 
recognises me again—and here!’ he exclaimed, turning on me 
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with a momentary vivacity. ‘But Monsieur is English,’ he added, 
peering up curiously into my face, ‘and he must pardon me when 
I say that I do not remember ever having had the pleasure of 
meeting him in society.’ He gave a ghastly smirk, tapped his box, 
and peered into it as though debating with himself whether he 
could afford to offer me a pinch. Finally he decided that he could 
not. 

‘I encountered you at Kaiserbad some few summers ago,’ [ said ; 
‘you and Madame de Montillac were there and had a great run of 
luck, if I remember rightly. May I venture to hope that Madame 
is well and happy ?’ 

An evil light leapt into his eyes, and his lips tightened over 
his teeth as he muttered a string of execrations under his breath. 

‘And the young Italian,’ I said in a low voice, ‘the poor young 
man who died so mysteriously one night, after winning heavily at 
the tables ?’ 

‘What of him?’ he asked. ‘ Why do you speak to me about 
him ?’ 

‘ Because you know the secret of his death,’ I whispered. 

His lips turned livid, and a sudden terror looked at me out of 
his eyes. For a little while he lay without speaking. 

‘ Well—yes—lI do know the secret of his death,’ he answered 
after a time ; ‘and if you are at all curious about it, I will tell you 
the story; though how you happen to know that I was in any way 
mixed up with the affair is more than I can imagine. However, 
that matters nothing now. <A minute ago, when you spoke of the 
Italian, a sudden chill came over me. I forgot for the moment 
that I was past all earthly hopes and fears, that if I were the 
veriest murderer on earth, Justice could not touch me now, that if 
all the riches in the world were mine they would be as so much 
dust in my hands—to such a bitter strait have I come at last.’ 

He lay still for a little while with shut eyes and a troubled 
look on his face. His thoughts were travelling back into the past ; 
his memories were steeped in gall. 

What follows was told me in a fragmentary way, in the course 
of the half-dozen visits I paid De Montillac before he died, and 
with many breaks and abrupt changes of subject between. I jotted 
down a few notes from time to time in the course of the recital, and 
now give you the narrative as nearly as possible in the man’s own 
words. 

‘I am the son of one of the most eminent professors of the art 
of legerdemain which France has ever had the honour of pro- 
ducing. Asa youth I wandered up and down the Continent with 
my father, assisting him in his performances and being gradually 
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initiated into the mysteries of the profession. But I never took 
kindly to it. That, however, did not greatly matter, for my father’s 
gains were large, I was his only son, and he indulged me in every 
way as though I were a young aristocrat. 

‘But when I was about twenty-two years old my father and I 
had a terrible quarrel. There was a jupon in the case, you may 
be sure. Neither of us would give way to the other, and it ended 
by my father turning me out of doors. I borrowed a thousand 
francs from a friend and set out for England, a country which I 
had long wished to visit. 

‘But a thousand franes will not last for ever, and before long I 
saw starvation staring me in the face. Accordingly, I at once pro- 
ceeded to furbish up my half-forgotten acquirements, designing, 
monsieur, to astonish your phlegmatic nation with a display of 
legerdemain such as they had never been privileged to witness 
before. Suddenly I saw the announcement of an exhibition by one 
of your great English wizards. I went to assist at it, and dis- 
covered to my dismay that the Englishman knew far more than I 
did, and that without long years of practice I could not hope to 
enter into competition with bim. 

‘I will not weary you, monsieur, by dwelling on this part of my 
career. It is enough to say that I sank lower and lower, till at 
length I was glad to accept the offer of an eminent caravan pro- 
prietor to fill the post of New Zealand chief in his establishment, 
his last chief having lately died. The only condition was that I 
should allow myself to be tattooed. I was reckless and desperate, 
and acceded to the proposal. The operation was skilfully per- 
formed by an ex-sailor who had lived for years among a tribe of 
aborigines; and [ then made my appearance before the public in 
the paint, feathers, and paraphernalia of a genuine Maori chief. It 
was a life that suited me well enough for a time; I had always a 
sufficiency of spare cash for absinthe and cigarettes. 

‘ After a few years I was recalled to France by the death of my 
father. He had forgiven me at the last moment and had left me 
all his property. After airing my fortune in Paris for six months 
I set out on an extended tour. But I did not go alone. 

‘ How or where I first met Elise Duvrier, it matters not to say. 
I knew nothing of her antecedents—know nothing of them to this 
day—and nothing I cared. I knew only that I loved her. Elise 
was wise ; she loved no one but herself. I bought her a diamond 
bracelet, gave her ample proof that my fortune was a substantial 
reality, and she agreed to follow my fortunes. 

‘ For two years we travelled from place to place as the caprices 
of Elise dictated. She was not without her little extravagances, 
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and my fortune was slowly melting away; but I was powerless to 
help myself. After a time we grew tired of sight-seeing, and then 
Elise took to gambling ; at first merely pour passer le temps, but 
after a time the passion grew upon her and became the one ab- 
sorbing occupation of her life. As a rule she was wonderfully 
lucky, and for a time her winnings served to prop my tottering 
fortunes. 

‘ After a time we came to Kaiserbad, and fortune befriended us as 
usual till the young Italian of whom you lately spoke appeared on 
the scene. But with his arrival everything changed, and before 
long I half began to believe in the theory of Elise that he had 
brought some diabolical influence to bear upon us. Elise, who 
was terribly superstitious, had indeed urged me to go away after 
the first night, but for once I decided contrary to her wishes and 
determined to remain. At the end of a week I found a frightful 
hole in my fast-decreasing resources, but Elise only laughed when 
I spoke of it, and said that I ought to have taken her warning in 
time. 

‘One night about eleven o’clock she came into my dressing- 
room and seated herself on a low stool at my feet. ‘* Henri,” she 
said, looking up and speaking very slowly and distinctly, “ Justine 
tells me that she heard our Italian friend say downstairs just now 
that he intended to make a pillow of his rouleaux to-night and so 
have golden dreams.” 

‘* What has that to do with us?” 

‘ “ Nothing—nothing atall. You like to hear the gossip of the 
place, so I thought I would tell you. But it is almost time for you 
to take your draught.” 

‘Shortly afterwards I went to bed. Elise brought me my 
customary potion, after which I at once fell asleep, and did not 
awake again till aroused by the noise of some one effecting an 
entrance into my room by way of the window. Next moment I 
recognised the intruder as Elise. She was in male attire, having 
dressed herself for the occasion in a masquerade suit which formed 
a portion of her wardrobe, while a small black bag was slung by a 
strap from her shoulder. Having drawn up the rope-ladder by 
means of which she had both left and entered the room, she took 
off her slouched hat, wig, and mask, turned up the night-lamp, and 
came and sat down beside me. 

‘“ Where have you been?” I asked, although I had already 
guessed the truth. 

‘¢T have been paying our Italian friend a visit, and he has 
kindly made me a present of his last evening’s winnings,’ and she 
pointed carelessly to the bag. 
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” 


‘“¢ You have robbed him!” I exclaimed. ‘“ You are——- 

‘She laid her hand over my mouth. “ You forget, my Henri, 
that you are addressing yourself to a lady.” 

‘I stared at her, astounded by the audacity of the exploit. 

‘« You would like some particulars,” she said. ‘Good; youshall 
have them. I put on my masquerade dress of Monsieur Smeeth 
the Englishman. I took the rope-ladder which you, in your 
foolish dread of fire, always keep by you wherever you go; I fixed 
the hooks in the window-frame, let down the ladder outside, and 
then descended with my empty bag as nimbly asa squirrel. After 
listening for a minute, I took my ring and cut neatly and deftly 
a little square out of one of the lower panes of the window. To 
unbolt the window, open it, and glide behind the curtains was the 
work of a few moments—then forward, into the room, step by 
step, till I stood by the bedside and bent silently over the sleeper. 
A night-lamp was burning on the chimney-piece. 

‘“ Naturally, I may say unconsciously, my fingers strayed to his 
pillow. Yes—underneath it was certainly some hard substance— 
a bag of gold! But something disturbed him; he turned over, 
flung up one arm, muttered a few words, and seemed as if he 
were about to awake. What a predicament for your poor Elise! 
But thanks to you, my Henri, I had not come unprepared for such 
an emergency.” 

‘“ Thanks to me! I do not understand you, Elise.” 

‘«“ T had the green phial concealed in the breast pocket of my 
coat.” 

‘T looked at her in astonishment. ‘ And pray who revealed to 
you the secret of the green phial ?” 

‘“ You yourself, dear friend ; no one else.” 

*“ Thad forgotten.” 

‘« Being, then, prepared, no sooner did my sleeper begin to grow 
restless than I applied the phial to his nostrils for a few seconds, 
It quieted him almost immediately. I then gently raised his 
head and drew the bag from under his pillow, together with a 
small box of very excellent bon-bons which I found there. Un- 
fortunately as I was crossing the room the phial slipped from my 
fingers and rolled under the bed, but nobody will know it for yours 
when it is found. I re-fastened the window, climbed the ladder, 
and here lam. Signor l’Italiano will be rather astonished when 
he wakes in the morning and finds that his gold has taken to 
itself wings, and vanished for ever. Really these bon-bons are 
very nice.” 

‘Next morning, when the news spread through the hotel that 
the young Italian had been found dead in bed, even Elise paled 
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for a time, and a deadly fear caused her to tremble in every limb, 
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But she soon recovered her sang-froid. ‘I never intended that 
it should end thus—never !” she asseverated, and I believed her. 

‘Probably, monsieur, you know as well as I how the affair 
ended. The police made a perquisition into our effects, but found 
nothing inculpatory—Elise was too wary for that—and as soon as 
we were free to do so, we left Kaiserbad for ever. 

‘From the night of the young Italian’s death a cloud seemed 
lo grow up between Elise and myself—an intangible something, 
easily felt, but difficult to describe. I loved her, and yet I feared 
her. I knew that if I should ever stand in the way of her 
interests she would sacrifice me with as little compunction as she 
had sacrificed the Italian, and yet I could not bear to part from 
her. It seemed to me, when I thought of such a thing, as if all 
the light and gladness of my life would be shut out for ever were 
she to leave me. 

‘After a time we found ourselves at Nice, where I fell ill of 
a fever. Elise was disconsolate. As soon as my wits began to 
wander she ordered me to be taken to the hospital ; then she paid 
the hotel bill, packed up her trinkets, and fled away. And from 
that day to this I have never seen her again. 

‘ How I gradually sunk in the world till I came to be what 
you see me now were a weary story for me to tell, and twice as 
weary for you, monsieur, to listen to. Enough that I am here, 
but not for long now—not for long!’ 





When De Montillac had ceased speaking, I said to him: 
‘You made mention just now of a certain green phial, and seemed 
to attribute the death of the Italian to the inhalation of its con- 
tents. As a medical man I am interested in such matters. Can 
yeu give me any further particulars concerning the phial in 
question ?’ 

‘It was originally the property of my father,’ answered De 
Montillac, and descended to me, together with many other curious 
objects, at his decease. My father dabbled a good deal in toxi- 
cology, and professed, with what degree of truth I know not, to have 
discovered the secret of some of those subtle poisons of which such 
terrible use was made by the Borgias and other great Italian 
families during the middle ages. The green phial was supposed 
to be nothing more harmful than a tiny flask of perfume, but its 
properties were peculiar. It emitted a faint but delightful odour 
different from any other perfume with which I am acquainted. 
Inhale this odour for a quarter of a minute with the phial close 
to your nostrils, and the effect upon the system was refreshing 
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and exhilarating in the highest degree, stimulating the brain, 
brightening the eyes, and causing the blood to course more gene- 
rously through the veins—an effect delicious but transitory. 
Inhale the perfume of the phial for half a minute, and you would 
fall without warning into a profound lethargy lasting for several 
hours. Let some one hold the phial to your nostrils for sixty 
seconds, and you would never wake more on earth. 

‘I had kept this singular drug by me as a curiosity, never 
making further use of it—as, indeed, why should I ?—than at rare 
intervals to take an exhilarating sniff, thinking sometimes that, 
should my troubles ever become greater than I could bear, I knew 
of an easy and pleasant mode of ending them for ever. 

‘When Elise made mention of the phial on the night of the 
Italian’s death, there came into my mind the picture of a half- 
forgotten dream, in which, after overpowering a man—a stranger 
whom I had never seen before—I rendered him insensible by 
means of the phial and then robbed him of a box of precious 
stones which he had just dug out of the ruins of some old castle. 
I told the story laughingly to Elise over breakfast next morning, 
never thinking that she would ever call it to mind again or turn to 
such strange use in real life an incident based on nothing but a 
dream.’ 


I had learnt from De Montillac all I wanted to know. 

He lay back in a state of exhaustion after he had finished his 
narrative, of which the latter part had been told in low, broken 
accents which showed how weak he was becoming. I administered 
a restorative and then rose to leave him, telling him that I would 
visit him again towards evening. 

‘You won’t forget to come, Doctor?’ he said, his eyes gazing 
into mine with strange yearning wistfulness. 

‘I will not forget.’ 

At five o’clock I went back to the hospital. De Montillae was 
lying with his face turned to the wall, his empty snuff-box firmly 
grasped in one hand. I thought he was asleep. I touched him. 
He was dead. 


T. W. SPEIGHT. 





Clever Dsen’s Wires. 


‘{ 1ixe the society of clever men,’ said a lady of fashion in my 
hearing the other day—‘ literary men, and that sort, you know; but 
their wives are horrid !’ 

This is, no doubt, comforting to literary men and others whom 
it may concern. That the private support and helpmeet should 
be the public drag and marplot is, no doubt, a pity; but that in 
some cases it is so, many a struggling and ambitious man has 
reason to know. 

I am not gcing to reconstitute society in these few paragraphs. 
I don’t quite see my way to it. The great question of ‘Sing 
heigho, young maids must marry,’ and the corresponding senti- 
ment that ‘it is not good that man should be alone, are often 
practically complicated with free-and-easy solutions, which I-have 
no intentions further to allude to here. What is to be done, when 
the clever man is married, with the clever man’s wife ?—that is 
the point. 

An ambitious man may often drift into an early and inexpe~ 
dient marriage. It has been remarked that those who have risen 
from the ranks raise themselves, not their wives. Polly, the 
farmer’s daughter, was very well as the village belle; but when 
the young doctor, son of the village apothecary, makes a cowp, and 
puts up a brass-plate in Harley Street, Polly can hardly expect to 
dine with Sir Gorgeum or lunch with Lady Swellington. 

There may be a great deal of naughty pride on Lady Swelling- 
ton’s part, no doubt—it is her well-known way. The fashionable 
diner-out may notice with secret annoyance the absence of his 
wife’s name on the invitation-card. The aggrieved lady may 
express her disgust in terms which it is unnecessary to record; but 
the fact is it is just one of those cases where every one is to blame, 
and yet where no one is to blame. Circumstances, over which 
none of the parties concerned seemed to have any control, have 
placed every one a little in the wrong; and the false position has 
somehow got itself accepted with a sniff on Swellington’s side, and 
a snap on Polly’s. 

Now, I have often thought of this question—what is to be 
done with clever men’s wives? I have met a good many of them 
—seen them at home and abroad—come to certain conclusions 
about them generally, and I will state them here as succinctly as I 
can. 
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First, obviously, clever men’s wives differ as much as the clever 
men themselves. All clever men are not liked or generally wanted 
in society. Some are bores; some are intolerably vulgar or con- 
ceited ; others are sulky, taciturn, or awkward. 

Then, clever men’s wives are not all unpresentable ; many are 
well-born—others have learned to adapt themselves to altered and 
improved cireumstances. Some few are real additions to any 
company ; they are themselves clever and accomplished women, 

With these few prefatory remarks I will proceed to show who 
is in the wrong when this social friction about wives takes place ; 
and how a certain amount of prudence, common sense, and tact 
would place all who are now habitually in the wrong, in the right. 
First, your ambitious clever fellow who means to rise must con- 
sider how far he will weight himself in the race of life by an early 
marriage. Nobody can advise another man about that, so I pass 
on to the practical question upon which advice may be given. 

Obviously, my dear Clatterdash, you who mean to rise at the 
lar, and can’t keep yourself going without writing for the papers, 
must—if you will marry—choose a woman whose character you 
will be able to mould, who can appreciate your aspirations and 
lend herself to your plans, and who has tact to know her place 
and take it. Any man who is not utterly blinded—and you, Clat- 
terdash, are the last man to be blinded against your will—any 
man, I say, who is not a mere weakling with women, can see 
if a girl has tact, taste, quickness, diplomacy—qualities which, 
when the cheeks are a little thinner and eyes a little more 
weary, will prove far more useful than they are now. 

If you marry such a girl, depend upon it, she will take her 
place by your side instead of at your footstool, When you rise 
she will rise. But if you marry a mere drudge—a pink-and- 
white mother with her head wholly in the kitchen and her heart 
wholly in the nursery—why, by-and-by, when the pink-and-white 
is whity-brown, and she comes up to town with half a dozen 
children under twelve, and untidy gloves—can you be surprised 
at Lady Swellington, who likes your good stories, saying, with 
very little fear of contradiction, ‘ Your wives are horrid’ ? 

The fact is, her ladyship is in the right; you have been to 
blame, with your prospects and ambitions, for marrying a mere 
drudge—and the good-hearted Polly is to blame, poor soul, for 
being simply herself. 

But Lady Swellington may also be to blame. Let us suppose, 
my dear Clatterdash, that you have not been such a fool as to 
marry that plump little Susan—the youngest of the Turnuptops, 
out. of that Clodshire village; you resisted her shy glances in the 
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choir at church, you declined to linger too long by the stile that 
led across her father’s field to the cottage in which your own father, 
the parish doctor, lived. You actually left the village and went 
up to college—which your good father pinched himself to pay 
for—without committing yourself with Miss Susan. Once up in 
town, when you leave college and go into chambers, you drop 
Turnuptop’s cousin, who has that large and thriving ham-and-beef 
shop, and has no two ideas in common with you, but is most eager 
for you to go and see Susan, whois just up foraweek. Clatterdash, 
my dear boy, you drop all that like hot potatoes. You spend your 
time chiefly in Eccleston Square, when you can afford an evening 
out—for you do stick to work—I must give you full credit for 
that. You like music too, and you have a pleasant wit. The 
Sudely de Blanks, in Eccleston Square—relatives of your friend 
Sudely of Oriel—are always glad to see you. 

Adéle is the second girl; she has only 100/. a year of her own 
—her sister having been the favourite of her old uncle Sir Grimer 
de Banko, who left her a little fortune. But Adéle is bright and 
quick ; Adéle sings; she is not too pretty either, but very refined 
and full of tact—a girl that will quickly understand things, and 
set herself to acquire what may be required of her ‘in that state 
of life, &c.’ Her beau idéal is not a large family, but her ideas 
of life are more or less connected with a husband —a husband 
who must be no fool, whose abilities will command respect and 
a rise in the world. Clatterdash, you are the man. She is the 
girl for you. Her grandfather, it is true, made money in the 
Brazils, and her grandmother’s name is not generally known ; but 
the girl has been perfectly educated. Her father was something 
in the city and a distant connection of Sudely de Vaux—in fact, a 
sort of cousin of the present Lord Bullock. I say she is the girl 
for you. You yourself are only an apothecary’s son; but you have 
brains, and her family hangs on to the skirts of polite society. 

Now, Lady Swellington, whep you ask young Clatterdash, 
because he talks well, and is perhaps in the running for a certain 
borough, you can have no excuse for cutting Adéle. You will 
try it on, no doubt; but you will be beaten if Clatterdash knows 
his business. 

If a presentable wife is not presented, it is her husband’s own 
fault. With a woman like Adéle you can always force the hand 
of the ‘ upper ten,’ if you think it worth forcing. You can always 
make her way as well as your own, and in society no man can be 
called thoroughly successful who does not, sooner or later, obtain 
the usual forms of social acceptance for his wife as well as himself. 
The object of this article is to subdue the swelling pride of the 
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mighty, as well as to exalt them of low degree, so only they be 
worthy of it. 

The sooner it is understood that people’s little games are to a 
great extent in their own hands, the sooner they will get what 
they want, or reconcile themselves, without undignified grumbling, 
to failure. 

If Adéle Sudely (née de Blank) is a lady in manner, and as 
much an addition to your circle as most of the other ladies, and 
you, my dear Lady Swellington, are determined to have that rising 
young man Clatterdash at your house, you will find you will have 
to ask her at least often enough to place her on a social equality. 
It will be for Clatterdash to bring you to this point, and if you 
flinch, the bad breeding will be all on your side. 

On the other hand, my dear Susan (née Turnuptop), you are 
really such a sight now, although you are only thirty, that no one 
can believe you ever were a fresh young girl, or that you ever sat 
down in a lady’s drawing-room ; probably you never have, you say, 
with a toss of your greasy ribbons, ‘you don’t want ladies that 
don’t know what is due to the wives of husbands such as yours.’ 
Exactly, and those ladies don’t want you. There should be an end 
of the matter. Husbands are more sensible about this than their 
wives. They will not, as a rule, force the partner of their joys 
upon circles which she is not calculated to adorn. A tacit sense 
of the fitness of things should rule clever men’s wives as well as 
clever men ; and, if this were so, there would be less grumbling at 
home, less rudeness abroad, and fewer questions in the Swellington 
boudoir of how to treat the female Turnuptop, or what to do with 
women who stand upon rights which really do not belong to them. 


AUSTIN BROWN. 
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Cwo of a Crade. 


A Favourite steamship of the White Star Line is in the act of 
leaving her wharf at New York for a summer trip across the 
Atlantic, with every berth engaged. The bell warning ‘all for 
the shore’ has ceased. The irrepressible straggler—who answers 
on these occasions to the inevitable Derby dog—has been hustled 
along the gangway which the deck hands will have off in another 
moment, when the hand-kissing, handkerchief-waving crowd on 
the planks is parted as by a bomb-shell, and a man carrying a 
small valise rushes through with a loud ‘Hold on!’ and just 
manages to scramble on board. He is a remarkable man—in that 
company—and immediately becomes an object of interest and 
wonder. His ‘butternut pants’ are tucked into huge boots 
reaching almost up to his knees and bearing (to the initiated) a 
pictorial history of their own. They are red with the mud of the 
Sierras, white with the dust of travel, black with the dirt of the 
New York long shore (the dirtiest dirt in the world), and polished 
to a bright bronze where they have gripped the saddle. He wears 
a rough-dried white shirt without any collar, an old blue flannel 
Norfolk jacket, and a slouch hat the original colour of which has 
long ceased to be determinable. But he sings out that ‘ Hold 
on!’ in the tone of a commander-in-chief, and when he raises his 
sombrero in apology to some ladies who had been disturbed by his 
irregular entrance, a very remarkable head is disclosed. The 
passengers shrink from him right and left, as though he were some 
dangerous animal, and a steward rushes up with a ‘’Ere now! 
second-class passengers.’ 

For all answer this man hands him his valise (a brand-new 
one) saying, ‘ Take that to No. 142, and then come back and show 
me the way to the bath-room.’ He follows the wondering waiter 
a step or two, whispers something in his ear and (apparently) shakes 
hands with him. Opinions differ as to whether he is a digger 
from Leadville, a Mormon elder, an escaped convict, or a Texan 
‘Cow-boy,’ and the important question—what is to be done with 
him at table ? being a first-class passenger—arises, 

The captain’s cabin on deck is engaged by the ‘lady’ and 
two children of Senator Hiram J. Nickersen, and her bosom friend 
Mrs. Plover—a young widow in her second year of colours, and 
one of the most accomplished flirts in the United States. The 
Hon. Hiram J. has a sleeping berth in another part of the ship. 
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Now Mrs. Nickersen, though provided with a nurse, had, as 
usual, to take care of that person’s charges in the supreme moment 
of departure, and so the sensational appearance of that picturesque 
but doubtful stranger was lost upon her. He had therefore to be 
described. 

‘My dear,’ said Cora Plover, ‘he is like MeKee Rankin in 
“The Danites”; but handsomer. He has lovely long brown hair 
passed behind his ears and rolling over his collar, A beautiful 
heard, just a shade lighter, and violet eyes with a snap in them. 
If | could paint V’d take him as a model for the Archangel Gabriel. 
What is a “cow-boy”?’ This to the Senator, who informed 
her that male persons of whatever age who tend cattle in Texas 
are called ¢ cow-boys, and are ‘a very rough crowd.’ 

‘We shall see at dinner,’ observed the widow. ‘I’ve told the 
purser to put him opposite us. He was so glad—poor man!’ 

‘The cow-boy !’ exclaimed her friend. 

‘No, the purser. He was at his wits’ end where to put him. 
Everybody had been declaring that they wouldn’t sit near him.’ 

‘ You are perfectly incorrigible, Cora,’ said Mrs. Nickersen. ‘I 
do believe that if Jumbo were dressed up in top boots and a slouch 
hat, you’d want to flirt with him.’ 


With dinner came disenchantment. The lovely brown hair, 
the flowing beard, and the violet eyes with a snap in them, were 
indeed there, but the picturesque attire had been replaced by a 
snit of unmistakably ready-made clothes which did not fit him, 
and made him look from the chin downwards like a very common 
person. 

‘He is not a cow-boy,’ Cora whispered to the Senator. ‘ He 
eats his soup like a well-bred man.’ 

‘Hush! He'll hear you.’ 

The warning came not a moment too soon, for the violet eyes 
were on her, and there was a snap in them. 

Served with fish, he clutched his fork as though it were a 
dagger, plunged it into his portion of red snapper, tore off a morsel 
which he deliberately placed on the point of his knife, and so 
passed it to digestion! Having finished, he mopped up the sauce 
with a bit of bread and ate it! Then he looked at the beautiful 
widow again, and wiped his mouth with his pocket-handkerchief ! 

‘ My test is u true one,’ she sighed, as he left the table. ‘ He 
is a cow-boy.’ 


The next morning, whilst going below to get a book out of the 
library, she tripped upon the slippery brass edging of the com- 
aa2 
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panion stairs, and fell headlong into the arms of a man who was 
just coming oui of the smoking-room. 

‘Oh, thanks so much,’ she gasped, when he had placed her on 
a settee; ‘I should have been hurt awfully if—I cannot think what 
made me fall.’ 

‘TI can,’ he replied ; ‘it was the peg heels on your boots.’ 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed ; ‘you are an Englishman then ?’ 

‘IT am an Englishman,’ he replied ; ‘ but why the then ?’ 

‘We Americans’ (she said Amuricans) ‘call these ’—showing 
for an instant the point of a delicately shod little foot—‘ shoes.’ 

‘Nothing that comes above the instep is a shoe,’ he persisted. 

‘If you were to go into any store in New York and ask for 
boots, they’d show you—well, things such as you wore yesterday,’ 

‘Ah! you noticed my boots ?’ 

‘Just as I noticed the funnel, or the mainmast, or anything 
else one cannot help seeing, she replied carelessly. 

‘Were you going down for anything I can get you?’ he asked. 

‘I wanted something to read.’ 

‘You can’t read on board ship. Your eye runs over a lot of 
words, but it is not reading. If I could go to those people on deck 
who have books in their hands, and say, * Stop right where you are, 
and tell me what the last six lines were about,” not one in ten 
could answer. You seem to be a good sailor—come up and talk 
to me.’ 

She looked at his shoes. The ends were three inches broad, and 
the instep was artificially wrinkled. The ends of his ‘ pants’ were 
sprung out over the foot, and stiffened after a fashion that made 
her shudder. His vest had hideous fancy buttons, and the cuffs 
of his coat bore a vulgar elaboration of braid. 

Could she—accustomed to the homage of golden youth in its 
most strict tense—brush skirts with this distressing suit? The 
butternut trousers and the slouch hat were the right things in 
their way. She could have been seen with himinthem. A queen 
might talk with a cow-boy in cow-boy’s dress, because he did not 
pretend to be anything else than a cow-boy, and was spoken to as 
such. But here was a pretence and a failure. 

She hesitated. 

‘I think I understand,’ he said, noticing her embarrassment. 
‘We have not been regularly introduced, and I don’t see how we 
can be, as I know no one on board. My name is Turner, and I 
was christened James. My father is a farmer in Hampshire, has 
rather a large place tiere, but I am a younger son and had to look 
ont for myself. I’ve been silver-mining in Nevada and have “made” 
my pile, not a very lofty one but enough—for me.’ 
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If in his dress some hideous errors fall, 
Look in his face and you'll forgive them all. 


Some such paraphrase of the famous couplet must have passed 
through Cora Plover’s mind. She looked in his face as he spoke, 
and met the violet eyes (without any snap in them now), listened 
to the soft but well-toned voice, and—gave in. He was an English- 
man; that accounted for any amount of eccentricity. She was 
Cora Plover, and could lay down the law to everybody that was 
anybody on board that ship. 

‘If you wish it,’ she replied; and on deck they went arm in 
arm, a manifestation and a wonder. 

‘Now tell me all about yourself,’ she said when her chair had 
been found and placed where it couldn’t roll over, and she was 
properly packed up in rugs against the spray. He told her little 
about himself, but much about the life he had been leading—its 
privations and adventures, its perils and its pleasures, and the 
splendours of nature in the land where it had been passed. And he 
told her all this well, in good English, and that low musical voice. 

‘Do you know,’ she asked him when the first bell rang for 
dinner, ‘that you are very interesting?’ He smiled, and some- 
thing like a veiled snap came over the violet eyes. ‘I must intro- 
duce you to my friends—I would so like, Mr. Turner; you have 
done me an immense service. Oh yes, you have! I know I should 
have been horribly smashed up if you hadn’t caught me. Will you 
let me do you a little one in return ?’ 

A real snap came into his eyes now. 

‘One does not seek a return for such things.’ 

‘But if it is for your good ?’ pleadingly. 

‘Go on.’ 

‘And you will not be offended ?’ 

‘If there be no offence,’ he replied gravely. 

‘None is meant, I do assure you. You are so nice in many 
respects that—perhaps it was thoughtlessness ; or that you did not 
quite realise your return to civilisation; but yesterday at dinner 
you—don’t be angry---you ate with your knife.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

‘Why not! Good gracious! it is the horror of horrors!’ 

‘That is an assertion, not an answer. I repeat—why not?’ 

‘In the first place, you made me so nervous I z 

‘That is quite enough,’ he interrupted. ‘If it annoyed you 
my question is answered. I will not eat with my knife again.’ 

Dressing for dinner, the widow had a great deal to tell Mrs, 
Nickersen about the so-called ‘cow-boy,’ pitched with some 
adroitness in an apologetic key. 
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‘ A new paradoxus,’ said the Senator when he also was told. ‘A 
male of the human race who looks like an archangel, dresses like 
a cad, talks like an encyclopedia, and wants to argue the question 
as to the propriety of eating with one’s knife!’ 

‘Ah, yes, Cora pleaded. ‘ But how nicely he gave it up!’ 

The Senator smiled and asked, ‘Is he to join the ranks of your 
forlorn hope, Mrs. Plover?’ 

‘Nonsense! I mean to civilise him—that’s all.’ 

‘But if in the process he meets the common doom ?’ 

‘He is big enough to take care of himself. Besides ’—with a 
laugh—-‘ if I am the flirt you all pretend to think me, I must not 
get out of practice.’ 

This conversation took place at the door of the captain’s cabin 
just as the dinner gong began its deafening din. As they went 
down Mr. Turner was formally introduced by the widow to her 
friends. He used his fork for its legitimate purpose, and in no way 
committed himself during the repast. At its conclusion he betook 
himself to the smoking-room, and was seen no more that night. 

‘ At any rate,’ observed Mrs. Nickersen, ‘he has the good taste 
not to force himself upon us.’ 

‘You scared him with your grand air,’ said Cora petulantly. 
‘ That’s just the way with you Washington women. Your husbands 
go spouting Democracy all over the country to get you your position, 
and then you turn your backs upon every one who isn’t in your set.’ 

The speaker was one of those who do eccentric things to show 
their power. The male passengers (three parts American) consisted 
of the usual bagmen—loud and vulgar ; the usual fathers of families 
about to travel in ‘Yurrup,’ in watchful agony lest their wives 
and children should do something which other men’s wives and 
children did not do, not get something which other men’s wives 
and children got, or be bereft of what other men’s wives and 
children had ; the usual British officers from Canada going home 
on leave and speaking only to each other; the usual funny man 
who makes puns on the materials of his reports; the usual 
engineers from Newcastle, third-rate actors going to lose their 
savings in a summer theatre, Boston professors, and New York 
dudes. 

In English society we know of no power equal to that which a 
handsome, young, and rich woman (who can compass the attendance 
at her parties of European celebrities) wields in New York, and 
out of it so far as her fame has spread. The moment she set her 
toot on board, this one looked round for a slave ~-a carrier of books 
and a tucker-in of wraps—to make himself generally useful, and (if 
possible) amusing during the voyage, and to be thrown aside with 
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her salt-stained gloves when it was ended. She thought she could 
score by appointing the ‘cow-boy’ to this post. There was dash, 
eccentricity, daring in the choice, and it scored. The cow-boy 
became a personage. Even the callow subalterns made his acquaint- 
ance and offered him cigarettes. 

The cow-boy accepted these overtures with frank bluntness, but 
did not follow them up. He did not enter upon the duties of the 
high appointment which the fair widow had unmistakably be- 
stowed ; and this worried her. It would never do for her to take 
up a man, and for him to drop her. For any man to drop her was 
out of the question. It was all Mrs. Nickersen’s fault, chilling 
him with her Washington ways. So one morning when the 
Senator had vacated the chair between these ladies, and the cow-boy 
was pacing the deck, Cora gave him one of her best smiles, and 
said, with her pretty hand on the unoccupied seat, ‘ Oh, Mr. Turner, 
won't you come and tell my friend some of those charming stories 
about Nevada? She’s dying to hear them.’ This was a fib. 

The cow-boy seated himself, and without a word of depreciation 
or preface did as he was told. Cora found herself listening like 
another Desdemona, and when he had done, and she wanted a glass 
of lemonade, she did not like to send him for it. 

Afterwards they took a turn on deck, and she cross-examined 
him on various subjects. Yes—he had passed most of his young 
days on his father’s farm, but (impressively) he had been to school, 
and to London. Why, of course, he was going straight home. 
By-and-by he would go to London again, and this was his plan— 
propounded with business-like gravity. He would get hold of 
some young swell, pay his tailor’s bill, and get him to be his guide 
and introducer to the gaieties of the great Metropolis. Cora was 
shocked. 

‘And do you really think that any gentleman would do such a 
thing ?’ she asked. 

‘Lots,’ said the cow-boy, decisively. ‘What’s the harm? 
My fellow will want money. I want society. If he gives me 
good society for my good money, we shall both be satisfied. Ifa 
fellow can buy a wife, why can’t he hire a pal?’ 

‘You have certainly very odd ideas, Mr. Turner. I hope they 
will not be disappointed.’ The fair widow spoke sharply, for his 
premise about buying wives had been proved in her own case. 

Perhaps he saw that he had offended her. Perhaps his con- 
fidence in the means proposed for getting into society was shaken. 

‘Of course you know better than I do,’ he observed apologeti- 
cally. ‘Won’t you advise me what to do? Would you just help 
me a little?’ 
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This was a poser, for she had not the least intention of know- 
ing him on shore; but her woman’s wit was equal to the occasion, 

‘My dear Mr. Turner,’ she said, ‘with all your natural good 
qualities, you will be under no necessity to buy friends. You will 
avake them.’ 

‘1 dare say you wonder, he went on, ‘ why a rough fellow like 
me should want to go into society. If you knew what it is to 
live for years without the sight of a woman’s face, or worse—in 
the sight of faces which disgrace womanhood ; you’d understand. 
When you got over your high—well, when you smiled at me that 
day and let me talk to you, it was like a draught of cool water 
after a day’s ride in the hot dust of the Cafions.’ 

They were leaning over the ship’s side—he gazing at the blue 
waves, laced with finest traceries of foam that swirled past; she 
furtively watching him. She knew what it means when a man’s 
voice falls and falters, and when he cannot look the woman to 
whom he is speaking in the face; and a thrill of triumph ran 
through her. This was big game. She felt as a man accustomed 
to slay pigeons and partridges feels when his first stag rolls over 
on the rocks. 

The usual concert for the benefit of the Liverpool Orphanage 
came off in the usual way, with the usual sotto-voce rehearsals at 
the cabin piano. It leaked out that the Cow-boy could sing 
could sing ‘My Queen,’ and Cora agreed to accompany him, but 
with some reluctance. The end of the voyage was approaching, 
and it was almost time to wean him. Besides, if he should break 
down, or vulgarise the sweet song, part of the discredit would fall 
on her. 

It was the triumph of the evening! 

He sang it with a power and a tenderness she had never heard 
excelled. His voice rang in triumph, and broke with tears. He 
was a conqueror crowning his queen with victory. He was the 
slave of her love, kissing the hem of her pure white robe. 

‘IT am ‘proud of you,’ she whispered—-and her voice was just a 
little broken—as she rose, declining at his bidding the second 
encore, loudly as it was demanded. 

The song rang in her ears all that night and held her sleepless. 
Of course he had sung it at her; of her; for her. She was his 
queen! The melodious, passionate worship filled her with delight, 
and then she cried in sheer vexation to think that a man who 
could sing with such exquisite taste should have to be told not to 
eat with his knife. It was most unscrupulous of fortune to give 
him the voice of a troubadour and the externals of a shop-boy. It 
was all very well for him to sing— 
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Whether her birth be noble or lowly, 

I care no more than the spirit above, 

And I'll give my heart to my lady's keeping 

And ever her strength on mine shall lean, 

And the stars shall fall and the angels be weeping 

Ere I cease to love her, my queen, my queen ! 
But for her, Cora Plover? What would Fifth Avenue say if this 
human paradox were to be photographed and exhibited as one for 
whom she had Jain awake a whole summer night ? 

At Queenstown she received several letters, and amongst them 
the following :— 

‘Cromwell Terrace. 

‘ Dearest Cora,—All our deeply laid travelling plans are scat- 
tered to the winds, and brand-new ones must be made. It is all 
my fault, and you shall scold me as much as you can find it in your 
heart todo when you see my excuse. He is Lord Marden, eldest 
son of the Earl of Ticehurst, and a darling. We are to be 
married on the 15th, so you must hurry up. Papa has taken this 
house for the occasion, and your room is waiting for you. Jack 
has some mysterious business of his own at Liverpool, so I have 
ordered him to meet you, and pass your baggage, and all that sort 
of thing, and be your escort up to town. As we shall meet so 
soon, and I am half crazy with trousseau fiends, no more at 
present, from your ever-loving ‘ JESSIE. 


‘P.S.—Jack is Lord Marden. Xie 


Inquiry was made for a Mr. Turner when the tug came alung- 
side for the mails. 

Cora read her letters and consulted her peerage (no properly 
minded American woman will travel without a peerage), and 
looked out Ticehurst-——thus : 

‘Ticenurst, 8th Earl. John Stephen Mayne, only son of 7th 
Earl, born at Chillington Royal, 1830; married 1852, Ellen 
Violet, 2nd daughter of Admiral Sir Claudius Turnour, K.C.B. : 
has issue: 1. John Ashton, Lord Marden, born 1853; 2. James 
Claudius, born 1854; late Scots Guards; 3. Violet Alexandra, 
born 1857. Seats.—Chillington Royal; Killpeg, N.B.; 189 
Grosvenor Place. Clubs.—Carlton, Travellers’.’ 

So ‘Jack’ had a brother, who would be—speaking formally— 
the Honourable James Mayne. Mayne? The name seemed 
familiar to her somehow. Where had she heard it, or who had 
written about it? Could he be that unprincipled but delightful 
‘Jim’ Mayne, about whom a gushing friend of her girlhood, 
inarried in London, had written such shocking stories some four 
or five years ago ? 
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There was a fog in the Mersey, of course, when the big ship 
floated up with the tide, and the tender with Custom House 
people, clerks from the company’s office, and favoured friends of 
passengers, came fussing up. Cora, got up in her shore-going 
clothes, with just an extra frill on for Jack of Jessie’s benefit, 
stood at the head of the companion stairs looking in vain for the 
cow-boy. It would never do for him and ‘ Jack’ to meet; so the 
plan was to wish him good-bye in the most decisive manner before 
the other came on board, and thus be rid of him. How tiresome 
he was! Why did he not appear, and take his dismissal in this 
convenient way ? 

Looming dimly on the tender’s bridge appeared a handsome 
man of about thirty, fresh-faced, close-cropped, dapper, speckless ! 
dressed from his pointed shoes to his curly hat as though he had 
just been picked up in St. James’s Street and dropped where he 
stood. He was the first on board, and ‘to him’—as the old 
dramatists say--went rushing another handsome man of about the 
same age, fresh-faced, close-cropped, dapper, speckless! costumed 
as though he also had been spirited direct from the same ‘ cele- 
brated eminence’—only he had no flower in his coat. They 
grasped each other by the hand, set their teeth, breathed hard, 
and fought down their feelings as only Britishers can. They 
couldn’t speak just then to save that ship from going straight to 
the bottom. The just articulate words that came were something 
about ‘ the mother,’ and Queenie. 

In a few minutes the one without a flower took the other up 
to where Cora stood, and said-— 

‘Mrs. Plover, this is Lord Marden, whom I think you expect.’ 

The usual questioning followed, with most contradictory 
answerings. 

Yes, she had had a most delightful voyage, and been very sick, 
and the weather had been dreadful, and she had enjoyed herself 
so much! She did not know what she was saying. She never 
had suffered from sea-sickness, but something very like the first 
admonition of it came over her. Things heaved and swam around 
her, and the bones of her knees melted. In the midst of quite 
another subject she broke in with— 

* But who—who—was the gentleman that introduced you ?’ 

‘Why, my brother, of course! He came over with you. 
Surely : 

‘Oh, impossible!’ gasped Cora, and if she had not clung to the 
rail she might have made another header down the companion. 
The flowerless one came up at this moment, and, noticing her 
tribulation and the appealing look she gave him, said— 
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‘ Let me take you out of this crowd. There is no hurry. We 
shall not anchor for another half-hour.’ Aft they went alone to 
the rail over which they had so often leant, and then he began :— 

‘JT don’t like to tell you what an idiot I made of myself before 
I went to America. Let me begin at the mines, where I was 
known by my mother’s name, spelt Turnowyv. There I heard 
something about my brother Jack, which worried me. I left at 
five minutes’ notice, just as I stood. In New York I had only time 
to buy some ready-made clothes and scramble on board as you saw. 
My brother-—dear old fellow! who remembers everything, made 
my tailor send me some things to Queenstown. I have had my 
hair cut and sacrificed my beard in the barber’s shop this morning, 
and am Jim Mayne again. That’s all.’ 

¢ You—you said your father was a far —farmer,’ Cora faltered. 

‘So he is. Good tenants are scarce in these hard times, so he 
farms most of his own land.’ 

‘ But you ate with your knife!’ 

‘My dear Mrs, Plover, you kindly took an interest in me as 
the Wild Man of the Sierras, and I had to keep up the character. 
I used to be a great hand at Theatricals, and ’ (very markedly) ¢ aust 
not get out of practice.’ 

Misery! shame! and utter discomfiture! He had overheard 
her conversation with the Senator! It would be told as a good 
story how she had mistaken ‘Jim’ Mayne for a cow-boy and set 
herself to civilise him! Her shame would be all over the clubs 
before the week was out, London correspondents of American 
papers would get hold of it, spice it up, and send it over for friends 
and rivals to make merry about. She would be pointed out as 
the Yankee woman who crossed wits with Jim Mayne, and got 
hurt. It was unbearable! She was ruined, disgraced, undone 
on both sides. It was as much as she could do to save herself 
from bursting into tears. 

The relief came. 

‘But,’ continued the whilom cow-boy carelessly, ‘I'm not at 
all proud of the part. It was low comedy in every sense of the 
words. Please to forget it all—as I shall. If you could imagine 
that our acquaintance began five minutes ago, and allow me to 
cultivate it in my proper person, you would do me an immense 
favour. Promise you will.’ 

She ventured to look in his face, and it told her that her secret 
was safe. ‘I do promise,’ she murmured, ‘and more—I under- 
stand, and thank you.’ 


They had two hours to wait for the train, and spent it at the 
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station hotel. There the Nickersens had taken rooms and Mrs, 
Plover retired with her friend. The brothers could talk now, and 
did. 

‘So,’ said Jim, ‘it’s come to this. You are going to marry a 
rich wife whose money will pay off the mortgages. The dear old 
governor’s anxiety about keeping up the title and providing for 
Violet’s marriage is relieved; and so he will pay my debts and 
start me afresh. Now then! What does all this cost you?’ 

‘I have proposed to give you five hundred a year,’ replied Jack 
cheerily ; ‘I can do it without turning a hair.’ 

‘Pshaw! I’m not thinking of money. Jack, old boy, you 
deserve to be happy, and I’ve come like a letter from the Pacific 
slope to see that you are. Most women would love you if you 
wanted them to, but you must marry one you love. If you think 
you're going to make a sacrifice of your life for the title, or for 
Violet, or for me 

Jack laughed. ‘Oh, you're there, are you? Wait till you see 
Jessie. Why, Jim, if she hadn’t a penny, she 

He was over head and ears in love, and going to be married in 
three days; so let those who have been in his place fill up the list 
of adjectives which he expended on his bride. 

When he had done, Jim took a slip of paper out of his waist- 
coat pocket and handed it to his brother. ‘ That’s yours,’ he said. 
‘ Awfully good of you, but I didn’t want it.’ 

It was a cheque for 2001., signed Marden. 

‘Didn’t want it?’ 

‘No. Ive made a little pile. The mortgages would have 
been all right anyhow, and Violet too, Jack. If fellows who go on 

as I did ever get to think that they rob their sisters like thieves, 
and can’t make it up, I pity them.’ 

‘Why, Jim!’ 

‘T’ve three hundred shares in a silver mine, which bring in five 
dollars each a month; and they're rising. Ive left orders to sell 
out when they get to seven anda half. That will pay my debts, 
put back Violet’s money, and give me about five thousand a year.’ 

‘ Dollars ?’ 

‘No, guineas—about, So if Queenie, God bless her! 
Here Jim pretended that his leg had gone to sleep, and stamped. 

‘I didn’t know you thought so much about her,’ mused Jack. 

‘Thought ! why, I loved “the very dust under her feet, but she 
would not believe me—or any one else either—because I had made 
such an ass of myself with—well, that’s all over. So, if Queenie 
will have me, I'll settle down. Take one of the governor’s farms 
perhaps, and bully him about improvements. Become a squire 
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and hunt the hounds. I’ve had enough of London life as I led it, 
and I’d just as soon dip my wife in the main sewer as let her 
enter it.’ 


Mrs. Plover—exquisitely dressed, and looking as happy as 
though she had never heard of cow-boys—attended her Jessie’s 
wedding. When the last handful of rice and the last slipper bad 
been flung after the happily released pair, first man Jim, leading 
one of the bridesmaids, a lady not humble in her aspect, or proud, 
but of *that sweet colour which is just between, approached her 
and said — 

‘Let me introduce—my Queen! I think, perhaps, there may 
be another wedding soon,’ 

‘ My dear,’ Cora told the blushing girl with American frank- 
ness, ‘if he can make love as he sings love songs, there is no 
perhaps about it.’ 


ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE 































































































































An Ynbvitation to Dinner. 


An invitation to dinner from Mr. and Mrs. Smith has just been 
handed in by the postman, and the sight of the missive recalls 
visions of pleasant company and an enjoyable aienu. Smith is, in 
the best sense of the term, a bon vivant. He takes care that ‘ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul’ are respectively represented by 
the science and work of a chef who understands his business, and 
by the presence at his table of sensible people who can talk of 
something more elevating in tone than the pictures at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and less bewildering than the ‘ correlation of 
forces’ or the ‘influence of heredity on developing organisms.’ 
When I last dined at Smith’s, even that eminent scientist 
Professor Caudal (whose theories respecting the disappearance 
of the tail in man and his poor relations are well known and 
appreciated at Burlington House) forgot his scientific joys and his 
mundane sorrows in the practical investigation of a lovely pain de 
volaille aux truffes which Smith’s chef had elaborated to per- 
fection. It is currently reported that it was the Professor whose 
appreciation of Smith’s filets de maquereay grillés being disturbed 
by the clatter of a fair damsel whom he had escorted to table, gave 
rise to the well-known witticism of the comic papers. The lady 
in question had commenced an argument on evolution with the 
soup (which was bonne femme, and an especial joy of Caudal’s), 
and had contrived a criticism of Spencer by the time the Pro- 
fessor’s beloved filets appeared on the scene. Darwin and Huxley 
with the soup might be borne ; but Spencer with the jilels was too 
much for the Professor’s prandial tastes. ‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘ your 
knowledge of facts is commendable ’—this was Caudal’s playful 
but porpoise-like fashion of allowing the young lady to fall partly 
from her position of scientific critic; ‘but,’ continued the Pro- 
fessor, ‘there is one fact of which you have failed to take due cog- 
nisance.” ‘ Ah, Professor,’ replied the lady, ‘I shall be so delighted 
if you will supply me with any information which will aid my 
comprehension of evolution.’ Caudal’s sonorous reply came during 
one of those mysterious lulls in the conversation which, as often as 
not, give the cowp de griice to some unfortunate and his opinions. 
‘Madam,’ said the Professor, ‘ you seem to have overlooked the 
fact that our host has the finest French cook in London!’ IT hear 
that the Professor's name is never mentioned now by the fair 
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evolutionist. And I also learn that Caudal, with a wondrous 
chuckle, in which possibly a megatherium might have indulged in 
the days of its youth, is accustomed to relate the effectual method 
whereby he was able at once to silence a talkative neighbour and 
to ingest his dinner in peace. 

Smith’s dinner invitation, and the remembrance of the Caudal 
episode, have together set one’s thoughts flying off at a tangent. 
Possibly it is the recollection of the professorial frame (which is 
large and bulky), in relation to the enjoyment of the process of 
nutrition at Smith’s, which has caused one to think of dinners and 
dining in the abstract rather than in the concrete view of things. 
Be that as it may, I begin seriously to propound to myself the 
question, ‘ Why do we eat our dinner?’ and I find the reply to the 
question rather more difficult of solution than at first sight might 
be supposed. For one thing, it cannot be denied that, if the con- 
stitution of things human had been somewhat differently ordered, 
the race might have been spared a considerable deal of trouble, 
not merely in the work of dining, but primarily in the getting of 
dinners. To persons like Smith and Caudal, the latter task is 
of course a comparatively trivial matter. For them, the chief 
labour is the variation of their menus, and the satisfactory 
digestive disposal of the nutriment they imbibe. But what is an 
easy matter to many of us, namely, the finding of food, is a tre- 
mendous task to millions of our fellows. We are not yet beyond 
the possibilities of starvation; and the Oliver Twist maxim of 
asking ‘for more’ is an actuality that animates very forcibly 
indeed the nutritive actions of tens cf thousands ofourrace. There 
is no touch of cynicism in the idea that were the work of food- 
getting superseded by some easier process of sustenance, mankind 
at large would be saved a vast amount of trouble, and a very con- 
siderable portion of misery besides, But human bodies cannot 
grow like snowballs or stalactites. We cannot add new matter 
to our outside surfaces, and thus end the process and work of 
nourishment. Life everywhere is subject to the same rule which 
regulates humanity’s unceasing work of food-getting; and Smith’s 
dinner-invitation is only an additional and precise piece of 
evidence that, after all, Smith and his guests share the peculi- 
arities of the animalcules and the special features of the plants. 
In other words, my dinner party is only a physiological necessity 
elaborated into a social display. Smith knows I must have my 
dinner, like the rest of the animate creation, including himself ; 
and he is kind enough to ask me to give him my company in the 
performance of a work which he appropriately enough styles ‘ the 
great event of the day.’ 

































































































































































AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 


The question, ‘ Why do we eat our dinners ?’ is one worth pro- 
pounding, if only from the consideration that a little physiological 
discussion is necessary before we can completely or satisfactorily 
find its reply. Smith’s dinner will be doubly enjoyable if I can 
satisfy myself why ‘dinner,’ or, to put it more generally, ‘ food,’ 
is a necessity of existence. Amongst the obvious uses of science, 
I can conceive no more practical purpose than that which physio- 
logy can subserve, in showing me not only that dinner is a sheer 
necessity, but that the full enjoyment of that meal is a piece of 
highest wisdom. One wants an answer to the ascetics who regard 
the enjoyment of a good dinner as a ‘ Philistine’ proceeding, and 
who profess to maintain, oa reasonable grounds, that dining out 
and dining well are equally barbaric and unnecessary customs, 
[et us see whether or not we may find in the pages of physiology, 
and in the daily experience of living and being, a full justification 
for both of these practices. If I may justify the necessity for 
eating dinner, and for enjoyment of the meal, as parts of the great 
order of natural law, Smith’s invitation and its inspiration will 
together not have animated me in vain. 

A. glance at the flower-stand in the window supplies me with 
a fair starting-point for the argument and voyage of discovery. 
An hour ago my housemaid watered the flowers, plucked away 
the dead leaves, and set the vegetable kingdom in order for the 
day. My plants grow and thrive lustily. A few weeks ago that 
young fern plant, whose frond you see drooping gracefully over the 
edge of the pot, appeared above the earth as a curious little 
rolled-up bud, which, as it grew, appeared to mimic the head of 
the bishop’s staff in shape. I could go back in the history of that 
fern frond if you wished, and could even show you that it sprang 
from a microscopic living ‘spore,’ which dropped one day last 
autumn from the back of a parent-frond. That spore grew into 
a green leaf, and from the under surface of this leaf the young 
fern was in turn produced. Now it has grown into a broad green 
frond, and there are others appearing beside it, which will grow 
to form, in time, a mass of fern foliage. Evidently, growth and 
enlargement are marked features of plant life, as they are plain 
facts of animal existence. As clearly one can see that growth in 
plants cannot take place without the presence and supply of 
matter to grow upon. So that, at the outset of our inquiry, we 
seem to arrive at the plain conclusion that plants demand food, 
for growth, equally with ourselves. 

Suppose, however, Smith could have invited my fern to dinner 
instead of the fern’s owner, the host would have discovered that the 
tastes, desires, and necessities of fern-existence were somewhat sim- 
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pler, but not a whit less wonderful than hisown. My plant would not 
have been at home at Smith’s hospitable board. It would have been 
much more uncomfortable there than, say, a railway navvy, whom 
Smith, in a moment of mistaken philanthropy, might have invited 
to form one of his dinner party. The navvy would at least have 
swallowed, by faith, the delicacies which Smith had provided, and 
might have made sad havoc with every course that was set before 
him. But my fern would bave been unable to find anything on 
Smith’s dinner-table which it could ingest at all; and, unlike the 
navvy, it would have proved itself a total abstainer, and have 
contented itself with aqua pura throughout the evening. Ina 
word, the fern demands food of an utterly different order from that 
on which Smith and his friends subsist. Its wants are modest, like 
those of the immortal Mrs. Gamp; but, unobtrusive as they are, 
they must, like Mrs. Gamp’s demands, be supplied, if plant life is 
to jog along on its accustomed course. 

The fern, as type of the plant world at large, demands simply 
lifeless or inorganic matter for its support. For instance, it re- 
quires water, and my housemaid daily anticipates its wants in this 
respect. Its menu, if Smith had invited it to dinner, and if he had 
consulted Caudal (who is believed to know all about the proclivi- 
ties of animals and plants, and especially the wants of the human 
animal in the way of food), would have been limited to four 
courses. Firstly, the fern would have taken water as its potuge. 
All plants require a constant supply of water, which circulates 
through their tissues, and provides them with the means for dis- 
solving and elaborating the solid parts of their food. These solid 
parts, it may be added, are always taken in solution— that is, are 
dissolved in the watery parts or constituents of the plant food. <A 
plant has no mouth, bence its food must consist of liquids and 
gases. In this respect, it is the opposite of that eminent scientist 
Caudal, whose bodily presence is indicative of a reliance upon food 
constituents of solid kind; a peculiarity, it should be remembered, 
which of course is shared by our race at large. It is true that 
certain poor relations of the fern, like the corresponding connec- 
tions of humanity itself, are given to grope and grovel for food in 
anything but «sthetic pastures; and it is also true that these 
same poor plant relations may, like animals, absorb solid nutri- 
ment. For example, what are we to think of a host of lower 
plants which have not a particle of green about them, and which, 
like Athaliwm, or the ‘ flowers of tan,’ growing in tan-pits, not 
merely absorb solid food, but creep about their habitations as if 
they mimicked the lower forms of animals? In truth, such plants 
do resemble the lowest animals in many aspects of their existence ; 
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but my fern might retort that as inere masses of living jelly, these 
lower neighbours of tan-pit society are not to be regarded as 
typical developments of plant life—any more, indeed, than a street 
Arab or a gutter child can be held to represent the genteel part of 
human existence. So the fern’s first course would be water. But 
dissolved in this potage it would obtain a second article of diet, 
namely, the mineral constituents of its food. Lime, potash, 
sodium, flint, and even zine are found in the plant bill of fare 
which the botanist compiles. One member of the violet family 
has so far developed its special tastes in the way of food and feed- 
ing, that it will only flourish where zine is contained in the soil, 
This Violu reminds one of Professor Caudal, and other eminent 
diners-out, who never enjoy their entertainment, unless their 
special brand of champagne is to the fore. Again, there are 
certain plants which, having no green colour, live on dead and 
decaying animal or plant matters. Such are the fungi, of which 
tribe the mushrooms are good examples. ‘Then we also find plants 
of higher rank than the fern, which capture insects for their food. 
A ‘ Venus’s fly-trap’ closes its leaves on the flies that alight upen 
them, and eats and digests the fresh insects. <A pitcher-plant 
drowns insects in its hollow leaves, and, allowing them to putrefy, 
absorbs and grows upon their decaying bodies. It is remarkable, 
to say the least, that in plants we should find habits to vary in co 
marked a fashion; and it is also peculiar to discover that whilst, 
like some human beings, certain plants eat their food fresh, other 
plants, like many people we know, seem to prefer their food or 
game in a ‘high’ condition. The taste for ‘ high’ dainties, so far 
from being an exclusive trait of culture in man, is an actual 
feature of many higher and lower plants. Even Professor Caudal, 
in his taste for grouse passé, finds his nearest analogy in the 
pitcher-plant and the mushroom. 

But we are wandering from the diet of the fern. Its first 
course was the water, and its second the minerals that fluid con- 
tains. Without iron, we know the green colour or chlorophyll of 
the botanist cannot be developed; and the analogy between iron 
in the plant, and that metal as a blood-constituent and as a blood- 
tonic in ourselves, is too clear to escape notice. The staple article 
of my fern’s food, however, next to water, proves to be a gas called 
carbonic acid, Curiously enough, this gas is that which with 
every breath we give out from our lungs, and which, naturally or 
artificially prepared as the case may be, I shall ingest at Smith’s 
dinner party in the sparkling wines with which our host favours 
us, and in the milder potash water we may unite in the smoking- 
room to the stronger ‘ fire-water’ of the civilised unit. For us, 
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the carbonic acid in these forms is a luxury, and not a necessity, 
however; by the fern and by every other green plant it is im- 
peratively demanded. The green leaves are greedily drinking in 
this gas, which, if inhaled into our lungs and blood, would quickly 
asphyxiate us, and which, as a matter of fact, converts an ill- 
ventilated room into a Black Hole of Calcutta in miniature. 
But the green plant absorbs the carbonic acid, which, by the way, 
consists of so much carbon and so much oxygen. The former 
element is that which the fern covets. It drinks in the gas; 
then, through a chemical act, splits the gas into its component 
carbon and oxygen; and finally, keeping the carbon to form the 
starch and other compounds proper to plant life, liberates and 
returns the oxygen to the atmosphere. Our green plant also 
absorbs a little of the oxygen gas of the atmosphere by way of 
assisting it in the chemical operations of its existence. But it is 
the carbonic acid which the plant especially demands, and without 
which ordinary plant life cannot flourish. It is only in the 
presence of light, however, that the green plant can treat and 
decompose the carbonic acid. When darkness reigns, the fern and 
all its green allies literally convert themselves into animals in so 
far as their gaseous transactions are concerned. Then they absorb 
oxygen and give out carbonic acid; resuming their more purely 
plant life and reversing this action when the light dawns and 
darkness disappears. ‘To plants which, like the mushrooms and 
their neighbours, are not green, the presence or absence of light 
makes no difference. These plants habitually and at all times 
resemble animals, in that they constantly absorb oxygen gas, and 
emit carbonic acid. Last of all, our fern seems to require a little 
ammonia— by way of dessert, so to speak, Summing up the modest 
requirements of the plant, we may therefore say that it demands 
four items in its bill of fare. These items are water, minerals, 
carbonic acid gas, and ammonia. They are further dead or 
‘inorganic’ matters, and the fern becomes a somewhat interesting 
and curious being in our eyes when we reflect that it forms a type 
of the wondrous in plant life. From the lifeless materials that 
form its ‘food’ it isable to build up the living structures which 
form its frame. The beauty of the leaf, the fuller glory of the 
flower, and the warmer radiance of the fruit, severally represent 
to the botanical eye merely the result of the conversion, by the 
forces of the plant, of the lifeless materials found in the food, into 
the living substance and beauty which irradiate and brighten the 
world. 

The fern thus flourishes on the food it absorbs from the soil 
and the air around it. It therefore converts matter unlike itself 
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into its own tissues andorgans. If deprived of this matter (or food) 
it dies, and the plant presents in this respect the closest possible 
parallel to the life of the animal, and to that of man himself. So 
far as the struggle of food-getting is concerned, the lot of the fern 
may certainly be regarded as of an easier kind than that of the 
animal. For the fern finds its food at hand, so to speak, whilst 
the animal, as a rule, requires to search and to struggle for its 
pabulum. But the analogies of animal and plant life are seen to 
run in parallel lines when we regard the results of food-getting 
and of food-deprivation respectively. With food at hand, animal 
and plant alike flourish and grow; and through want of food both 
perish. It remains for us now to endeavour to discover wherein 
the feeding of the animal differs from that of the plant. 

Smith’s invitation may aid us in our search after the essential 
features of the food of the animal hosts; for it can be shown 
readily enough that there exists a close parallel between the 
dietary on which Professor Caudal and his fellow-guests contrive 
to exist, and that which ministers to the well-being of all other 
animal forms. The invitation given to an animal to partake of 
the bill of fare which we have seen to be capable of satisfying the 
modest demands of the plant, would be equivalent, as Professor 
Huxley has remarked, to asking the former to attend a Barmecide’s 
feast. The water, minerals, carbonic acid gas, and ammonia, on 
which the ordinary green plant thrives, present no attraction to 
the animal. Imagine that deliberate gourmet, Caudal, being 
asked to dine off such fare! We can understand the doubly 
effective objections-—social and scientifie—which would issue from 
the professorial mind if such a prospect were set before it. But 
the great scientific luminary who will enjoy Smith’s dinner a 
fortnight or so hence is not a whit removed from the animalcule 
in the superiority of his tastes and demands above those of the 
green plant; whilst he finds that both animalcule and man are 
not so very different, after all, in the essential nature of their feed- 
ing from the fungus, or from the insect-eating vegetables. 

If we sum up the materials which our dinner at Smith’s will 
present to view, we may very readily resolve them into a variety 
of tolerably simple substances. Furthermore, these substances 
will prove to be not over-numerous. Smith’s dinner may begin 
with potage aux choux, a form of liquid nutriment in favour at 
this season in the Smiths’ cuisine. For poisson we may, let us 
suppose, be presented with sole bowillie or turbot; the relevés 
may be Caudal’s special tit-bit before mentioned, filets de boeuf, or 
even the huricot de venuison for which Smith’s chef is famous. 
As for entrée, the faisan bouwilli, or a salmi de perdreaua, is a 
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likely guess, and the vot and entremels we may set down pro- 
visionally as bécasses ow bécassines, and as foie gras and petites 


coquilles, respectively. Now, the above list appears to represent 


avast number of very different substances. Chemically, it can be 
shown to be resolvable into relatively few and simple elements. 
Smith and his chef together might feel surprised to discover that 
their elaborate menw was capable of being chemically shown to 
consist probably of three-fourths water in combination with the 
solids. ‘The analysis of the menu might be roughly but approxi- 
mately indicated if I said that at Smith’s dinner we will feed 
upon water; minerals; certain ‘ flesh-furming’ substances con- 
taining nitrogen as their characteristic element; fats and oils; 
and starches and sugars of various kinds and qualities. The water 
is a necessity for animal. life, as for the existence of the plant. 
In one form or other, as adults, we demand several pints of this 
fluid per day. It enters into the composition of every fluid and 
tissue of our bodies, and constitutes about 87 per cent. of the 
bulk of the human frame. Without water we could not dissolve 
and digest the solids in our foods, nor could the intricate and 
constant chemical operations—ineluding the production of heat— 
of which our bodies are the seat, be carried on without a due 
supply of this fluid. When one learns that the brain itself— 
including even the ponderous organs of Caudal and his fellow- 
scientists, which may be presumed to be of the ‘ hardest.’ descrip- 
tion—consists at least of between 70 and 80 per cent. of water, 
and that this fluid requires constant replacement, as we shall 
hereafter see, the importance of water as an article of diet cannot 
be over-estimated. Lastly, when one recollects that on water alone, 
and in the absence of any solid food whatever, human subjects and 
lower animals have lived on for 50 or 60 days, the necessity of 
water for animal existence at large is readily seen. 

But our dinner includes, secondly, mineral matter in addition 
to water; and we might remark that, in so far as these two items 
are concerned, mankind presents no superiority of necessities or 
tastes over the plants. For man, as for the plant, water and 
minerals appear to be essential for the continuance of existence. 
For the perfection of our blood, we require to find iron in our food. 
Lime must be found in the food, that the bones and other tissues 
may be duly nourished. Phosphoric acid must exist in our 
nutriment, otherwise the nerve-substance of brain and body will 
be imperfectly sustained. Soda, magnesia, potash, and a host of 
other minerals are detected in the fluids and structures of the 
body; and so intimate and complex are their relations to the 
composition of our frame, that it appears certain that of any two 
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minerals, one cannot replace another, both being necessary for the 
continuance of health and life. 

I must not neglect to bear in mind, also, that, like the fungi 
and other non-green plants, I demand the oxygen of the air asa 
‘respiratory food.’ This gas, which in Smith’s well-ventilated 
dining-room will be supplied to me in perfection, will be inhaled 
into the lungs, will thence pass into the blood, and there, uniting 
with carbons derived from fats, starches, and like foods, will pro- 
duce the heat without which life is an impossibility. Like the 
plant, then, it is clear we require food of a gaseous kind: the 
carbonic acid of my fern is replaced in humanity by oxygen. 
Our food, however, contains certain matters called nitrogenous 
principles, which, in the truest sense of the term, may be named 
‘ flesh-forming’ substances. A very considerable part of our bodies 
consists of ‘nitrogenous’ matters—-that is, matters which the 
chemist declares are composed of the four elements, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with traces of sulphur and 
phosphorus in addition. The importance of the element ‘ nitro- 
gen’ in the processes of animal bodies cannot be over-estimated. 
A high authority in foods makes the remark that ‘ wherever 
living changes are carried on, nitrogenised matter is present.’ 
We further discover that the most vital substance of animal 
frames—the famous ‘ protoplasm’ itself—is a nitrogenous com- 
pound. A speck of this nitrogenous matter, having mucli the 
same composition as the ‘albumen,’ or white of egg itself, may 
constitute of itself a perfect living being. The animalcules of 
the stagnant pool are such jelly-specks; and the living proto- 
plasm whereof the vital parts of our own frames are composed, 
exhibits a close identity of composition with the matter which 
constitutes the whole structure of lower life, the actual and visible 
entity of the higher animals, and the vital substance of the plant 
world at large. It can therefore be understood that with this 
living matter and compounds of allied nature entering into the 
structure of our frames, we should demand a continual supply of 
like substances in our food. At Smith’s repast we shall obtain 
substances rich in ‘nitrogenous’ foods for the renewal of our 
protoplasm or living tissues, from well-nigh every substance set 
before us. The juice of meat found, for example, in soups, the 
fibres of meat themselves, the gravies and sauces which decorate 
the viands, the milk which forms an element in the repast, the 
eggs and vegetables that in one form or another figure in the 
menu, and the fruits and cheese of the feast, each and all con- 
tribute a proportion of the varied ‘ nitrogenous’ substances that go 
to form the flesh and tissues of our bodies. 
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Next in order come the fats and oils. At dinner, it is hardly 
necessary to say, we obtain a due proportion of these substances in 
very varied forms. It is true we do not emulate the nutritive exist- 
ence of the Esquimaux, whose dietary of blubber and fats constitutes 
the summum bonwm of a life spent amid perpetual snow. But the 
quantity of fatty matters we daily contrive to ingest in one form 
or another is very considerable. From animal foods, the fats are 
readily obtainable, and from vegetables, oils of various kinds are 
also elaborated. The necessity for fat as an article of diet is seen 
when we learn from physiology that it not merely conserves heat— 
a function seen in whales and fat persons generally—but supplies 
material when it passes into the blood which affords our bodily 
fuel. Fats and oils are ‘heat-producers,’ and it is when the fat 
of the blood and the oxygen inhaled into that fluid from the air 
come into chemical combination, that heat is produced. It is 
needless to add that this process is being continually carried on in 
the human body, and to a greater or less degree in that of all other 
animals, ‘The ‘starches and sugars’ form the final materials into 
which we may resolve our dinner. <A large variety of substances 
figure in the lists of chemists under the above designation. Common 
observation demonstrates that we daily consume large quantities 
of the starches and sugars in our food. <A potato, for instance, 
may legitimately enough be described as a mass of starch and 
water; rice and allied substances are three-fourths starch; from 
oread we obtain a large quantity of starchy matter: all vegetables, 
in fact, contain starch in considerable proportions. Of the various 
‘sugars, chemically so called, the latter remark practically holds 
good, Even milk—nature’s typical food—contains a proportion 
of sugar in the form of sugar of milk, or lactine; and in the 
muscles of animals another peculiar ‘ sugar’ is found. There can 
be little doubt that from sugars and starches we obtain matters 
which, in the economy of the body, are readily converted into fat. 
If Professor Caudal should ever elect to ‘try Banting,’ he will 
require to cut short his supply of starches and sugars as well as 
his daily quota of fats and oils; but the contingency of such an 
exercise of professorial self-denial is too humiliating to contem- 
plate, even in the light of a theoretical possibility. That which 
happens to the geese of Alsace may be regarded as being illus- 
trated in the human economy likewise. Morning and night, 
maize is crammed down the throat of the unfortunate bird, which 
starts on the experiment in a lean and meagre condition. Cramped 
up within a narrow space, no exercise is permitted the goose, which 
in about a month is killed, as the process of breathing becomes 
well-nigh impossible. The liver alone then weighs between one and 
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two pounds, and the amount of fat which escapes from the tissues 
of the animal when it is roasted is almost incredible. Persoz of 
Strasburg, utilising the foie gras production as a physiological 
experiment, showed that the fattening of the goose is really due 
to the formation of fat from the starches and sugars of the maize 
on which it is fed. Thus the formation of fat, and probably also the 
production of heat, are the functions served within our bodies by 
the digestion of the starches and sugars we find in our food. 

The differences between the food of the plant and that of the 
animal—between the nutriment of my fern and of myself—may 
now be appreciated. We see that whilst the plant is able, as already 
remarked, to build up its tissues from lifeless materials, the animal 
requires in addition a supply of organised or living matter. At 
Smith’s table, besides the water and minerals we require, and in 
addition to the oxygen gas we respire in the air obtained from the 
atmosphere, we shall ingest ‘nitrogenous’ matters derived from 
the animal and plant worlds. In the meats offered to us, we find 
‘ready-made’ foods, so to speak, which correspond more or less 
exactly in composition to our own’ flesh. The vegetable matters 
will supply us with similar materials, and in addition the starches, 
sugars, and fats will be purveyed us by both animal and plant 
worlds. Although there are plants which, as we have seen, 
imitate animals in feeding upon living matter, and which thus 
break down the distinctions between animals and plants founded 
on food, yet the general course of animal and plant life remains 
in each case tolerably distinct. It is needless to add that, as 
represented at Smith’s board, the human race will be shown to 
demand a very considerable amount of living matter, and to differ 
materially in this respect from the plant world at large. 

The information we have thus obtained regarding the nature 
of the material benefits we may expect to obtain from our dinner, 
prefaces in a thoroughly natural fashion the question already 
propounded, and which asks why we eat dinner at all. Smith’s 
dinner, and feasts of allied kind, serve to impress one with the idea 
that probably human nature is given to eating too much, and that 
repasts of less resplendent and varied character would equally well 
serve—as, in fact, they do actually serve in the experience of the 
majority—to sustain life in a perfect, or in other words a healthy, con- 
dition. But, after ull, variety is both necessary and pleasant in food 
as in other details of life ; and it is the numerical strength of Smith’s 
dinner, so to speak, and not the quantitative aspects of the menu, 
which constitutes an attractive aspect tothe cultured mind. The 
question ‘ Why do we eat our dinner?’ involves in its reply the 
whole philosophy of food-taking, and a large part of the philosophy 
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of life. To arrive in the speediest possible manner at the condi- 
tions which render that reply possible, we must take a brief review 
of certain general processes which may be said to constitute the 
essence of the physical, and indeed of the mental part also of our 
existence. The dictum that life is at all times inseparably con- 
nected with changes of various kinds and degrees, forms an appro- 
priate basis whereon to lay the foundations of the argument. The 
changes in question are most clearly shown in such a series of 
actions as those which constitute ‘growth.’ That increase of the 
body which takes place from the first day of its existence until 
maturity is reached, illustrates at least. one phase of bodily altera- 
tion which we can appreciate in its connection with food and 
feeding. For it is obvious that from our food we must. derive the 
material for the increase of tissues and parts. ‘ Food,’ in this 
light, is the matter derived from the external world, which, being 
incorporated with and transformed into our bodily substance, con- 
tributes to that gradual physical enlargement which characterises 
early life wherever existent. 

That this, however, is not the only use of food becomes clear 
if one reflects that around Smith’s dinner-table there will be 
assembled no one guest whose growth is still a matter of vital 
activity. The majority of us will present ourselves before the 
physiological eye as adults whose physical belongings have long ago 
arrived at years of maturity. A few of us may be verging on the 
‘sere and yellow’ stage of vitality. Scientists tell us that in old 
age the tissues tend to lessen and to decrease in size and extent. 
After the age of forty years, the brain itself begins to decrease in 
weight, at the rate of about one ounce in ten years. Even the 
Professor, with his wonderful memory for facts and data, must, on 
this showing, have lost at least a couple of ounces of his cerebral 
matter, and goodness knows how much science as well—an idea 
which may possibly account for the fact that he grows more and 
more prosy and forgetful, as successive years and a multitude of 
dinner parties mark the course of his career. Around Smith’s 
table, then, it seems clear our dinner will not contribute to 
‘growth’; and it is plain that the missing brains of the scientists, 
and of the plain people who are in their fifties and sixties, cannot 
receive from Smith’s choicest viands any material wherewith to 
recuperate their lost belongings. ‘Why we eat our dinner’ is an 
inquiry that must be answered on a broader basis than is afforded 
by any considerations of mere growth and increase of body. We 
must, therefore, turn to a wider view of the vital processes, in 
order satisfactorily 10 discuss the question of the why and where- 
fore of food-getting and food-taking. 
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Such a view we may obtain when we reflect that the pursuit 
of life involves, at all times and under all circumstances, a serious 
expenditure of vital energy, and an appreciable loss of bodily 
and material substance. It is a grave but interesting fact of 
science, that no act of life, however trifling it may appear, can be 
performed without being attended and accompanied by a corre- 
sponding loss of energy and waste of substance. The machine 


that works, wears. The waste of a machine bears a strict propor- 


tion to the work it performs ; and the human body, as typical of 
the bodies of all animals, is found to undergo wear and tear pro- 
portionate to the work discharged by its organs and parts. There 
is no cessation from this competition with vital waste and wear, 
The slightest act of life, equally with the gravest action, is 
attended by its relative amount of waste and loss of power and 
matter. The merest thought that disturbs, as by a mental ripple, 
the surface of the mind’s organ, involves a certain amount of 
brain waste. The winking of an eyelid, effected by means of 
muscular acts, is in the same way performed only through a 
certain loss of substance. In each pulsation of the heart, in each 
rise and fall of the chest in breathing, there can be no escape 
from the perpetually enforced dictum of nature, that work and 
waste are in constant and stable fellowship throughout the entire 
range of living action. 

We might go still further than this nut unreasonable stage 
of life’s conditions. Smith’s dinner, for example, will no doubt 
be an enjoyable repast. I may flatter myself that the ¢ flesh- 
forming’ and ‘ heat-producing’ compounds, which physiology 
declares are necessary for the support of my bodily belongings, 
will be represented to the full in Smith’s menu. The work 
of nutrition should be effected in the most agreeable manner 
around Smith’s hospitable board, where the conversation of 
Caudal, for instance, may lend an additional and menta! zest to 
the physical delights implied in the repast proper. But the 
physiologist steps in to inform me that even in the work of food- 
taking there will be expended a very eonsiderable degree of 
energy. I shall be in the position of an engine which exhausts 
its steam, even in the act of laying in water and fuel for future 
work, My digestion, I am informed—-a work that proceeds for 
hours together—will necessitate a large expenditure of nerve- 
force, and of other forces as well. The act of converting food into 
a medium (the blood) adapted to nourish every tissue, is thus in 
itself a piece of tolerably hard work ; to say nothing of the labour 
performed by the central engine of the circulation, the heart 
itself; or by the lungs and chest in the act of breathing. Life 
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would thus seem to be a kind of process resembling that familiarly 
described as ‘ burning the candle at both ends.’ We ‘ rob Peter 
to pay Paul,’ in our endeavour to live wisely and well. One is 
reminded forcibly of that grim quotation of Huxley from Balzac’s 
‘Peau de Chagrin,’ by the consideration of the perpetual taking 
in and giving out which life seems to involve. As the magic 
skin shrank with every wish of its possessor, and ultimately 
vanished away together with the life it represented, so, to quote 
Huxley, ‘all work implies waste, and the work of life results, 
directly or indirectly, in the waste of protoplasm.’ And again: 
‘Physiology writes over the portals of life— 


Debemur morti nos nostraque, 


with a profounder meaning than the Roman poet attached to the 
melancholy line. Under whatever guise it takes refuge, whether 
fungus or oak, worm or man, the living protoplasm not only 
ultimately dies, and is resolved into its mineral and lifeless 
constituents, but is always dying, and, strange as the paradox may 
sound, could not live unless it died.’ 

One now begins to gain a glimpse of the fashion in which life 
science answers the question, Why do we eat our dinner? When 
we begin to conceive that the human body is, in one sense, a mere 
machine, which performs elaborate and complex chemical and 
physical work, and which, moreover, is always in action, more or 
less completely, we are able to understand the basis on which 
physiology rests its final reply concerning the philosophy involved 
in Smith’s invitation to dinner. But to render the position of the 
scientist still more evident, we may inquire a little more exactly 
into some of the details of bodily work—including under this 
latter term the mental side of matters equally with the physical 
aspects of life. And firstly, What, one may ask, are the proofs that 
this wear and tear of body represent an actual fact of existence ? 
The candle, which disappears as it burns, only changes the form of 
the materials of which it consists. Chemically treated, weight for 
weight of waste products (gas, water, &c.), into which the candle 
has been resolved, could be produced, as evidence that the matter 
of the taper has merely undergone a change of form after all. An 
analogous experiment could be performed on the human subject. 
If Professor Caudal could, for instance, be conceived as placed in 
one scale of a balance—calculated to contain safely the ponderous 
frame of that celebrated scientist—and a counterpoise in the 
shape of a series of accurately adjusted weights placed.in the other 
scale, we might be able to determine with exactitude, first, that 
the Caudal frame grew lighter as the eminent student of physiology 
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worked ; and, secondly, that, as the Professor refreshed and renewed 
his inner man, the scientist in his scale would once again fall to 
the balanced condition. If Caudal took to lifting loads, heaving 
wood, or drawing water in his seale, we should find that the loss of 
weight which he had previously exhibited would be increased pro- 
portionately to the exertion his physical labours had entailed. To 
bring himself and his scale back to equilibrium, he would require 
simply to eat the requisite amount of food. Possibly if Caudal, 
sitting in his scale, occupied his brain with the solution of some 
of those knotty problems which a select audience at Burlington 
House occasionally meets to discuss in his company, we might not 
see the Caudal scale rise with loss of weight so distinctly and 
rapidly as if the Professor indulged in mechanical pursuits. But 
that the mental work would entail waste, an expenditure of force, 
and a loss and lightening of the Professor's frame, there can be no 
question. The mental work simply differs from the bodily labour 
in that its waste is, if anything, of a more subtle character than that 
which results from physical toil; and, one might also add, in that 
the mental waste is not quite so readily made good and repaired 
as the bodily wear and tear. If Caudal’s income in the shape of 
food were given him in excess of the expenditure of his substance 
in work, we should find that his scale would alter daily or hourly, 
but that it would constantly preponderate over the other scale, 
and never tend to approach the beam. If the Professor were 
placed on diminished allowance, we should, on the contrary, find 
that, like a weighty ‘spirit medium,’ he would remain constantly 
in the air, whilst the weighted scale would drop by comparison. 
But work and repair being equal, we should note that Caudal 
simply rose and fell as his substance was used up in the work he 
performed, and as he received his pabulum, respectively. 

The consideration, however, crops up before us, that if the 
foregoing conclusions be correct, we should find our subject in the 
scales to remain stationary so long as he performed no work at 
all. The contention is a natural one; but, unfortunately, it has 
no physiological standing. There is no period of day or night 
during which cessation from work is possible to the body. If we 
suppose that the Professor in the scales consented to trouble him- 
self neither about to-day nor concerning to-morrow, and to allow 
his muscles as well as his cerebral organ to remain as thoroughly 
passive as might be, he would still remind us of breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner; and, apart from habit altogether, would feel perfectly 
ready and willing to join us at table when the ‘joyful sound’ of 
gong or bell reached his ears. Nor would he be at any loss to 
reply to the obvious remark that, as he had done no work, he 
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could have no reasonable expectation of participation in the 
delights of the table. Ife would require us to note, firstly, that 
he had been working, even while resting ; secondly, that this work 
was unavoidable; and thirdly, that from its serious nature it 
necessitated speedy repair. The Professor's heart—for, contrary 
to the opinion of the female portion of his acquaintance, the 
eminent scientist possesses such an organ—can be shown to per- 
form in each twenty-four hours of his existence an amount of work 
which can be legitimately termed of prodigious extent. Caleula- 
tions of very exact nature have been made regarding the work 
done by the central organ of the circulation. The heart is a 
hollow muscle ; hollow, to allow blocd to pass through its chambers, 
and a muscle, that it may contract to expel the blood forth into 
the vessels. The heart’s work is therefore as purely muscular 
work as is the lifting of weights or the movements of walking. 
Now, the ‘ unit of work,’ as the basis of calculating the amount of 
labour expended in any given action, is an expression which, 
plainly stated, may be taken to mean that amount of energy (or 
‘power of doing work *) required to raise a unit of weight (1 1b.) 
through a unit of height (1 foot). 

The heart is composed of four compartments or chambers. 
Two are ‘auricles,’ which receive blood from body and lungs 
respectively, and which propel the blood each into the larger 
chamber (or ‘ ventricle’) with which the auricle of each side is 
in free communication. If the weight of the blood which is 
expelled by the sharp contraction of each ventricle is multi- 
plied by the height to which the blood rises in a tube placed 
in communication with the outlet of the ventricle, we obtain 
in the result the work done by each of these larger chambers 
of the heart. It has been found that the height to which the 
blood is sent in the tube is about nine feet. The weight of the 
blood expelled at each contraction of the left ventricle of the heart 
is about four ounces. The multiplication of these numbers, there- 
fore, gives us 2} foot-pounds—that is, a force capable of raising 
that number of pounds one foot high—as the work performed at 
each contraction of the left ventricle. The right ventricle’s work 
measures only one-third that of the left; the right side of the 
heart being less powerful than the left, and being occupied with 
driving blood simply to the lungs, whilst the left side propels blood 
through the entire system. The addition of the work of right and 
left sides, therefore, gives us three ‘ foot-pounds’ as the total work 
of the heart at each beat or contraction. But in an adult person 
of Caudal’s physique there are performed at least some seventy- 
tive or seventy-six such contractions per minute. At this rate, in 
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twenty-four hours the heart must perform a startling amount of 
work. If we could gather all the foree expended by the human 
heart in twenty-four hours into one huge lift, it would suffice to 
raise at least 120 tons weight one foot high. After such a reve- 
lation, it would be easy for us to accept Caudal’s hunger and thirst 
as the perfectly rational symptoms of a lazy man. With the fact 
at hand of a bodily pumping engine constantly at work within 
his frame, he would require no further proof of his right to replenish 
the wear and tear of his body by regular attendance at meals. The 
idle man must needs eat and drink—for common idleness has at 
least a physiological justification at its back in the shape of the 
aphorism that whatever the hands find to do, the bodily organisa- 
tion knows no rest or cessation from its labour and its toil. 

It can be shown that the work of the heart is not the only 
labour which the ordinary processes of life entail. The function 
of breathing is practically as incessant in its operation as that of 
the heart. The rise and fall of the chest include, and are effected 
through, the work of a multiplicity of structures, such as ribs, 
chest-muscles, midriff, and lungs. When we read that there 
pass in twenty-four hours through the lungs of an adult at rest 
some 686,000 cubic inches of air—a quantity increased in the 
same period to 1,568,390 cubic inches in the hard-working subject 
—we may judge that the work and labour of breathing may fitly 
enough be ranked with that of the heart in respect of its magni- 
tude. There exists a large amount of natural resistance offered 
by the elastic nature of the lungs and chest, and which has to be 
overcome by the muscles employed in breathing. It has been 
shown that the force which has to be overcome by these muscles in 
the act of breathing in 200 cubic inches of air exceeds 450 pounds. 
In ordinary breathing, the elastic force we require to overcome 
equals at least 170 pounds. With these details at hand, there is 
little need to further emphasise the fact that the stillest of lives is 
in reality a long spell of continuous work. In twenty-four hours 
the muscles of breathing alone perform an amount of work equa! 
to the raising of twenty-one tons one foot high. Adding this 
amount to the force exerted by the heart, we may understand that 
even the quiet moments of our lives are attended by and carried 
on through work of a very severe character; and this even 
when the almost endless work of the brain in thought, and of the 
nerve-centres in controlling the bodily actions, is entirely set aside 
and overlooked in our calculation. 

Returning for a moment to Caudal, whom we left in the scales, 
we may be required to specify the exact form in which the bodily 
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substance of the subject experimented upon has disappeared in 
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the acts aud processes of life. Briefly stated, so much of our 
material substance is given off from skin and lungs, for example, in 
the form of water; part is excreted in the shape of carbonic acid 
gas, which thus becomes available as food for green plants; and 
part of the wear and tear is likewise given off in the form of heat, 
a curious substance called ‘urea ammonia,’ and mineral matters. 
In other words, our bodies, as the result of the work they perform, 
are perpetually being dissipated into so much heat, water, carbonic 
acid gas, and other substances. The animal frame is constantly 
breaking down into these inorganic matters, and is thus at once 
finding a lower level of existence and supplying the plant world 
with the matters from which the life of the vegetable kingdom 
will evolve new growths and fresh generations. Well miglit 
Erasmus Darwin write 

Hence, when a monarch or a mushroom dies, 

\while extinct the organic matter lies, 

But as a few short hours or years revolve, 

\Ichemic power the changing forms dissolve ; 

merging matter from the grave returns, 

Fills new desires, with new sensation burn 
If it is true that ‘in the midst of life we are in death, it is no 
less true that from the physiological charnel-house into which living 
heings are perpetually doomed to pass, new forms take their origin. 
These are fed by the matter which, having dove duty in living 
bodies, is, after a period of so-called decay, woven anew into the 
textures of succeeding generations of animals and plants. 

The answer to the question with which we began our scientific 
journeyings should now loom plainly enough ahead. We eat our 
dinner because, in the food of which that meal consists, we expect 
to find materials capable of replacing those we have lost in the 
acts and processes of life. ‘ Food,’ in this view, from dry bread to 
Smith's choicest dainties, is only matter which the body demands for 
its sustenance and support; and the perfect diet is simply that which 
affords us the most complete epitome of our bodily belongings in 
most condensed form, aud in a shape susceptible of ready con- 
version, by digestion, into ourselves. We eat, then, because we 
waste, and we waste because we work. There is no escape from 
the continual wear and tear which besets us. We receive so much 
food as income, and we exert so much force and give off waste 
matters as expenditure ; our profit in this transaction consisting of 
the ‘energy’ or power of doing work we obtain from our food. 
It is true that we eat to live; it would be a truer statement if we 
said that we eat to work. We begin our physiological career 
with work, and our dinners are the consequence of our exertion. 
There is, after all, a considerable savour of an admirable social 
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philosophy in this view of matters. The knowledge that these 
frames of ours periodically make reasonable and natural demands, 
through hunger and thirst, for the wherewithal of life and work, 
seems to lead to the plain conclusion that they deserve good and 
wise treatment. There can be no hesitation in endorsing the 
statement that living well means, other things being equal, living 
long. Smith’s dinner looming in the distance becomes thus in- 
vested with a fresh charm in one’s eyes, and the charm is all the 
more wsthetic and satisfying because it is scientific. I shall feel 
equal to the task of looking benignantly even at Caudal whilst I 
listen to the platitudes wherewith he entertains us at the festive 
board. The Professor represents a science which has administered 
many grains of comfort to the bon vivant, and which does not add 
any exceptional granuwm salis—except to assure us that chloride of 
sodium (otherwise common salt) is a necessary component of the 
gastric juice, and one without which But we are becoming too 
scientific, and one has already found the true justification of a 
good dinner. This is all. No; I had almost forgotten Smith’s 
invitation. Now for its reply: ‘ Yes, with the greatest of pleasure ;’ 
and may good digestion wait on appetite. 
ANDREW WILSON. 





‘Che Wearing of the Green.’ 
BY BASIL, AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE THE DES hg 


When laws can stop the blades of grass 
From growing as they grow ; 
And when the flowers in summer time 
Their colours daren’t show : 
Why then I'll change the colour that 
I wear in my caubeen ; 
But, till that day, please God, I'll stick 
To the Wearing of the Green. 


CHAPTER V. 
SHALLEE CASTLE. 
All the vices which oppression generates, the alject vices which it generates in 


those who submit to it, the ferocious vices which it generates in those who struggle 
against it, had deformed the character of that miserable race. Macaulay's Essays, 


Noraun had blushed because Maurice —a hero she used to worship 


and who now worshipped her—was coming. Almost the first use 
she had made of the power of speech was to propose to marry him 
when she was ‘drowed up’; and he had married her solemnly 
when the ring of his watch (pressed into the service of the cere- 
mony) was a loose fit for the fourth finger of her left hand. It is 
true that immediately after the service she so far forgot her vows 
as to disobey him; yet even then she showed that she had under- 
stood the essence of the contract. 

‘Oh, Norah! and you said you’d obey me! You know where 
little girls who break their promises go ?’ 

‘Where do dey doe?’ 

‘They go down to the bad place.’ 

‘Shall I sit beside ’oo dere ? ’—anxiously. 

The happiness of the retort was unconscious, but its loyalty 
was sincere. Norah, like the staunch heathen king, would have 
preferred Tartarus with those she loved to Elysium without them 
—without them, Elysium to her would have been Tartarus. 

Thus Norah in her childhood worshipped Maurice with a 
devotion unswerving and entire, which he accepted (as we accept 
what is lavished upon us unsought) ungratefully, if not ungra- 
ciously. Then he was a rough boy eight years her senior, and a 
distance of eight years dwarfed her almost to a kitten in his eyes, 
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Between children an interval of eight years is enormous, though 
of course it grows gradually relatively less—it is not much in man- 
hood ; in middle age it is little. Like asymptotes, the respective 
ages always approach if they never touch each other—as far as 
sympathy is concerned. 

Norah, then, at four was to Maurice at twelve of not much 
more account than a kitten. At six she might have seemed to 
him something higher and dearer than his dog. He took her out 
with him occasionally ; he allowed her to fetch and carry for him; 
he tolerated her caresses, and even caressed her; but did all from 
the dizzy height—there is no dizzier—of a schoolboy condescend- 
ing to a creature infinitely beneath him in age and in sex. 

Nevertheless—-or shall we frankly say therefore ?—Norah wor- 
shipped him. She hoarded her money up to buy him presents, 
and the few presents he bought her she embalmed. There was, 
for instance, a gift of his, a doll treasured to this day, which 
might have been a Mikado or lived at Balmoral, so sacred and 
secluded was its reign. At first (on the suggestion of its gorgeous 
apparel) she brought it out always and only on Sundays; but her 
mother—a grim Irish Protestant—shocked by this desecration of 
the day, exclaimed with uplifted hands and eyes, ‘ Norah! A doll! 
On the Sabbath !! Where’s your Sunday rhinoceros ? ’ 

This rhinoceros was not absolutely the sole survivor of a Noah’s 
ark, but it was the sole recognisable survivor. For though its 
horn, with a part of its head, its tail, and a leg or two, were gone, 
any one at a glance could see that it wasn’t a tortoise—the only 
other occupant of the ark with which it could be confounded. For 
not many others survived. Norah, with a Noachian devotion, had 
sacrificed whole hecatombs of animals as they issued from the ark; 
for the ark was not a present from Maurice. The doll, which 
was, remained intact, and untorn even, unto this day. 

So things went on—Norah worshipping Maurice afar off, 
Maurice from afar accepting her worship, until the dawn of the 
Age of Gold. Then, with the first stir of maidenhood in her 
breast, came a sudden shyness, veiling her like the cloud which 
descended upon a Homeric goddess, and, while veiling, revealing 
her goddess-ship to Maurice. She‘ when she flew was recognised.’ 
When she rather shunned than sought him, and shyly shrank from 
the fellowship she used to court, Maurice, like the rest of us, began 
to see a beauty in what was above him and out of reach, which he 
could not see when it lay at his feet. Venus looks like a star to 
us because of its distance; to those who inhabit it, it is mere 
earth; aud what is true of ‘the planet of love’ is true, speaking 
generally, of love itself. 
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Be this as it may, as Norah began to retreat so—as in a dance 
or in a combat—Maurice began to advance, and their relations 
seemed suddenly in all respects reversed—the wooer becoming the 
wooed and the worshipper the worshipped. 

Therefore it was that at the mention of Maurice Studdert’s name 
Norah had blushed, for he worshipped the ground she walked on ; 
and at Norah’s age the mere mention of a lover’s name (whether 
she returns his love or not) is enough to bring a conscious blush to 
a maiden’s cheek. 

However, Maurice didn’t turn up that day, nor the next, nor 
till the evening of the third ; and as Phil Blake came only for one 
evening, Mr. Summers had a clear field for making what way he 
could with Norah. He fell more and more hopelessly in love with 
her. It was not the beauty, na/veté, and originality only of the 
yirl which charmed him, but the very antagonism of all her ideas 
to his. She was an ardent patriot to begin with, and this astound- 
ing infatuation, which in Maurice Studdert (from whom, by the 
way, she learned it) would have seemed te Mr. Summers either 
silliness or savageness, seemed in her becoming and bewitching. 
But, indeed, there was hardly a subject or a sentiment on which 
the two agreed, or, rather, on which they didn’t disagree irrecon- 
cilably. Now you can see a friend’s mind, just as you can see a 
friend’s face, much better when he is opposite you than when he is 
at your side; and the planet which looks its dimmest in conjunec- 
tion looks its brightest in opposition ; and so with Miss Norah’s 
wit and wisdom (the girl was not without both), they looked much 
more brilliant to Mr. Summers arrayed against him than they 
would have looked in alliance with him. Thus he came to think 
her not only the loveliest but the cleverest girl he had ever met. 
Aud this impression deepened every hour, and with it deepened 
his headlong plunge into love. 

Now of this Norah’s father, regarding her as he did as a mere 
child, hadn’t, and couldn't have, the most distant suspicion. 
Therefore, when he was busy, as he was very much this week, 
with magisterial business, he would send Norah to guide Mr. 
Summers to some place of interest in the neighbourhood without 
an idea of impropriety or peril. This he did on the afternoon of 
the day when Maurice Studdert was at last to arrive. He sent 
Norah to show his guest an old ruin of historic interest, from 
which, besides, a wide view of the country was to be had—Shallee 
Castle. 

‘This part of the country seems studded with ruined castles 
and abbeys, Miss Wyndham,’ remarked Mr. Summers, as they set 
out together. 
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‘Yes; you have left your mark here,’ answered Norab, not 
jocosely at all, bitterly rather, for her feeling upon the subject was 
intense. 

‘Now frankly, Miss Wyndham, won’t you admit that the 
number of these castles and abbeys suggests the causes of their 
ruin and of the ruin of the countrv—the quarrelsomene¢s and the 
religion of the people ?’ 

‘Yes, certainly; for it was our quarrels brought you here, 
and you have kept here by keeping them up. And if tleir n- 
ligion has held the people back, they owe even that to you.’ 

‘To us!’ 

‘At least you have made them hate your religion which has 
allowed you to treat them like wild beasts, Mr. Summers,’ she 
cried, stopping suddenly to face him, taken out of herself alto- 
gether by the excitement of this subject. ‘ Have you ever read a 
history of Ireland ?’ 

‘Well, no; not of Ireland alone.’ 

‘I wish you would read one; any one.’ 

‘Certainly I will, if you wish it,’ he answered with eager 
deference. 

‘If the history of Ireland had been made by any other people 
than by you yourselves, how you English would side with the op- 
pressed people and denounce the horrible cruelty and rapacity of 
the oppressor! I never can read without crying of the wretched 
people being shipped off to be sold as slaves, or driven back into 
the desert parts of the country to die in thousands of starvation. 
There is one story—-but it’s too horrible, I cannot bear to think 
of it’—and she walked on with her eyes wide and sad, utterly 
absorbed by her pity for her people. 

Mr. Summers looked at her with admiration no whit abated — 
enhanced rather. Of course he knew that if the Irish were shipped 
as slaves or starved, burned, butchered in thousands, it was their 
own fault altogether. The English were universally known 
throughout the world for their philanthropy, humanity, love of 
freedom, and horror and hatred of oppression ; if then there seemed 
an exception in the case of the Irish race, it was because the Irish 
were an exceptional race. This was clear to him as the sun at 
noon. Therefore, if any one else had hinted that the Trish had 
been hardly dealt with, he would have said at once, ‘ Then that 
must have been the only way to deal with them, for injustice and 
humanity and rapacity were all alike un-English.’ But Norah’s 
blindness and bigotry didn’t, somehow, seem blindness and bigotry 
in her, but cleverness and kindness of heart which had lost its way 

taken a wrong turn, Accordingly the nonsense, which in a man 
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would have excited his contempt or even disgust, in Norah only 
increased his admiration. 

‘Well but, Miss Wyndham, allowing that it’s a sad history, or 
even that we made it sad; still it is history and done with, and 
there’s no good recalling it.’ 

‘ You forgive and forget ; it’s very generous of you!’ 

‘Yes, it is; even on your own showing it is; for, you know, it 
is much harder to forgive one you have wronged than one who has 
wronged you. 

Forgiveness to the injured doth belong ; 
But they ne’er pardon who have done the wrong.’ 


‘Who said that ?’ asked Norah, struck by a sentiment she was 
so young as never to have heard or read, 

‘Oh, a great many people have said it—Dryden said that, but 
both Tacitus and Seneca had said it before him; and even George 
Herbert, who, you will allow, was a saint, or at least not a cynic, 
says it too. ‘ The offender never pardons.”’ Norah was greatly 
struck not only by the sentiment, but by the learning of -Mr. 
Summers; but her second thought was: Here is a highly culti- 
vated Englishman who for his life cannot see that there are two 
sides to any English question. Everything, every quality, person, 
or opinion, is either English or un- English, and there was nothing 
more to be said. Was there so arrogant a word in any other lan- 
guage ancient or modern? Norah’s detestation of this word and 
all it expressed (learned, like the rest, from Maurice) was perfectly 
fanatical. On the other hand, Mr. Summers thought Norah’s 
sentiments pure sentiment, having no more foundation, in fact, 
than the rainbow has upon the solid earth whereon it seems to 
rest. Still, as we have said, he thought this sentiment in her 
beautiful as a rainbow. 

‘I suppose it’s true, as so many wise people have said it, 
and we ought to be the first to forgive, if you gave us a chance; 
but you won't.’ Was there ever such perversity? thought Mr. 
Summers. 

‘I don’t know what you call a chance, Miss Wyndham, but it 
seems to me that Ireland is now the spoiled child of the Empire.’ 

‘Because you spare the rod with her? There isn’t a town, and 
there’s hardly a village, in the country in which men have not 
heen dragged off to gaol on mere suspicion or out of pure spite!’ 

‘One has sometimes to put a patient in a strait-waistcoat 
to make him take his medicine. But, if we are holding you down 
with one hand, we are feeding you with the other—out of our own 
pockets too! I must say, I think it hard that I should be taxed 
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to pay the rent, or the arrears of rent, of the finest peasantry under 
the sun.’ 

‘ But whose fault is it that there should be arrears to pay ?’ 

‘Well, as you ask me, I must say frankly that I think it’s the 
fault of the finest peasantry under the sun themselves—their lazi- 
ness and their improvidence.’ 

‘But whose fault is their laziness and improvidence, if they 
are lazy and improvident ? ’ 

‘T suppose ‘*’tis their nature to,”’ he replied, stagyered by so 
unreasonable a question. 

‘No, it isn’t; it isn’t at all, cried Norah excitedly. ‘ They're 
the hardest-working people in the world where they’ve a fair chance 

~in America, for instance. But suppose, Mr. Summers, you 
rented that cabin and that patch of potato garden and that piece 
of bog,’ pointing to a half-drowned and unwholesome-looking hold- 
ing of an acre or two, ‘and suppose your rent was raised for every 
improvement you might make to the value, or more than the value, 
of the improvement, would yow be provident or industrious ?’ 

‘But who raises it? Not the English. I believe the English 
landlords are the best in the country. That kind of rapacity is 
not English at all.’ 

‘But the confiscation of the people’s land was English, and 
the landlord system and the spirit in which it was worked was 
English, and the rooting up of all the trade and commerce of the 
country till there was nothing but the land left, and till the land 
therefore was run up to a ruinous rent, and the tenants were made 
mere slaves, was English. And because two or three English 
lords make no difference between the management of their English 
and of their Irish estates you say rapacity is un-English!* Mr. 
Summers was amazed by the extraordinary patness of the girl's 
putting of her perverse case. Who had coached her up in it so 
patly and perfectly? Her father probably. No, it was not her 
father at all, Mr. Summers, but a much more formidable rebel 
and rival. 

‘But, my dear Miss Wyndham, if you go far enough back 
you'll find that not only Irish landed property, but English 
landed property, was got by wrong and robbery to begin with. 
The only difference is that Ireland was conquered later than 
England.’ 

‘If the conquest was later it ought to have been milder, 
instead of being the most horrible in all history.’ 

‘I don’t think, then, you’ve read all history, no more than I 
have read the history of Ireland. But from so much of the 
history of Ireland as I have read—the current history of the country 
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headed “ Outrages” in the papers—I can’t think the ferocity was 
quite all on one side,’ 

‘If all the outrages committed in England were printed every 
day in large type there would be room for nothing else in your 
papers.’ 

‘Not outrages cf this kind; agrarian outrages.’ 

‘Because there’s not the same provocation to them; and 


because there’s not the same approval of them. - If people in 
England could commit outrages with the same certainty of escap- 
ing punishment for them, there would be more outrages in 
Sheffield than in all Ireland.’ 

This brought Mr. Summers fairly to a stand to look for a 
moment, his speechless amazement at a defence so much more 
damning than the accusation. 

‘My dear Miss Wyndham! could any one say anything worse 
of your country than this ?—that the whole people are assassins 
at heart! accessories or accomplices, or in collusion with the 
murderers and mutilators !’ 

‘You've made them hate your laws and government m»re 
than they hate murder and mutilation. Murder and mutilation 
are horrible, horrible ; but eviction and starvation and oppression 
and despair have made the people cruel.’ 

Norah never looked so beautiful as at this moment, when she 
seemed so perverse. 

‘You should be shut up in Kilmainham,’ cried Mr. Summers, 
looking his admiration. ‘I shall lay an information against you 
before your father. I don’t think there’s a more irreconcilable 
rebel in all Ireland.’ 

‘If you knew our history you would scorn any Irish man or 
Irish woman who was vot a rebel.’ Here their arrival at the ruin 
put a stop for a time to the controversy. 

We hope our readers will not close the book at this point 
under the impression either that they are to be treated to many 
such controversies, or that the heroine is an orator of the Ladies’ 
Land League. The substance of her side of the argument she had 
heard again and again from Maurice Studdert, and little more 
than the readiness with which she expressed it was her own. We 
have given the controversy at length to help our readers to realise 
our heroine’s firm and fervent attitude on this question, as it is of 
importance to our story that it should be kept well in mind. 

They had now reached Shallee Castle—a cold, grim, grey, 
rugged ruin, looking down from a knoll upon the unhappy country, 
whose naked wretchedness and its cause it seemed at once to 
symbolise. 
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‘We can climb to the top, if you like.’ 

‘I should like it very much,’ he answered, in the hope of 
being allowed to help her up. He soon, however, found that he 
was more likely to need her help. Here and there were great 
gaps of ruin in the stone stairs which Norah sprang over with a 
fawn-like agility, but which he was fain to clamber up much more 
clumsily—aghast the while, with an English forethought, at the 
greater danger and difficulty of the descent still before them, 
When he had reached at. last the top and had recovered his breath, 
he said, ‘I hoped to have the pleasure of helping you up; but I 
had very nearly to ask your help.’ 

‘I’m so used to it,’ she said, perching herself dizzily on a still 
standing turret, and looking down the sheer descent without. the 
least idea of doing a daring thing. 

‘Miss Wyndham !’ he exclaimed, ‘ pray, pray come down. It 
makes me dizzy even to look at you.’ 

Norah at once get off her perch to take a safer seat. He sat 
beside her, and they looked together at the view. 

‘It’s a fine view, but there’s somehow something sad about it,’ 
he said. 

Norah drew a deep sigh, but said nothing except through her 
eyes, which had a far-away expression of plaintiveness in them. 

‘ The history of Ireland?” he said smiling, in interpretation of 
the profound sigh. 

‘Partly that, and partly-——’ 

‘I mustn't ask ?’ 

‘It used to be all ours, she said, and blushed at the boast. 
Poor child! she was thinking of the bitter mortification of the 
other day. It was so natural in a girl, and in an Irisi girl, to 
try to forget, and to lead others to forget, the humiliation of the 
present by recalling a proud past. 

Something touching, childlike, and appealing in her face and 


in the tone of her voice hurried him into an outburst, which took 
himself by surprise. 


Here she paused embarrassed. 


‘I would have given anything to have saved you from the 
insolence of that drunken scoundrel the other day !’ he exclaimed. 
She looked up into his face with a bright expression of surprise 
and pleasure in her own. 

‘You've made me not mind it, she said simply. 

‘You—yon don’t think me impertinent ?’ he said hesitat- 
ingly. 

‘ Impertinent !’ 

‘I’ve known you so short a time,’ wistfully. 


‘But you got to know our trouble.’ Then, fearing that in his 
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sensitiveness he might find a reproach even in this, she added, 
‘It’s very generous of you to care about it.’ 

‘What's the use of my caring about it?’ petulantly, impatient 
of his impotence to help her. 

‘It makes me not care about it. It was your being there 
made me mind it so much. I was afraid you would think we 
were—we were robbing poor people, speaking hurriedly and 
nervously. Was this child the woman who a few minutes since 
was holding her own so fairly in a political argument? Her 
naiveté was even more admirable and adorable than her cleverness 
and enthusiasm. 

‘How could you think sueh a thing ?—TI wish [ had not been 
there-~-I am so sorry it should distress you.’ 

‘It doesn’t now,’ looking brightly up at him, and making him 
glad and grateful by the implied compliment. 

But the admiration and something more in his eyes made her 
suddenly shy. She jumped up. ‘But [I must get back to my 
housekeeping, Mr. Summers, and father will be free by this.’ 
He sighed profoundly. ‘So quick bright things come to con- 
fusion !’ 

As she turned to descend he asked, ¢ Hadn't I better go first ?” 

‘Not if I'm to help you, turning her head to smile with a 
childlike kind of triumph back at him. 

In fact, she was three-fourths of the way down before he had 
accomplished cautiously one-fourth. When at last he came in 
sight of her, she was looking eagerly up for his appearance—with 
one finger at her lips, and the other hand pointing below—her 
face nale and her eyes wide with anxiety and alarm. 

While she waited here for him she had{overheard some men 
below speaking of him as an emissary from the Castle, whom it 
would be well to shoot. They were three Fenians, who, under 
cover of the night, had transferred temporarily some rifles from 
Tim Daly’s cellars to the arched basement of the old ruin, and 
were now about burying them under a stack of turf which was 
sometimes stored there. 

‘He's still at Wyndham’s, and has the Peelers up before him 
every mornin’, said one voice; ‘an’ Malachi says he’s Buckshot’s 
own secrethary.’ 

‘Malachi! Shure didn’t Paddy Doyle tell Mary Daly he 
was.” 


‘By G-——! we'll send Buckshot a lether through him at the 
back of a bullet.’ 

‘A dead lether.’. Whereat there was a laugh. 

‘It’s the wan kind of lether he'll undhershtan’. Yerra what's 
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the use of shootin’ a landlord here or an agent there whin they’re 
only Irish. The more Irish is shot. the bether they'll be plased, 
It’s them Castle butchers that wants sendin’ to ———!’ 

‘ Och, it’s aisy talkin’, but how are ye to get next or near ’em 
wid the Peelers ?’ 

‘Malachi seen him on Wenshday night shtanin’ in the road 
wid divil a wan near him at all, at all.’ 

So much Norah had overheard when Mr. Summers appeared, 
Thinking it better to explain the state of affairs to him well out 
of earshot of the meu below, she climbed back, and had all but 
reached him when in her haste and nervousness she stumbled and 





displaced a stone, which, rattling down a few steps, dropped plump 
into the midst of the men below. 

There was a moment’s silence, broken by a loud imprecation 
and followed by the sound of footsteps climbing the stairs. 

‘Go back! Go back!’ cried Norah in an agony. 

‘Why, what 

‘ For God's sake go back!’ with an intensity of entreaty in 
her voice and in her face and in her hands wrung convulsively 
together. 





He reascended in utter bewilderment, not having the remotest 
idea of the danger, and of course under the impression that she 
was following. 

As he turned to ascend, however, she at once turned to descend, 
and in another minute she stood face to face with the fellow who 
was hurrying up to seize the supposed spy. 

He stood dumb with surprise for a moment with staring eyes 
and wide-open mouth, and then said sullenly :—- 

‘Ye'll be wantin’ to come down, Miss ?’ 

‘Yes, please, Dennis,’ in a conciliatory voice, which had only 
the effect of confirming his suspicion of her being a spy. 

He turned to descend; she followed, looking back to make 
sure that Mr. Summers was out of sight. 

When they had reached the bottom, he said to the leader, 
‘It’s his daughther.’ 

‘ Whose daughther ?’ 

‘ Misther Wyndham’s.’ 

Then Norah saw that Dennis was the only one of the three 
that she knew or that knew her. The other two were strangers 
to the district. 
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CHaptrer VI. 
AN OATIL OF SECRECY. 


This not to co, 
So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 
Swear, Haulet. 


‘ Ye’ve been listenin’ ?’ hissed out the leader fiercely. 
‘No! indeed, no! I was not listening,’ pleaded Norah, with a 
childlike kind of piteousness in her face and in her voice. 


‘No, of coorse not; but ye heard,’ he sneered. 






‘[ heard you say that the gentleman staying with us should 
he shot, because he came from the Castle. But indeed——indeed— 
he does not. He has nothing at all to do with the Castle.’ 


‘Oh, nothin’; nothin’ at all!’ 







‘ He’s an English tourist who came down here for some shoot- 


ing, continued Norah with a failing heart and voice. 
‘ Begor, he'll get it!’ exclaimed the wit ferociously. 






‘Yerra whisht wid ye, Shamus; what do we want to know 


what he came afther? We know that well enough. 
came afther here we want to know, miss. Out wid it!’ 
‘I only came to look at the view.’ 
‘Y hope ye tuk a good look at it, for by G 










It’s what ye 


in Heaven it’s 


like to be yere last!’ The ruffian thundered out this to strike 
terror into her ; but at the same time he felt that it was their lives 
against hers. He believed that she had heard more than she con- 
fessed to hearing, and enough to hang two of the three, if she 


were set. free to denounce them. 






Poor Norah stood white and trembling, facing the three, 
nervously clasping and unclasping her hands, and looking with a 
kind of quick, eager, hunted look from one speaker to the other 


as they consulted, or rather wrangled together, in Irish. 







At last their leader took from one pocket the Testament, on 
which patriots were sworn into the brotherhood, and from the other 
a revolver. Handing her the ‘Testament, he said, with calculated 


ferocity :— 







‘Down on yere knees and say this afther me: I'll not repate 
wan worrd of what I heard here this day to man, woman, or child 


—so help me God!’ 






‘I will; I will swear not to repeat a word, if—if nothing 


happens to him.’ 
‘If nothin’ happens to him! By G 
is it?’ 









it’s us ye threaten, 
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‘I cannot promise not to warn him if you mean to shoot 
him—I cannot, I cannot,’ in an accent of the most poignant 
distress, repeating the word as though to confirm herself in her 
resolution. 

The fellow, thundering out a most frightful oath, raised and 
levelled at her the revolver, when she cried out at once, * Yes, I'll 
swear; hear me.’ 

‘On yere knees.’ 

Norah knelt and said in a voice of which she seemed to have 
lost. all command —a voice which no one would have recognised as 
hers—loud and almost. falsetto, but speaking in gasps, drawing her 
breath at each word: 

‘I swear to tell no one that I heard you speak of shooting Mr. 
Summers, because you thought he was Mr. Forster’s secretary.’ 

‘Hould! that won't do, cried the leader, suspecting from the 
circumstantial way in which she worded the pledge that she was 
omitting purposely other and more incriminating things she had 
overheard. ‘ Ye must shwear not to repate wan worrd of what we 
said to man, woman, or child—so help ye God!’ 

‘But I only heard you say that Mr. Summers came from the 
Castle and should be shot,’ repeated Norah with curious iteration. 

‘Thin ye can shwear to repate wothiw that ye heard.’ 

‘Yes; I swear to repeat nothing that I overheard you say.’ 

‘So help ye God!’ 

‘So help me God!’ 

‘ Kiss the book.’ 

Norah, raising it to her lips with a hand which trembled as 
though palsied, kissed it and returned it. 

Then the leader said, as she rose from her knees :— 

‘Ye’ve got yere life on a ticket-of-lave, ye mind. If ye break 
wan worrd of yere oath all the Peelers in the counthry ‘ll not save 
ye and yere father from being shot on yere own hearthstone. 
So help me God!’ he said, himself kissing the book. ‘ An’ now 
top o’ the mornin’ to ye; ye’ve not made much by yere spyin’, 
I’m thinkin’. Ceome, boys!’ 

The three then marched single file with a semi-military step 
and swagger through a breach in the ruin in the opposite direction 
to that in which Norah and Mr. Summers had come. 

Hardly had they cleared the ruin when Mr. Summers stepped 
from the arched doorway at the foot of the stone stairs, but was 
at once thrust back under its shelter by Norah’s trembling hands. 
He would have spoken, but, putting her finger to her lips, she 
looked all round in such an agony of apprehension that he was 
dumb; then signing to him eagerly to go farther back, she stole 
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to the breach through which the men had passed and peered 
cautiously out. 

Here she remained for full five minutes, sometimes looking 
out to see how far the men had got ; and sometimes looking back 
to assure herself that Mr. Summers had not left his covert. When 
at last the men were out of sight, she passed through the breach 
and looked well on all sides to make quite sure no one was either 
concealed or in view. Satisfied on these points, she passed 
back through the breach and returned to the arched doorway. 
Mr. Summers stepped from it just in time to catch her in his arms 
and save her from falling. In the reaction from the tremendous 
strain of the last quarter of an bour she bad fainted. He laid her 
tenderly down and ran to fetch in the cup of his flask some water 
from the stream which flowed at the foot of the knoll whereon 
the castle stood. Returning with it, he bathed her face, stooping 
again and again to press his lips to her forehead in an irrepressible 
passion of admiration and gratitude and love. It was some time 
—it seemed an immense time—before her eyes at last opened to 
look up blankly into his in an effort to recall who he was—-where 
was she—what had happened. Slowly and gradually everything 
came back in its order into her remembrance. 

‘Yow’re better ?’ he asked, with a lover-like solicitude in his 
tone, as she sat up. 

‘Oh yes, thank you; I’m all right now.’ Then suddenly 
remembering his danger, she exclaimed, a kind of terror in her 
voice, * You must get back at once !’ 

‘There need be no fear for me now, thanks to you,’ looking his 
worship of her heroism; ‘ forewarned forearmed.’ 

‘You were going to show yourself?’ 

‘I was going to make a dash for that revolver, when you caught 
sight of me and stopped me by taking the oath. I never knew 
such presence of mind,’ he cried enthusiastically. 

‘Were you there long before I saw you?’ 

‘Only a minute while they were jabbering Irish. Finding you 
didn’t follow me up the steps, I turned back in the fear that you 
might be in danger of some kind; but of what kind I had no 
idea. They made such a row with their Irish palaver that they 
didn’t hear me come down the last few steps.’ 

‘If they had!’ she cried aghast. 

‘ Yes, it was lucky they didn’t, and it was lucky too their backs 
were turned to me while you faced me. But there was no luck in 
your repeating the oath so as to give the warning it was meant 
to prevent. There never was such presence of mind !’ 

‘I couldn’t help thinking of it with that pistol in my face and 
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you before my eyes: no one could.’ Then the whole scene 
recurring vividly to her mind, she added, with a shudder, ‘ They 
may come back,’ making an effort to rise only to sink back weak 
and dizzy. 

‘No, no; there’s not the least danger of their returning. Be- 
sides, they'd hardly dare to commit murder in open day, so near the 
village,’ urging confusedly, in his anxiety to reassure her, any and 
every encouragement that came uppermost in his mind. 

‘ But there was a man shot a month ago, not far from here, in 
broad daylight. It was this that frightened me so. I thought 
they might have been his murderers’ (as, indeed, two of them 
were ). 

‘It was an accident, or a quarrel, probably.’ 

‘No, he was suspected of being an informer.’ 

Then for the first time it flashed upon him that if he took 
precautions for his safety she would be so suspected and might be 
so murdered. Therefore he exclaimed suddenly and almost inco- 
herently, with startling earnestness and even vehemeuce 

‘You must quit this country ; you must come to England— 
come to us.. If I had the right; if I dared—-—’ Here his 
incoherence came to a discreet stand. Fancy a proposal after 
three days’ acquaintance! True, the last half-hour might have 
forced any man’s love to shoot up to as sudden a height as Jack’s 
bean or Jonah’s gourd: but the girl was to be considered. 

There was no such excuse for her to fall into headlong love in 
au hour. She was not indifferent to him, he could see from her 
winning aud ingenuous eagerness to please him; but this was but 
the beginnings of love, which might be put out altogether by the 
passionate declaration he had all but poured forth, as a fire is put 
out by the sunlight. Therefore he pulled up prudently. ‘I—I mean 
I hope you and Mr. Wyndham may be induced to come and stay 
with us for a long visit,’ he stammered after a pause with a lame and 
ludicrous bathos. Now we are about to make a humiliating con- 
fession. Norah’s mind was too much preoccupied with ideas of 
danger to take in ideas of love, and she attributed the agitation of 
his manner to his fears for her and for bimself. But no ideas of 
danger could so preoccupy her as to shut out the great first 
thought which sprang up in her mind upon receiving this impe- 
tuous invitation. Clothes! She had no presentable clothes. 
Without a suitable wardrobe a visit to rich English people would 
be an hourly humiliation. While, then, he imagined, hoped, 
feared she had divined his love and was in deliberation upon his 
fate, she was passing in quick review through her mind each 
article of her scant and simple wardrobe ! 
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This review was so unsatisfactory that she had to say, ¢ It’s 
very kind of you to ask us, but we cannot leave home at present, 
[ am afraid.’ 

Now, a lover is always hoping ti ewcelsis, or sighing de pro- 
fundis ; his spirits are ever either at; spring or neap tide, and are 
hypersensitive to the slightest change of the fickle moon which 
governs them. Therefore Mr. Reid Summers, having imagined 
that she had divined his hopes and was in deliberation whether 
to give them encouragement, was made miserable by a decision 
which, in fact, was solely determined upon by a consideration of 
the stuff, style, and number of the young lacdy’s dresses. 

After a moment’s moody silence, he said, ‘ But you must leave 
home at present. If I escape these scoundrels, they will think 
you warned me.’ 

Only then did this dilemma occur to her—whatever precautions 
he took for his safety would endanger hers. She didn’t like the 
outlook at all. She was not strong-minded, and, besides, her 
nerves were much unstrung at the moment. ‘I might stay with 
my aunt in Dublin ; I go there often.” Yet only this moment she 
had said, ‘ she couldn’t leave home at present.’ Of course his con- 
struction of her objection to visiting his people was confirmed. 

‘But if you can leave home for Dublin, you might come to us,’ 
desperately provoking an answer he dreaded, as a man will tug 
at a tooth which torments him, though he thereby doubles his 
torment. 

‘Oh, going to aunt’s is like going home ; but,’ she hastened to 
add, fearing she had said something ungracious—‘ but I should 
like very much to accept your kind invitation, Mr. Summers, if it 
could have been managed.’ 

This certainly was a weak way to put it ; but she could hardly 
have said, ‘if I had nice enough frocks.’ 

Of course, he was as much encouraged by so weak and wavering 
a refusal, as he had but now been depressed. ‘I am sure you 
would try to manage it,’ he urged eagerly, ‘if you knew what a 
kindness it would be to—to my sisters. They will want so to know 
you when they hear how I owe you my life.’ 

This was not a happy suggestion—his sisters! A jury of girls 
sitting in severe judgment on herself and her wardrobe ! 

‘I’m afraid—I don’t think, I could go,’ she stammered, con- 
fused by her inability to give her ludicrous reason. At bay about 
this, and eager, besides, to get’ away, the first moment she felt 
strong enough, from this dangerous Fenian rendezvous, she added, 
‘Iam all right now. Do let us get home, Mr. Summers,’ with a 
childlike eagerness. Now thisseagerness and her confusion con- 
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firmed his hope that she had divined his love and dreaded its 
declaration, rather from shyness and indecision than indifference, 

Now therefore he was ¢n excelsis. ‘ You’re sure you feel strong 
enough ? Allow me to help you,’ putting his arm round her waist 
as she rose to her feet, and still continuing that support to help 
her over the shattered and fallen masonry of the ruin. ‘I think 
I shall yet persuade you to come to us,’ putting the impassioned 
tenderness of a declaration into his tone; ‘ you will, won’t you?’ 

His head was bent till his face all but touched hers, and, there- 
fore, it was only through feeling her start as though stabbed that 
he became aware of an interruption. He looked up, expecting to 
see the returned Fenians, but was confronted instead by the 
handsomest man, he thought, he had ever beheld. 

‘Maurice!’ exclaimed Norah. 

‘I must apologise for my intrusion,’ he said in a tone of 
chilling, biting scorn. Then Mr. Summers knew that he had a 
rival—a rival! An accepted lover, rather, for did she not call him 
by his Christian name? Was this girl a heartless flirt? For, in 
the bitterness of his soul, her childlike winsomeness and Trish 


eagerness to oblige and please seemed to him nothing less than 


heartless flirtation. 

But what did Maurice Studdert think of her? Here was this 
Englishman, whom she had known but three days, with his arm 
round her waist, so certain was he of acceptance, even before he 
proposed ; for Maurice had heard him say, in the impassioned 
tone of a proposal, ‘ You will, won’t you ?’ 

‘Oh, Maurice, I—something ——’ then, remembering her oath, 
she stopped in confusion. 

‘So I perceive, he said, with a scorn that seemed to scorch her, 
as he raised his hat and strode off in an opposite direction. 


CuHapter VII. 
BRAVING BRAVOS. 


Murprerer. We are men, my liege. 
Macneru. Ay, in the catalogue ye go fur men. —Macheth. 


Macnrice strode off, his soul tossed and torn by all the winds 
of all the passions, love, hate, jealousy, rage. This girl, whom he 
had worshipped afar off as enshrined in a modesty and purity un- 
approachable by the profane foot of man—in three days encourages 
and accepts an utter stranger! All the tremulous timidity which, 
like a half-tamed fawn, seemed *at times to yearn towards the 
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advances from which it shrank, all laid aside in a moment, as a 
dress out of fashion or season, which had lost its power of attrac- 
tion! This the Norah he had known from infancy —incredible, 
impossible! Again and again he stopped in his distracted walk 
to question himself if it were a dream. ad he really and actually 
seen this stranger with his arm round her waist, heard his impas- 
sioned proposal, and read too, too certainly, her answer in her 
confusion and in her stammering confession? No; it was no 
dream. The dream, the lifelong dream, from which he had 
waked now for ever—as a man wakes from a dream of boyhood on 
the morning of his execution—was the Norah of his childhood, 
boyhood, manhood, of his imagination, of his idolatry. As a 
dream when one awaketh, this vision had vanished for ever, and 
with it seemed to vanish for ever every hope, happiness, 


and 
interest of his life. 


Stunned and bewildered he hurried on, he knew not how or 
whither, unconscious, or only dimly conscious, of moving at all. 
Yet he was tearing across the fields, leaping walls and ditches, or 
stopping and starting suddenly and canselessly in the fitful way 
and with the intent look of insanity. You see, he was young, and 
even younger than his years, and was a thorough Celt in his 
excitability and enthusiasm, and in the warmth and depth ‘of his 
affection. 

In this aimless dash across country he plumped suddenly in 
vaulting a wall into the midst of our three Fenian friends, who 
were seated together in consultation under its shelter. All three 
rose and saluted him reverently, even abjectly. He looked 
vacantly at them for a moment before he was brought to himself 


by their recalling to him a subject which an hour ago would have. 
been of absorbing interest to him. 


‘Murder again!’ he exclaimed, flashing his piercing dark eyes 
seemingly through und through each in turn. 


‘Murdher, yer honour?’ echoed the leader in utter, vacant, 
innocent amazement. 


‘Mark now—I mean what I say, and you know it—if there’s 
another murder here, I shall not rest night nor day till I find the 
men and hang the men who did it.’ 

The three looked down silent, sullen, convicted. All were 
certain that Norah had already broken her oath, and divulged to 
him, not only the little she had heard, but all that they had said. 
Hence this headlong pursuit of them across the fields by the 
‘Captain’; hence the absolute certainty with which he charged 
them with the commission of one murder and the conspiracy to 


commit another. The truth was, that Maurice had heard in 


VOI. LII, NO, CCVUI. KK 
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Limerick, from which he had just returned, that two of the men 
before him were the assassins of the informer, Claughessy. The 
information was secret, but certain; he could not use it for the 
punishment of one murder, but he might for the prevention of 
another. His social position, his ability and eloquence, his enthu- 
siasm, and, more than all, the utter self-forgetfulness of his devo- 
tion to ‘ the cause,’ had given him a commanding influence in the 
councils of those who valued reform only as a step to Repeal, and 
Repeal only as astep to independence, or, at least and lowest, to 
annexation to the United States. The Land League agitation, 
organisation, and success seemed to him a doubtful blessing. So 
far as it drilled, disciplined, and inspirited disaffection it was 
good ; so far as it cut the ground from under the feet of disaffee- 
tion it was an evil. But these outrages—-the murder or maiming 
of men and women, the mutilation of dumb animals—revolted 
him more, perhaps, than any other man, or woman even, in the 
three kingdoms. For they revolted not only all that was manly 
in him and all that was womanly in him (or, in one word, all that 
was chivalrous in him), but also all that was patriotic in him. 
The skulking, dastardly murderer, or mutilator, was a thousand- 
fold more the enemy of his country and its cause, than England 
herself; and was, therefore, a thousandfold more abhorred. If 
English scorn and oppression were galling, how much more‘galling 
these Irish outrages which justified that oppression and that scorn ? 
Hence his horror of such outrages was hardly intelligible in its 
intensity to those who shared his patriotic feelings and aspirations. 
On this and on some other questions he seemed to them so high- 
flown and impracticable that it was determined to send him from 
Ireland—where he was but a brake upon the wheel—to the United 
States, where his eloquence and enthusiasm would generate the 
steam which drove it—in fact, raise the feeling and the funds which 
kept the movement in swing. 

It was to receive this commission that he had been summoned 
to Limerick on the morning of the day on which Miles Wyndham 
had sent his invitation; and thus it happened that he couldn’t 
turn up to accept it till to-day. 

He had come back with three things in all his thoughts— 
Norah, his new commission, and his discovery of the murderers of 
Claughessy, the suspected informer. 

That he should come upon them in this unlooked-for moment 
and manner seemed to his ardent mind providential in a very real 
sense. Therefore he uttered his warning that, in the event of 
another murder in the neighbourhood, he would never rest till he 


had hanged its perpetrators, with startling vehemence. He forgot 
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at the moment that he would be well on the way to America, 
probably, before such another crime would be committed. 

As the men remained sullenly silent, Maurice turned away 
with the words : 

‘Now, I’ve given you fair warning.’ 

Then their leader, less to exculpate himself than to draw out 
Maurice as to the source and extent of his information, said with 
an air which was an incongruous mixture of defence and defiance : 
‘If it’s us ye’re suspectin’, Captin, divil a wan of us ever dhrew a 
thrigger on Claughessy.’ 

‘Suspect! I know who shot him, and you know that I know 
it, and how I know it. And if I could produce the evidence I'd 
hang the scoundrels at the next assizes.’ He hissed out the word 
‘scoundrels ’ with a scorching emphasis of scorn which stung the 
fellows to fury. Therefore, he had hardly strode off a couple of 
paces when he overheard, as he was meant to overhear, the leader 
snarl out through his set teeth that ¢ all informers should be 
sent, and would be sent, afther Claughessy.’ 

Maurice faced round at once. ‘Informers?’ Yes, I mean to be 
an informer. Shoot me if you dare! No; you can shoot from 
behind a hedge; you can hough poor dumb creatures; you, can 
face and frighten women, but you’ve not the courage to stand up 
three to one against a man !’ 

He stood for a moment with folded arms, flashing his look of 
scorn from face to face, till the eyes of each in turn sank before his ; 
and then, presenting his back to them, a fair and safe target, he 
walked away with studied deliberation. 

When he was well out of earshot the leader exclaimed with an 
imprecation : ‘ She’s shplit already !’ 

‘ Ah, shure she’s his shweetheart,’ said Dennis, in explanation. 
‘ They’ve collogued together ever since they wor childhre.’ 

‘By G-—— he’s dun it thin!’ 

‘Yerra whisht wid ye! It’s hangin’ to lift a hand agin her or 
hers wid him to the fore.’ 

‘Isn’t it hangin’ to have her shplit to Buckshot? An’ the 
book warm from her lips!’ he exclaimed, alluding to Norah's sup- 
posed immediate perjury. ‘I tould ye how it would be—there’s 
but wan way wid all informers. Dead men tell no tales.’ 

‘ An’ how would it be if ye’d shot his shweetheart? He’d have 
hunted us to h——, an’ the whole hillside ’ud have opened cry 
afther us.’ 

‘Who was to sphlit on us thin? If we'd shtopped her mouth 
wid a bullet inshtead of a book he’d have known nothin’ at all.’ 

‘Ach. give over bletherin’ about what’s pasht and dun for,’ 
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said the third man—the wit—who had hitherto kept a sullen 
silence. It was easier to be jocose and genial when killing (and 
not being killed) was in question. ‘We'd have sent the —— 
informer afther Claughessy, if we’d known she’d split; an’ we'd 
send her afther him now, an’ the Captin afther her, if we could do 
it widout shwingin’ for it. There’s where it is.’ 

‘I tell ye the Captin ‘ill make the whole counthry too hot to 
hould us if we dhraw a thrigger on any wan of ’em,’ persisted 
Dennis irritably. 

‘I’m thinkin’ it’s the counthry ‘ll be too hot to hould him 
soon, since he’s tuk to informers an’ informin’; d-——~ him!’ cried 
the leader ferociously. ‘By the Lord! I believe it’s a shpy he is.’ 

‘A shpy!’ echoed Dennis in an accent of infinite contempt. 

‘Why’s he so onaisy about Buckshot’s Secrethary, thin? Tell 
me that. If a hair of his head is hurt we're to sthretch 
for it!’ 

‘It isn’t Buckshot’s Secrethary he cares for at all, at all. It’s 
his shweetheart he’s manin’ and her father. She tould him ye said 
ye’d shoot ’°em both on their own hearthshtone ; an’ in coorse it 
isn’t like he’d shtan’ that.’ It will be seen that of the three, 
Denyis, who lived in the immediate neighbourhood, was most 
anxious to save Norah and her father; Shamus was most anxious 
about his own safety ; while Malachi, the leader, was most anxious 
for revenge upon the traitors. Dennis, it should be said, could 
look at the matter with a more disengaged mind, since he had no 
hand in the murder of Claughessy. But Shamus’s selfish fears and 
Dennis’s faint friendliness were no match for Malachi’s ferocity 
and resolution, in right of which he was their leader. Besides, 
the execution of ‘ Buckshot’s Secretary’ would put the whole 
country between him and the law, so glorious would the deed seem 
in all eyes; and even the Captain’s life—if he attempted to turn 
informer in such a case—wouldn’t be worth an hour’s purchase. 
In fact, the shooting of the Secretary would reverse their relative 
positions ; would leave the Captain as much at his mercy, as he 
seemed now at the mercy of the Captain. He might then with 
perfect impunity wreak the revenge he was hot for upon Norah 
and her father. 

These thoughts had taken distinct shape in his mind at the 
moment when Dennis suggested that the Captain’s threat was 
aimed at securing, not the Secretary, but only his sweetheart, from 
their revenge. He didn’t in the least believe it (nor, indeed, did 
Dennis himself in his heart); but only by affecting to believe it 
did he see a chance of screwing up the courage of his chicken- 
hearted confederates to the sticking place. Therefore he said, 
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with an air of conviction very flattering to Dennis, ‘ It wor that 
made him so mad? He wor as white as a ghosht.’ 

‘Shmall blame to him, an’ she his collieen. Shure didn’t he 
come shtraight from her afther us ?’ 

‘ Begor, I believe you're right, Dinny.’ 

‘Til go bail Iam. It ishn’t the Secrethary, bad luck to him, 
that ’ud turn him white as a ghosht.’ 

‘Thin, boys, it’s a safe job, an’ by ——— we'll do for the Secre- 
thary,’ exclaimed Malachi with savage vehemence, when Dennis 
had fallen plump into his trap. Dennis was silenced by this 
sudden and unwelcome inference from his own argument; but 
Shamus was ready with a stronger reason for discretion. 

‘A safe job! Ay, begor, wid Peelers about him bed and board, 
thick as thistles. Yerra, do ye think if she tould the Captin in 
the same breath she tuk the oath in, she'll not have tould her 
father, an’ the ——~ Secrethary an’ the Peelers by this? A safe 
job! Moirya!’! 

‘What did the Captin warn us for, if he wor goin’ to let her 
shplit ? Didn't he say he’d not let it go to the’sizes? Shure it’s 
the Peelers he’d have sent afther us, an’ not come tearin’ afther us 
himself, if he didn’t mane it to be kep’ quiet.. Anyhow, boys, it’s 


aisy enough to keep an eye on the house; an’ if the Peelers is 
about “ Hishd’s!” the worrd.? If not, an’ we can do for him, it’s 
the makin’ of us; every hand an’ house in the counthry will be 
open tous. By G it’s a hundhered ound job, if it’s a penny 
piece !’ 
‘A thousand pounds! Ha! thou hast touched me nearly!’ 
This last argument was conclusive. 


Carter VIII. 
CONFIRMATION STRONG. 


Nature makes foul Jealousy her favourite 

Of all our passions ; else, why took she care 

That everything should give the monster nourishment ? 
SUCKLING. 


Maurice, as he walked deliberately away, came somewhat to 
himself. The pent-up storm in his soul had broken upon these 
ruffians, and the clouds had now for the moment cleared away. 
For the first minute or two his thoughts were still of them and of 
their machinations. That they had been plotting another murder 

1 *Moirya!’ An intensely satirical exclamation. 


? ‘Hishd’s the worrd.’ ‘Hishd,’ the sound by which birds are frightened, used 
here as the watchword for flight. 
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he had no doubt at all, for they had confessed it in all but words ; 
and he had little doubt of having checkmated them. As to 
their marked-down victim, he never suspected or even speculated 
about who he was. 

But the assassins were out of his mind almost before he was 
out of their sight. His brush with them was as a passing cloud 
which occults an eclipse. The loss of Norah—of the real Norah, 
but still more of the ideal Norah of his dreams—which to him was 
the loss of the light of all his life—was soon again all in all in his 
thoughts. But now, thanks to the bursting of the storm upon the 
heads of the three Fenians, he could think more deliberately about 
it. What should he do? Never see her again? Quit this country 
at once for America? This was his first wild thought. But he 
longed and yearned to see her again; and this yearning to see her 
once more of course disguised itself in his mind as a yearning to 
upbraid her. For this and this alone—to heap upon her the most 
bitter and biting reproaches—would ke return to Clonard—Mliles’s 
place. He was too young and passionate for it to occur to 
him that there might be some innocent, though inconceivable, 
explanation of what he saw and heard, which an interview with 
Norah would evoke. Besides, he hugged this grief and grievance 
to his very soul, as the tiger in its agonised contortions drives 
in to the very hilt the spear which has wounded him mortally. 

But what was this grievance? Her fickleness, faithlessness ? 
What faith did she owe him? He had never spoken his love, or 
asked for hers. Her youth, his fear to put it to the touch and 
perhaps lose it all, and a fear also to involve her in the political 
plots and perils in which he was engaged, restrained a declaration 
which had often been upon his lips. But if there had been no 
explicit engagement, there had certainly been an implicit under- 
standing between them; and yet, in the face of this, she accepts, 
after three days’ acquaintance, this casual English tourist! ‘ Frailty, 
thy name is Woman!’ Brooding upon this thought till his heart 
was in a white heat, he reached Clonard and asked at once for 
Norah. He had first sought her in vain in all the sitting-rooms, 
for he was as much at home here as in his own house. Then he 
was told that the English gentleman and the master were out, but 
that Miss Norah was in her room. ‘Tell her I want to see her, 
Nancy,’ he said in an excited tone, which frightened Nancy with 
forebodings of bad news of some kind. 

Poor Norah was as anxious to give, as Maurice was to get, an 
explanation. But what explanation could she give? Her oath 
prevented even a hint of the common and horrible peril which 
alone could justify her sudden intimacy with Mr. Summers. What 
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was she to say? That she was not engaged to Mr. Summers as 
Maurice had plainly concluded ? Would that explain the attitude 
in which they were surprised? Or that she had fainted, or felt 
faint, and Mr. Summers was merely supporting her for the passing 
moment of the seizure ? She faint! The thing would be incredible 
to Maurice, or to any one who knew her, unless good cause for 
something so unprecedented and improbable were given. Besides, 
Norah would certainly not herself have considered a fainting fit 
sufficient justification for allowing a stranger to keep his arm 
round her waist ; and she could not therefore expect Maurice to 
accept it as such. Nevertheless, this was all the explanation she 
must give, or meant to give, if—if Maurice would condescend to 
ask an explanation. But would he ? This was the question the poor 
child hurried up to her room to debate with herself—now pacing 
feverishly to and fro, now sitting down helplessly, looking blankly 
and drearily before her. Not till now did she know how she loved 
(or even that she loved) Maurice. Now that this divine joy was 
lost to her, it was revealed to her! ‘Et vera incessu patuit Dea.’ 

When Nancy broke in upon these meditations with her mes- 
sage from Maurice, Norah with new hope hurried to bathe her 
tear-stained face and to set herself to rights before the glass with 
hands that trembled with the fluttering of her heart. Her thoughts 
were now in such a wild confused whirl of fear and hope that she 
couldn’t recollect them to consider what he would say or what she 
should answer. After a farewell glance at herself in the glass, 
she hurried from the room and downstairs, and not till she 
had reached the hall did she falter with the fear that all the 
explanation she could offer might rather cloud than clear the 
misunderstanding. Pausing here for a vain effort to shake off 
her nervousness and get her thoughts together, she was inter- 
cepted by Mr. Summers, who at that moment came in, leaving 
his host in conversation with a police sergeant. 

Now Mr, Summers was longing for another téte--téte, as the 
one he had had with her on their way home had not been decisive. 
Norah had been absent and abstracted, thinking of Maurice's 
misconstruction of her conduct, and rather unreasonably out of 
temper with Mr. Summers for occasioning it. Therefore she had 
hardly listened to the pressing invitations he had urged again and 
again upon her to pay them a visit in his English home, and had 
answered him in monosyllables and at random. These answers he 
had construed according to his hopes, attributing them to maiden 
modesty, or at worst to girlish indecision. For it must be re- 
membered throughout our story that Mr. Summers judged every- 
thing and every one as an Englishman and by an English standard ; 
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and therefore men, women, and manners which were ‘ un-English’ 
were either unintelligible or intolerable to him. Now if any 
English girl made herself as pleasant to him as Norah took pains 
to do, Mr. Summers would quite rightly have considered such 
kindness encouragement ; and, as he was too deeply in love to think 
Norah ‘ un-English,’ he interpreted her Irish eagerness to please a 
guest as a special eagerness to please him; then came the affair 
of the Fenians to deepen so greatly at once his own love and his 
assurance of hers, that he would have proposed for her, if only he 
had known her as many weeks as they had been days together. 
He had, however, gone as near as he could venture to proposing ; 
and she—had she not gone as near as he could expect to accept- 
ing him? He was as eagerly ardent as it was in his nature to be 
to get nearer still and to bring her still nearer to the great deci- 
sion. To this end he must make the most of their common secret 
and their common peril as an excuse for a ¢éte-d-lete at every 
opportunity. Here was one. Stepping eagerly forward, he said 
in a tone of tender urgency: ‘Could I speak to you alone fora 
few minutes ? ’ 

‘?’m ina hurry at this moment, Mr. Summers,’ she answered 
nervously, sick at heart at so unseasonable an interruption. 

‘Only for a few minutes,’ he pleaded, misinterpreting her 
nervousness and disinclination for the téte-d-téte as a blushing, 
shrinking consciousness of his real reason for desiring it. 

His eagerness, however, only suggested to her that he must 
have heard something, while out with her father, which altered— 
for the worse perhaps—the position of affairs. Her father might 
be in even more imminent peril than she knew of. Therefore 
she led the way into a little unfurnished room where there was no 
danger of any one being or coming. 

‘What is it?’ she gasped, white and breathless, as he closed 
the door behind them. 

‘Nothing; nothing new,’ he hastened Lo say, seeing the terror 
in her eyes. Plainly lovemaking was the last thing in her, 
thoughts at the moment, therefore he added, ‘I wished only to ask 
youif 7 might warn your father. That would be no breach of 
your oath.’ 

‘Oh, pray, pray, say nothing of it to him,’ cried Norah 
imploringly, terrified by the certainty that her father, if informed 
of the affair, would try to hunt the men down, and would of a 
surety be shot for the attempt. 

‘It will be such a burden for you to bear alone,’ he said 
tenderly and wistfully. ‘I do wish you would let me tell him; 
he would then take precautions for you and for himself.’ 
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Norah shook her head. ‘Youdonot knowhim. He wouldn’t 
rest till he had the men punished. He and Maur . He has 
such a horror of these outrages.’ 

‘But if he had the fellows arrested , 

‘He would be shot,’ she cried in a low voice of horror. 

‘Then both you and he must quit this in this country,’ 
he said excitedly. 

‘ Father will never quit Clonard,’ she answered decidedly. 

‘But you, Miss Wyndham ; if you could be persuaded to come 
to us till this has blown over, I cannot tell you what a relief— 
what a happiness—it would be to me. I’m sure if you think of 
it in that way—if you think how utterly wretched I shall feel to 
leave you here in the danger into which I brought you, you woul] 
consent to come. Do, pray, think of it,’ he said entreatingly, 
taking her hand in his. 

As luck would have it, Maurice at this moment opened the 
door, and, having glared speechless at the sentimental spectacle 
presented to him, shut it again sharply with a muttered apology 
in the tone of an execration. As Nancy had thought it un- 
necessary to return to tell him Norah was coming down to see 
him, he sought that handmaid again impatiently, and was in- 
formed by her that ‘ Miss Norah had run down and was searching 
the house for him.’ He, therefore, sought her again in all the 
rooms, and last of all, as a forlorn hope, in this. To find her with 
this fellow in the last place he should have expected to find her 
even by herself! Shut up with him in this out-of-the-way un- 
furnished room, which no one ever entered, and because no one - 
ever entered it! That he found the fellow two hours since with 
his arm round her; that he found him now with her hand in his, 
was not so decisive of their engagement as his finding them shut 
in together in this naked aud never-entered room, where Norah 
must have led him to be secure from intrusion. 

Maurice hurried headlong, as driven by the Furies, through the 
house and through the hall to the front door, where he was met 
rushing out by Miles entering. - 

‘Halloa!’ cried Miles, almost breathless from the shock of the 
encounter. ‘Is it dinner?’ 

‘Dinner ?’ 

‘Faith, I thought the dinner was getting cold, maybe.’ As 
Maurice didn’t smile at this notion of his rushing out as though 
shot from a catapult to save dinner from cooling by hurrying in 
the host, Miles saw that something really was wrong. ‘ What is 
it, Maury?’ he asked anxiously, his kind face clouded in a 
moment. For an instant Maurice was tempted in the fury of his 
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irritation to explain what it was, but he chivalrously checked 
himself. If Norah had not disclosed her engagement, it wasn’t 
for Maurice to take the dastardly revenge of setting her wrong 
with her father by being the first to inform him of it. For, even 
in this moment of his disenchantment with her, he felt that any- 
thing clandestine—and a clandestine engagement most of all—was 
impossible in Norah’s case. She had not had time to inform her 
father of it. Time! how old could an engagement be which had 
sprung from three days’ acquaintance ! 

His mind on fire and confused with this thought, he answered 
Miles in a stunned, bewildered way: ‘I have to go.’ 

‘Something wrong at home, my boy?’ laying his hand affee- 
tionately on Maurice’s shoulder and looking anxiously into his 
face. 

‘No; not at home. I have had some bad news.’ 

‘What? Some Fenian business?’ 

Maurice, catching at the clue gladly, answered at once :--- 

‘T have to go to America.’ 

‘A warrant out!’ cried Miles aghast, thinking Maurice booked 
at last for Kilmainham. 

‘Not yet,’ with a sickly attempt at a smile. ‘I have to go to 
the States on business.’ 

‘Not before dinner?’ replied Miles, much relieved. ‘ You're 
not engaged to dine there, I suppose.’ 

‘T have to go home first,’ pleaded Maurice in an embarrassed 
manner, which again suggested some political scrape to Miles, 

- from whom, as a magistrate, Maurice was compelled to keep secret 
his patriotic plans and perils. In his heart Miles sympathised 
with all the younger man’s aspirations, but he didn’t belicve them 
realisable, or, at any rate, realisable by the means Maurice em- 

ployed. These means, moreover, were such as a magistrate was 
bound to discountenance. 


The Father softens—but the Governor 
Is fixed ! 
As the Governor of Tilbury Fort puts it. ° 

‘Maurice, you’ve no reason to think you've got on the list ?’ 
i.e. of suspects. 

‘Oh no; and I don’t know that I should run away if I had.’ 

‘Ah, then, what in the name of goodness is taking you to 


America at this hour? Was it running to catch the boat you 
were ?’” 


Maurice stood silent, feeling and looking foolish. 
‘Come; it’s some Fenian business, and it'll keep—I never 
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knew an Irish conspiracy that wouldn’t. It’s like Darby Doyle’s 
fiddling—all tuning up and no tune.’ 

‘I can’t explain, but I really must ; 

‘Here; go in,’ said Miles, putting his hands on his shoulders, 
turning him round and shoving him before him. ‘ You'll not go 
to America to-night anyway. You may catch the first boat in 
the morning, if you like.’ Maurice’s evident hesitation suggested 
to Miles this summary mode of closing the controversy, to which 
our hero submitted meekly and without a word. 

His plea of an American engagement at such an hour—a few 
minutes before dinner—and in such a place—miles from the 
nearest railway—seemed now even to himself preposterous, and he 
had no other to offer. 

Norah and Mr. Summers were in the hall when they entered, 
and Miles introduced the rivals, who bowed with a stiffness which 
surprised and distressed their genial host. 

‘Ts dinner ready, Norah ?’ 

‘ Nearly, I think, father.’ 

‘You couldn’t hurry her a bit, my dear?’ timidly and de- 
spondently. Hurry old Biddy! 

‘Vl try,’ said Norah, not hopefully at all. 

‘Tell her Father Mac is as hungry as a hawk.’ Father 
Macnamara was the priest of the parish, for whom Biddy, as a 
good Catholic, might make it a matter of conscience to hurry 
herself. 

‘Has he come ?’ 

‘ Well no, my dear, but he’ll be hungry when he does, I’ll be 
bound. Here he is,’ as the priest, without knocking or ringing, 
entered as into his own house; and, in truth, he was more at 
home in this house—in the absence of its mistress—than in that 
of any of his own people. Miles fairly loved him as a brother 
and Norah as a daughter, and this stately, reserved, and cynical- 
looking priest hid in his heart a greater love for them than 
even theirs for him. As for Norah, whom he had known from 
birth, she was more to this soured and solitary man than any one 
else in the world. Though she was the first to spring forward to 
greet him, he shook hands with Miles and Maurice and bowed 
upon his introduction to Mr. Summers before he turned to notice 
her—perhaps, that he might keep her hand the longer in his. 
There was some method also in Miss Norah’s seemingly spontaneous 
movement. She had been trying vainly to catch Maurice's 
averted eye ever since he had re-entered the hall, and, by this 
movement to meet Father Mac, she managed to place herself 
directly in front of Maurice, to as little purpose. 
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‘I was just suggesting to Norah, Father Mac, that if she told 
Biddy you were hungry she might hurry dinner as an act of 
faith.’ 

‘Ay, an auto-da-fé. But I object to the burning of any meat 
not heretical; and Biddy is*sure to burn the beef if you hurry 
her.’ 

‘Well; do what you can, Norah, my dear. You're in your 
own room, Maury. You'll excuse us, Father Mac, while we wash 
our hands,’ opening the drawing-room door and ushering the priest 
in. Then the other three gentlemen went up to their rooms— 
Maurice without one glance at Norah—and the girl had to turn 
away at last with a leaden heart. 

As for hurrying Biddy, the thing was not to be thought of. 
Biddy was always late for everything except Mass. The devices 
of putting back the dinner hour or putting on the kitchen clock 
had been tried so often as to be threadbare to transparency, and 
Biddy now always allowed an hour for the mendacity of the clock, 
in addition to the half-hour which the perversity of things in 
general made her lose. In this last half-hour she was as approach- 
uble as a tigress in the half-hour before kev dinner; so that Norah 
went warily about her mission. 

‘It’s a quarter past six, Biddy.” (Dinner had been ordered 
for 5.30.) 

‘By the clock, Miss,’ with sardonic bitterness. 

‘ By the right time.’ 

‘English time, Miss,’ alluding to Norah’s taking so to the 
detested Sassenach, for whom she was now, no doubt, hastening 
dinner. 

‘And Father Mac’s come,’ replied Norah to set Biddy right on 
this point. But Biddy was not to beset right on this point. She 
had been wearied and worried to provide delicacies of all kinds 
for this Sassenach in the last three days. 

‘ Ah, thin, it isn’t Father Mac, Miss; an’ ye may just tell him 
that sent ye not to be so onaisy about his dinner, for maybe it ’ill 
be no great things when it comes.’ 


(Ts be contin ued,) 
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Whp he Warried Her. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


HERE are two questions that always egitate the female mind in 
respect to adult persons of the other sex. (I.) In the case of his 
being a bachelor, ‘ Why does he not marry ?’ and (II.) in the case 
of his falling under the female yoke, ‘ Why did he marry?’ The 
reasons are so various in the former instance, that they often 
occupy the attention of the ladies for many years, sometimes even 
till the poor man dies unwed, when their unsatisfied curiosity 
reaches its acme. One seems to hear them strike his very tomb 
with the handles of their parasols and demand of his shade, Why 
it was, when it had substance (and enough for two), it lived a 
single life. On the other hani, when a man marries, one may 
say, without any want of gallantry, that there are by no means so 
many ways of accounting for it. His reasons lie within a more 
limited area, and can be discovered with tolerable certainty— 
generally by the process of elimination. ‘It couldn’t have been 
for her face, nor yet for her figure, etc., ete, etv., therefore it 
must have been for her fortune: Q. E. D.’ 
There have been cases, however, where a man has been induced 
to marry by none of these three F's, and the question ‘ Why did 
he marry ?’ has seemed ten times more inscrutable than ‘ Why he 
didn’t?’ For, what terrible women some men do marry! (Of 
course women also marry some terrible men, a subject too ghastly 
to my mind to be dwelt upon, and besides it does not just now 
concern us.) I have always thought that one of the wisest texts 
in the sacred Scriptures is that which describes the deteriorating 
effect of matrimony upon a female of this sort. She is almost as 
bad as she can be to start with (I don’t mean of course that she is 
not virtuous, she is much too inhuman to be otherwise), cold, cruel, 
and mean; but having, contrary to all expectations, secured a 
husband, she becomes infinitely worse. She is one of the Three 








































































































































WHY HE MARRIED HER. 


Things, says Solomon (the other two are by comparison flea-bites) 
‘for which the earth is disquieted—an odious woman when she is 
married!’ He had a large experience of matrimony, and spoke no 
doubt as he found. But why, oh why, do men ever give such 
women the opportunity of becoming worse than they were! This, 
however, is a digression. Letty Jerdan (the woman I have in my 
mind) was by no means such a person as Solomon had in his, yet 
no one (when he did it, at least) could form the faintest concep- 
tion why Richard Taunton married her. It was a question that 
agitated female bosoms in her neighbourhood, and far beyond it, 
at the time more than any other, though the curate of the parish 
was eloped with by the churchwarden’s wife that very month, and 
carried off to the United States. 

Taunton was a stockbroker in a large way of business. The 
City, which is figurative without being poetical in its expressions, 
called him ‘ warm,’ but socially he was cold (and, for all I know 
to the contrary, as chaste) as snow. He spoke with a certain 
solemnity and emphasis—though he never said anything worth 
hearing—which was particularly annoying. 


I have looked in the face of the Bore, 
The voice of the Simple I know, 

[ have welcomed the Muff to my door, 
I have sat by the side of the Slow; 


but Richard Taunton was, to my mind, the most wearisome 
button-holer of them all. Most of his class are free from dupli- 
city, their glib tongues betray them even to the most unwary; 
you feel at once that they have too great a command of lan- 
guage, or rather, as a justly respected lady puts it in her recent 
memoirs, that language has too great a command of them. But 
the impressiveness of Mr. Richard Taunton’s manner was such 
that you felt that something must be coming of his eloquence, 
though nothing did. However, Miss Letty Jerdan didn’t seem 
to mind it (it is, indeed, amazing what women will stand in the 
way of pretentiousness); and her mother liked it. At first I 
thought she only affected to do so, and was sacrificing herself for 
her daughter’s sake, but I do believe she liked it. She reasoned, 
perhaps justly enough, that no young man would venture to talk 
so weightily about nothing at all, unless he had great possessions ; 
and this conviction made his conversation not only endurable to 
her, but satisfactory. 

Letty was rather a pretty girl; dark and tall, with fine eyes of 
which she well understood the use; she could not only see with 
them, but play with them, as Spanish ladies have the reputation 
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of playing with their fans. I have said the reputation—though 
that is perhaps hardly the right word,—but for my part, I cannot 
conceive how any man can be caught with a fan any more than 
with a parasol. In the case of an ugly woman, a good large fan, 
which didn’t fold up, would of course give her a chance; but what 
can be the good of it when there is nothing to hide? Mariners 
indeed are said to prefer a revolving beacon, which now you see 
and now you don’t, to a steady one; but that is because it cannot 
be mistaken for a ship’s light. .A woman can scarcely be mistaken 
for anything else—unless it’s a girl. As sailors say of a certain 
apathetic (or, for all we know, philosophic) seabird, ‘One may 
catch a booby with anything,’ and perhaps even a fan may catch 
a fool; but Mr. Richard Taunton, who was certainly no fool, would 
never have been caught that way. But a woman’s eyes! they are 
very different ; and in Miss Letty Jerdan’s case had no pretence 
of concealment about them. It is true she occasionally dropped 
them, but they didn’t fall very far. And I think that Mr. Taunton 
liked them better so than even when they were regarding him 
(another favourite trick of theirs) with the most rapt adoration. 

He was a man who preferred not to be gazed at too intently: 
in which he was quite consistent, for he himself never looked any 
one straight in the face. He would button-hole you, as I have 
said, but instead of fixing you with a glittering eye, as is the 
manner of most bores, would proceed, as it were, to harangue 
universal. nature upon the object (yourself) whom he had thus 
secured. Mrs. Jerdan used to affirm that this arose from shyness. 
I never of course dispute a lady’s word, and may even from courtesy 
have gone so far as to say ‘ very likely ;’ but if so, it was with 
what persons of much higher principles than myself term ‘a 
mental reservation.’ Even the philosopher who evolved a camel 
from the depths of his self-consciousness would surely have had a 
difficulty in entertaining the idea of a shy stockbroker. Privately, 
indeed, I always suspected Mr. Richard Taunton of being a bit 
of arogue. He was too wise and prudent for so young a man 
he was but five-and-thirty at the most—and also too rich. . It is 
all very well to be the architect of one’s own fortunes, but the 
coping-stone must not be placed upon them too early. 

A famous novelist and statesman, not indifferent to the claims 
of wealth, used to be fond of trotting out a certain nightmare of 
his. ‘I once,’ he would say, ‘dreamt a most delightful dream. I 
thought I was the very richest man in England. There was no 
end to my money. I revelled init, [ rolledin it.’ (I wish I could 
reproduce the pompous unction with which these words were wont 
to be uttered.) ‘ All men were at my feet, and it is scarcely neces- 
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sary to add, all women. A vast multitude thronged my doors, 
from morn to eve, exclaiming, “ How rich he is! How very rich 
he is!” Iwasindescribably happy. But one day, when the people 
were offering up their usual adoration to me, at high noon, a chill 
shrill voice exclaimed, “ But how did he get his money?” The 
fickle crowd took up the cry: “ Ah, howindeed? How did he get 
his money?” It was impossible that I could er—er—reply to this 
most offensive question, and I at once became extremely miserable,’ 

A self-made man at thirty-five would probably find a similar 
difficulty in meeting this same inquiry. It struck me at all 
events that Mr. Richard Taunton was in that position. Perhaps 
on the other hand, as Mrs. Jerdan did not hesitate to remark, the 
consciousness of being much more than thirty-five, myself, and very 
far short of rich, may have caused me to take an uncharitable view 
of him. However, as it happened, my diagnosis of his character 
proved correct ; and the first person to acknowledge it was Mrs, 
Jerdan: for Mr. Richard Taunton jilted her daughter. Her 
female friends found plenty of reason for it, but for my part— 
except that she had neither father nor brother to call him to 
account for it—I could see none. She had never been to my mind 
an attractive girl; but she had attracted him, and such as she had 
been, so she remained. Perhaps the simple fact was he got tired 
of her, and, as I have no doubt he expressed it to himself, ¢ thought 
better of it.’ On the other hand, it did not appear that he had 
his eye (as often happens in such cases) on any better investment. 
My impression is that he was by nature by no means a marrying 
man: and would never have thought of matrimony but for Letty’s 
eyes; they had dazzled him for the moment—or, to be more precise, 
for six months—but they had now ceased to do so, and he began 
to devote himself, as before, exclusively to business. 

No doubt it needed his attention, for he had many irons in the 
fire, and the commercial atmosphere at that time was full of ‘ dis- 
turbance.’ A southern bank had just toppled over, carrying other 
houses with it in its fall, and dealing to a hundred homes undreamt- 
of ruin; and rumours were afloat concerning the instability of a 
still larger establishment in the north. Mr. Dick Taunton, how- 
ever, was understood by those who knew him best to have ‘cut 
his eye teeth,’ to be a very unlikely man to have put ‘all his eggs 
into one basket,’ and in short to be very well able to take care of 
himself. Nothing, said sagacious people in the City, would sur- 
prise them so much as to find that a man like Taunton had come 
to grief, 

Something, however, took place with respect to that astute 
young man which surprised them a great deal more; and it so 
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happened that I myself was the first to hear of it. I chanced to 
be making an afternoon call upon Mrs. Jerdan, when the servant 
brought in a card. It struck me, as he did so, that the man’s face 
did not have that stony and inexpressive look which belongs to 
his class, and which was his usual wear; his mistress, however— 
a clever woman in her way—showed no trace of emotion as she 
perused the card. 

‘ Ask the gentleman to wait a moment, John,’ she said. Then 
as soon as the man had left the room, she put the card in my hand, 
and said, in a very different tone, ‘What do you think of that? 
What ought I to do?’ 

The name on the card was Mr. Richard Taunton ! 

I was almost as much astonished as my hostess, and not much 
less annoyed. Iam an old bachelor who has made it bis rule in 
life not to mix himself up with other people’s affairs. I hate 
trouble or worry of any kind, and especially do I detest having to 
do with scoundrels, for whom indeed I am no match. I had never 
had a good opinion of Taurton, and his conduct in breaking off 
his engagement had amply confirmed it. Although an old 
acquaintance of Mrs. Jerdan’s, I could not certainly be called a 
friend of the family ; one of those admirable, but scarcely enviable 
individuals, to whom households that have lost their head are 
wont to turn at a crisis, with ‘Pray decide for us what is to be 
done.’ Still, as a man, I could hardly refuse Mrs. Jerdan the 
benefit (such as it might be) of my advice. 

‘In my opinion,’ said I, ‘ you should not see this fellow.’ 

Considering the manner in which he had treated her daughter, 
I should have come to this conclusion in any case. If her husband 
had been alive, or if she had had a grown-up son, they might have 
interviewed Mr. Taunton reasonably enough—with a horse-whip ; 
but that she should herself stoop to hold talk with him, was in my 
judgment out of the question. Moreover, as regards any com- 
munication with Mr. Taunton, the widow had burnt her boats. 
Her language respecting his conduct had been, however appropri- 
ate, excessively bitter ; and her language respecting himself had 
passed all bounds. There had been no adjective too contemptuous 
for that ci-devant ‘ dear Dick,’ whose conversation had once been 
so attractive to her. And she had not hesitated to make these 
views public. 

Miss Letty herself had, it is true, behaved very differently. 
Perhaps her disappointment had not been so great as her mother’s ; 
she may have had her doubts of her future happiness with the man, 
and in her heart of hearts may have been glad to get rid of him. 
Or it is possible (for everything is possible with a young woman) 
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tinued; ‘no words that you can.apply to my conduct towards 
Miss Letty can exceed the truth. I have behaved in the most 
discreditable manner. Do you think it possible, if I were to make 
the fullest acknowledgment of the fact—on paper if you like—. 
that out of pity she would be induced to see me ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I must say what I have to say to you. It is only an 
additional humiliation, and I have richly deserved it. The truth 
is, I thought I could live without her, but I find I have been 
mistaken.’ 

His pretence at sentiment enraged me; I replied with a 
pitying smile, ‘ Then I am afraid you will have to die.’ 

‘ At all events, be so good as to let her know what I say,’ he 
returned humbly. ‘I am here to make the humblest apology, and 
every reparation in my power. It is true that I forsook her; the 
devil can explain it perhaps, for I can’t, but I have regretted it 
ever since, and if she will only condescend to listen to me again, 
she will make me the happiest man in England.’ 

‘Do you mean to suggest,’ inquired I scornfully, ‘that you 
wish her old relations with you to be resumed ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. Pray do not be so contemptuous. You do not 
know how much hangs upon it, both for her and me. You 
cannot imagine, whatever opinion you have formed of me, that 
with my wealth, I could not find a bride elsewhere; but Letty 
will suit me—I have looked at the matter all round—far better 
than any one else ; and in my way, sir—though it may not be your 
way—lI love her.’ 

His words were impertinent enough, but impertinence of a 
certain sort was a part of his character; and I felt that he was 
speaking the truth. Indeed, nothing (at the lowest) but a very 
strong preference for the young lady over other women could have 
induced any man to submit to such a humiliation as he was at that 
moment voluntarily undergoing. 

‘But, supposing for argument’s sake that this young lady 
should consent to listen to you, and even to believe you, Mr. 
Taunton, why shouldn’t the same demon to whom you have just 
alluded, induce you to jilt her again ?’ 

‘Because I would marry her to-morrow. That is the first 
point to which I wish you to draw Mrs. Jerdan’s attention ; for it 
is that lady and not her daughter who will, I know, be the chief 
obstacle to my happiness. The second point is that upon the 
day of my marriage I will settle my whole fortune upon her 
daughter—it is rather more than eighty thousand pounds—for her 
separate use and maintenance.’ 
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This proposition staggered me a good deal. It is not disagree- 
able to have a grievance; it is very pleasant to have the privilege 
of denouncing to the world at large the object of our personal 
enmity; there are slights which it is not in human nature to 
forgive. But still— 

‘Well, that is an offer, Mr. Taunton,’ I replied, ‘ which is 
certainly worthy of attention; but you must forgive me, under 
the circumstances, for remarking that I must be assured of its 
good faith. 

‘My affairs, he said, ‘are open to the inspection of any 
accountant, or lawyer, you may please to name, and I will abide 
by his report. I was never in a better financial position in my 
life. But do not, I entreat you, put the matter—at least to Miss 
Letty—upon that very material ground. I swear to you that I 
love her and will make her a good husband.’ 

Strange to say, I had by this time no doubt of the genuineness 
of this assertion. He meant to run straight, I felt, this time, 
though as to whether he was to be given the chance of doing so, 
was of course no affair of mine. I made my report to Mrs, 
Jerdan, which being doubtless ‘ through certain strainers well 
refined,’ was by her duly presented to her daughter. 

To make a short story still shorter, Mr. Richard Taunton became 
Miss Letty’s affianced husband for the second time. His affairs 
were inquired into (pretty sharply) and were found to be at least 
as prosperous as he had described them to be; and within a fort- 
night ‘the young people ’ (as Mrs. Jerdan began to call them again 
quite naturally) were married. There were obvious reasons why 
their engagement should be made as short as possible, and never 
was there a more eager bridegroom. The thread of their late 
relations was taken up so cleverly at the point where it had been 
broken off, that you would really have thought there had been no 
‘solution of continuity’ at all. Of course people talked—it was 
much better that they should talk about a married cquple than 
about a couple who had not been married—and the question, ‘ Why 
did he marry her?’ was very generally put. They tell me it was 

reiterated in the Stock Exchange, like a quotation. 

I am, as I have confessed, just a little curious myself, and 
would have given ten pounds to know the truth. But nobody 
could solve the problem. 

What in a man of such commercial energy was almost as 
strange as the event itself, was that Mr. Richard Taunton retired 
from business, and from the day of his marriage lived like a 
gentleman, on his wife’s settlement. From this, I surmised that 
though no catastrophe had actually happened to him, something 
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had very nearly happened, which had given him a distaste for 
speculation. It was some time afterwards, however, before I had 
the very great satisfaction of finding that my suspicion was correct. 
It was six months after their marriage that the great bank in 
the north broke, and, like some huge reservoir which bursts its walls 
and overwhelms the town, spreads ruin among those whom it had 
fed. It was an unlimited bank, and every farthing of the property 
of the shareholders was confiscated to pay its debts. The accoun- 
tant who had examined into Mr. Taunton’s affairs told me that 
that gentleman had held a share or two, but, thanks to that very 
generous marriage settlement of his, the tempest that fell upon 
others, passed by him like the idle wind. He had had the sagacity 
to foretell the storm, and, having been compelled in haste to change 
his views (he would have broken them had they been vows) of celi- 
bacy, had selected for his bride the lady who, on the whole, and not- 
withstanding all that had come and gone, he thought would suit him 
best. If he couldn’t have got her, of course he would have got 
somebody else; but, as it happened, the course of true love was 
permitted torun smooth. And that was why Mr. Richard Taunton 
married Letty Jerdan. She had saved his fortune for him. 

























































































































yp Uncle’s Will, 
I. 


‘ My dear Mr. Payne,’ said my deceased uncle’s lawyer with an 
emphatic wag of his forefinger, ‘I assure you there’s no help for it, 
The language of the will is perfectly simple and explicit. Either 
you must do as your late uncle desired, or you must let the property 
go to the representative of his deceased wife’s family.’ 

‘ But surely, Blenkinsopp,’ I said deprecatingly, ‘we might get 
the Court of Chancery to set it aside, as being contrary to public 
policy, or something of that sort. I know you can get the Court 
of Chancery to affirm almost anything you ask them, especially if 
it’s something a little abstruse and out of the common; it gratifies 
the Court’s opinion of its own acumen. Now, clearly, it’s contrary 
to public policy that a man should go and make his own nephew 
ridiculous by his last will and testament, isn’t it ?’ 

Mr. Blenkinsopp shook his head vigorously. ‘ Bless my soul, 
Mr. Payne,’ he answered, helping himself to a comprehensive pinch 
from his snuff-box (an odious habit, confined, I believe, at the 
present day to family solicitors), ‘bless my soul, my dear sir, the 
thing’s simply impossible. Here’s your uncle, the late Anthony 
Aikin, Esquire, deceased, a person of sound mind and an adult 
male above the age of twenty-one years—to be quite accurate, 
etatis sue, seventy-eight-—makes his will, and duly attests the same 
in the presence of two witnesses ; everything quite in order: not 
a single point open to exception in any way. Well, he gives 
and bequeaths to his nephew, Theodore Payne, gentleman—that’s 
you—-after a few unimportant legacies, the bulk of his real and 
personal estate provided only that you adopt the surname of Aikin, 
prefixed before and in addition to your own surname of Payne. 
But,—and this is very important,—if you don’t choose to adopt and 
use the said surname of Aikin, in the manner hereinbefore recited, 
then and in that case, my dear sir—why, then and in that case, as 
clear as currant jelly, the whole said residue of his real and personal 
estate is to go to the heir or heirs-at-law of the late Amelia Maria 
Susannah Aikin, wife of the said Anthony Aikin, Esquire, deceased. 
Nothing could be simpler or plainer in any way, and there’s really 
nothing on earth for you to do except to choose between the two 
alternatives so clearly set before you by your deceased uncle.’ 

‘ But look here, you know, Blenkinsopp,’ I said appealingly, ‘ no 
fellow can really be expected to go and call himself Aikin-Payne, 
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now can he? It’s positively too ridiculous. Mightn’t I stick the 
Payne before the Aikin, and call myself Payne-Aikin, eh? That 
wouldn’t be quite so absurdly suggestive of a perpetual tooth-ache. 
But Aikin-Payne! Why, the comic papers would take it up 
immediately. Every footman in London would grin audibly when 
he announced me. I fancy I hear the fellows this very moment : 
flinging open the door with a violent attempt at seriousness, and 
shouting out, “ Mr. Haching-Pain, ha, ha, ha!’ withaloud guffaw 
behind the lintel. It would be simply unendurable !’ 

‘ My dear sir,’ answered the unsympathetic Blenkinsopp (most 
unsympathetic profession, an attorney’s, really), ‘the law doesn’t 
take into consideration the question of the probable conduct of 
footmen. It must be Aikin-Payne or nothing. I admit the col- 
location does sound a little ridiculous, to be sure ; but your uncle’s 
will is perfectly unequivocal upon the subject—in fact, ahem! I 
drew it up myself, to say the truth: and unless you call yourself 
Aikin-Payne, “in the manner hereinbefore recited,” then and in 
that case, observe (there’s no deception), then and in that case the 
heir or heirs-at-law of the late Amelia Maria Susannah aforesaid 
will be entitled to benefit under the will as fully in every respect 
as if the property was bequeathed directly to him, her, or them, by 
name, and to no other person.’ 

‘ And who the dickens are these heirs-at-law, Blenkinsopp ?’ 

I ventured to ask after a moment’s pause, during which the lawyer 
had refreshed himself with another prodigious sniff from his snuff- 
box. - 
‘Who the dickens are they, Mr. Payne? I should say Mr. 
Aikin-Payne, ahem-—why, how the dickens should I know, sir? 
You don’t suppose I keep a genealogical table and full pedigree of 
al the second cousins of all my clients hung up conspicuously in 
some spare corner of my brain, do you, eh? Upon my soul I really 
haven’t the slightest notion. All I know about them is that the 
late Mrs. Amelia Maria Susannah Aikin, deceased, had one sister, 
who married somebody or other somewhere, against Mr. Anthony 
Aikin’s wishes, and that he never had anything further to say to 
her at any time. “ But where she’s gone and how she fares, nobody 
knows and nobody cares,” sir, as the poet justly remarks.’ 

I was not previously acquainted with the poet’s striking obser- 
vation on this matter, but I didn’t stop to ask Mr. Blenkinsopp in 
what author’s work these stirring lines had originally appeared. I 
was too much occupied with other thoughts at that moment to’ 
pursue my investigations into their authorship and authenticity. 
‘Upon my word, Blenkinsopp,’ I said, ‘ I’ve really half a mind to 
shy the thing up and go on with my schoolmastering.’ 
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Mr. Blenkinsopp shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Believe me, my dear 
young friend,’ he said sententiously, ‘ twelve hundred a year is not 
to be sneezed at. Without inquiring too precisely into the exact 
state of your existing finances, I should be inclined to say your 
present engagement can’t be worth to you more than three hundred 
a year.’ 

I nodded acquiescence. ‘ The exact figure,’ 1 murmured. 

‘ And your private means are?’ 

‘Non existent,’ I answered frankly. 

‘Then, my dear sir, excuse such plainness of speech in a man 
of my profession; but if you throw it up you will be a perfect fool, 
sir; a perfect fool, I assure you.’ 

‘But perhaps, Blenkinsopp, the next-of-kin won’t step in to 
claim it!’ 

‘ Doesn’t matter a bit, my dear fellow. Executors are bound to 
satisfy themselves before paying you over your legacy that you 
have assumed and will use the name of Aikin before and in addi- 
tion to your own name of Payne, in the manner hereinbefore 
recited. There’s no getting over that in any way.’ 

I sighed aloud. ‘Twelve hundred a year is certainly very 
comfortable,’ I said. ‘ But it’s a confounded bore that one should 
have a condition tacked on to it which will make one a laughing- 
stock for life to all the buffoons and idiots of one’s acquaintance.’ 

Blenkinsopp nodded in modified assent. ‘ After all, he 
answered, ‘I wouldn’t mind taking it on the same terms myself.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘che sara sara. If it must be, it must be; and 
you may put an advertisement into the “ Times ” accordingly. Tell 
the executors that I accept the condition.’ 


If. 


‘I won’r stop in town,’ said I to myself, ‘to be chaffed by all 
the fellows at the club and in the master’s room at St. Martin’s. 
T’ll run over on the Continent until the wags (confound them) have 
forgotten all about it. I’m a sensitive man, and if there’s any- 
thing on earth I hate it’s cheap and easy joking and punning ona 
name or a personal peculiarity which lays itself open obviously to 
stupid buffoonery. Of course I shall chuck up the schoolmaster- 
ing now ;—it’s an odious trade at any time—and I may as well 
take a pleasant holiday while I’m about it. Let me see—Nice or 
Cannes or Florence would be the best thing at this time of year. 
Escape the November fogs and January frosts. Let’s make it 
Cannes, then, and try the first effect of my new name upon the 
corpus vile of the Cannois,’ | 
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So I packed up my portmanteau hurriedly, took the 7.45 to 
Paris, and that same evening found myself comfortably ensconced 
ina wagon lit, making my way as fast as the Lyons line would 
carry me en route for the blue Mediterranean. 

The Hotel du Paradis at Cannes is a very pleasant and well 
managed place, where I succeeded in making myself perfectly at 
home. I gave my full name to the concierge boldly. ‘Thank 
heaven,’ I thought, ‘ Aikin-Payne will sound to her just as good a 
label to one’s back as Howard or Cholmondely. She won’t see the 
absurdity of the combination.’ She was a fat Vaudoise Swiss by 
origin, and she took it without moving a muscle. But she 
answered me in very tolerable English—me, who thought my 
Parisian accent unimpeachable! ‘Vary well, sirr, your lettares 
shall be sent to your apartments.’ I saw there was the faintest 
twinkle of a smile about the corner of her mouth, and I felt that 
even she, a mere foreigner, a Swiss concierge, perceived at once 
the incongruity of the two surnames. Incongruity! that’s the 
worst of it! Would that they were incongruous! But it’s their 
fatal and obvious congruity with one another that makes their 
juxtaposition so ridiculous. Call a man Payne, and I venture to 
say, though I was to the manner born, and it’s me that says it as 
oughtn’t to say it, you couldn’t find a neater or more respectable - 
surname in all England: call him plain Aikin, and though that 
perhaps is less aristocratic, it’s redeemed by all the associations of 
childhood with the earliest literature we imbibed through the 
innocuous pages of ‘Evenings at Home:’ but join the two 
together, in the order of alphabetical precedence, and you get an 
Aikin-Payne, which is a thing to make a sensitive man, compelled 
to bear it for a lifetime, turn permanently red like a boiled 
lobster. My uncle must have done it on purpose, in order to in- 
flict a deadly blow on what he would doubtless have called my 
confounded self-conceit | 

However, I changed my tourist suit for a black cutaway, and 
made my way down to the salle-d-manger. The dinner was good 
in itself, and was enlivened for me by the presence of an extremely 
pretty girl of, say nineteen, who sat just opposite, and whose 
natural protector I soon managed to draw casually into a general 
conversation. I say her natural protector, because though I took 
him at the time for her father, I discovered afterwards that he 
was really her uncle. Experience has taught me that when you 
sit opposite a pretty girl at an hotel, you ought not to open fire by 
directing your observations to herself in person ; you should begin 
diplomatically by gaining the confidence of her male relations 
through the wisdom or the orthodoxy of your political and social 
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opinions. Mr. Shackleford—that, I found afterwards, was the 
uncle’s name—happened to be a fiery Tory, while I have the per- 
sonal misfortune to be an equally rabid Radical: but on this occa- 
sion I successfully dissembled, acquiescing with vague generality 
in his denunciation of my dearest private convictions ; and by the 
end of dinner we had struck up quite an acquaintance with one 
another. 

‘Ruby,’ said the aunt to the pretty girl, as soon as dinner was 
over, ‘shall we take a stroll out in the gardens ?’ 

Ruby! what a charming name really. I wonder, now, what is 
her surname ? And what a beautiful graceful figure, as she rises 
from the table, and throws her little pale blue Indian silk scarf 
around her pretty shoulders! Clearly, Ruby is a person whose 
acquaintance I ought to cultivate. 

‘Uncle won’t come, of course,’ said Ruby, with a pleasant 
smile (what teeth!) ‘The evening air would be too much for 
him. You know,’ she added, looking across to me, ‘almost 
everybody at Cannes is in the invalid line, and mustn’t stir out 
after sunset. Aunt and I are unfashionable enough to be quite 
strong, and to go in for a stroll by moonlight.’ 

‘I happen to be equally out of the Cannes fashion,’ I said, 
directing my observation, with great strategic skill, rather to the 
aunt than to Miss Ruby in person; ‘and if you will allow me I 
should be very glad to accompany you.’ 

So we turned out on the terrace of the Paradis, and walked 
among the date-palms and prickly pears that fill the pretty tropical 
garden. It was a lovely moonlight evening in October; and 
October is still almost a summer month on the Riviera. The 
feathery branches of the palms stood out in clear-cut outline 
against the pale moonlit sky ; the white houses of Cannes gleamed 
with that peculiarly soft greenish Mediterranean tint in the middle 
distance; and the sea reflected the tremulous shimmer in the 
background, between the jagged sierra of the craggy Esterel and 
the long low outline of the Ile Ste. Marguérite. Altogether, it 
was an ideal poet’s evening, the very evening to stroll for the first 
time with a beautiful girl through the charmed alleys of a Pro- 
vencal garden ! 

Ruby Estcourt—she gave me her name before long—was quite 
as pleasant to talk to as she was beautiful and graceful to behold. 
Fortunately, her aunt was not one of the race of talkative old 
ladies, and she left the mass of the conversation entirely to Ruby 
and myself. In the course of half an hour or so spent in pacing 
up and down that lovely terrace, I had picked out, bit by bit, all 
that I most wanted to know about Ruby Estcourt. She was an 
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orphan, without brothers or sisters, and evidently without any 
large share of this world’s goods ; and she lived with her aunt and 
uncle, who were childless people, and who usually spent the 
summer in Switzerland, retiring to the Riviera every winter for 
the benefit of Mr. Shackleford’s remaining lung. Quite simple 
and unaffected, Ruby seemed, though she hed passed most of her 
lifetime in the too knowing atmosphere of Continental hotels, 
among that cosmopolitan public which is so very sharp-sighted 
that it fancies it can see entirely through such arrant humbug as 
honour in men and maidenly reserve in women. Still, from that 
world Ruby Estcourt had somehow managed to keep herself quite 
unspotted; and a simpler, prettier, more natural little fairy you 
wouldn’t find anywhere in the English villages of half a dozen 
counties. 

It was all so fresh and delightful to me—the palms, the Medi- 
terranean, the balmy evening air, the gleaming white town, and 
pretty Ruby Estcourt—that I walked up and down on the terrace 
as long as they would let me; and I was really sorry when good 
Mrs. Shackleford at last suggested that it was surely getting time 
for uncle’s game of cribbage. As they turned to go, Ruby said 
good-evening, and then, hesitating for a moment as to my name, 
said quite simply and naturally, ‘Why, you haven’t yet told us 
who you are, have you ?’ 

I coloured a little—happily invisible by moonlight—as I an- 
swered, ‘ That was an omission on my part, certainly. When you 
told me you were Miss Estcourt, I ought to have mentioned in 
return that my own name was Aikin-Payne, Theodore Aikin-Payne, 
if you please: may I give you a card?’ 

‘Aching Pain!’ Ruby said, with a smile. ‘Did I hear you 
right? Aching Pain, is it? Oh, what a very funny name!’ 

I drew myself up as stiffly as I was able. ‘Not Aching Pain,’ 
I said, with a doleful misgiving in my heart—it was clear every- 
body would put that odd misinterpretation upon it for the rest of 
my days. ‘Not Aching Pain, but Aikin-Payne, Miss Estcourt. 
A-i-k-i-n, Aikin, the Aikins of Staffordshire; P-a-y-n-e, Payne, 
the Paynes of Surrey. My original surname was Payne, a surname 
that I venture to say I’m a little proud of; but my uncle, Mr. 
Aikin, from whom I inherit property,’ I thought that was rather a 
good way of putting it, ‘wished me to adopt his family name in 
addition to my own—in fact, made it a condition, sine qué non, 
of my receiving the property.’ 

‘ Payne—Aikin,’ Ruby said, turning the names over to herself 
slowly. ‘Ah, yes, I see. Excuse my misapprehension, Mr.—Mr. 
Aikin-Payne. It was very foolish of me; but really, you know, it 
dces sound so very ludicrous, doesn’t it now ?’ 
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I bit my lip, and tried to smile back again. Absurd that a 
man should be made miserable about such a trifle ; and yet I will 
freely confess that at that moment, in spite of my uncle’s twelve 
hundred a year, I felt utterly wretched. I bowed to pretty little 
Ruby as well as I was able, and took a couple more turns by my- 
self hurriedly around the terrace. 

Was it only fancy, or did I really detect, as Ruby Estcourt said 
the two names over to herself just now, that she seemed to find 
the combination a familiar one? I really didn’t feel sure about 
it; but it certainly did sound as if she had once known something 
about the Paynes or the Aikins. Ah, well! there are lots of 
Paynes and Aikins in the world, no doubt ; but alas! there is only 
one of them doomed to go through life with the absurd label of an 
Aikin-Payne fastened upon his unwilling shoulders. 


III. 


‘Goop morning, Mr.—Mr. Aikin-Payne,’ said Ruby Estcourt, 
stumbling timidly over the name, as we met in the salle-a-manger 
at breakfast next day. ‘I hope you don’t feel any the worse for 
the chilly air last evening.’ 

I bowed slightly. ‘ You seem to have some difficulty in re- 
membering my full name, Miss Estcourt,’ I said suggestively. 
‘Suppose you call me simply Mr. Payne. I’ve been accustomed 
to it till quite lately, and to tell you the truth, I don’t altogether 
relish the new addition.’ 

*I should think not, indeed,’ Ruby answered frankly. ‘I never 
heard such a ridiculous combination in all my life before. I’m 
sure your uncle must have been a perfect old bear to impose it 
upon you.’ 

‘It was certainly rather cruel of him,’ I replied, as carelessly 
as I could, ‘or at least rather thoughtless. I dare say, though, 
the absurdity of the two names put together never struck him. 
What are you going to do with yourselves to-day, Mr. Shackle- 
ford? Everybody at Cannes has nothing to do but to amuse 
themselves, I suppose.’ 

Mr. Shackleford answered that they were going to drive over 
in the morning to Vallauris, and that if I cared to share a carriage 
with them, he would be happy to let me accompany his party. 
Nothing could have suited my book better. I was alone, I wanted 
society and amusement, and I had never seen a prettier girl than 
Ruby Estcourt. Here was the very thing I needed, ready cut out 
to my hand by propitious fortune. I found out as time went on 
that Mr. Shackleford, being a person of limited income, and _ bad 
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walker, had only one desire in life, which was to get somebody 
else to pay half his carriage fares for him by arrangement. We 
went to a great many places together, and he always divided the 
expenses equally between us, although I ought only to have paid 
a quarter, as his party consisted of three people, while I was one 
solitary bachelor. This apparent anomaly he got over on the 
ingenious ground that if I had taken a carriage by myself it would 
have cost me just twice as much. However, as I was already 
decidedly anxious for pretty little Ruby Estcourt’s society, this 
question of financial detail did not weigh heavily upon me. Be- 
sides, a man who has just come into twelve hundred a year can 
afford to be generous in the matter of hackney carriages. 

We had a delightful drive along the shore of that beautiful 
blue gulf to Vallauris, and another delightful drive back again 
over the hills to the Paradis. True, old Mr. Shackleford proved 
rather a bore through his anxiety to instruct me in the history and 
technical nature of keramic ware in general, and of the Vallauris 
pottery in particular, when I wanted rather to be admiring the 
glimpses of Bordighera and the Cap St. Martin, and the snow-clad 
summits of the Maritime Alps with Ruby Estcourt. But in spite 
of all drawbacks—and old Mr. Shackleford with his universal in- 
formation really was a serious drawback—lI thoroughly enjoyed 
that first morning by the lovely Mediterranean. Ruby herself 
was absolutely charming. Such a light, bright, fairy-like little 
person, moving among the priceless vases and tazzas at Clément 
Massier’s as if she were an embodied zephyr, too gentle even to 
knock them over with a whiff of her little Rampoor shawl—but 
there, I can’t describe her, and I won’t attempt it. Ruby, looking 
over my shoulder at this moment, says I always was an old stupid: 
so that, you see, closes the question. 

An old stupid I certainly was for the next fortnight. Old Mr. 
Shackleford, only too glad to have got hold of a willing victim in 
the carriage-sharing fraud, dragged me about the country to every 
available point of view or object of curiosity within ten miles of 
the Square Brougham. Ruby usually accompanied us; and as 
the two old people naturally occupied the seat of honour at the 
back of the carriage, why, of course Ruby and I had to sit together 
with our backs to the horses—a mode of progression which I had 
never before known to be so agreeable. Every evening, Ruby and 
I walked out on the terrace in the moonlight; and I need hardly 
say that the moon, in spite of her pretended coldness, is really the 
most romantic and sentimental satellite in the whole solar system. 
To cut a long story short, by the end of the fortnight I was very 
distinctly in love with Ruby; and if you won’t think the avowal 
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a conceited one, I venture to judge by the sequel that Ruby was 
almost equally in love with me. 

One afternoon, towards the close of my second week at Cannes, 
Ruby and I were sitting together on the retired seat in the grounds 
beside the pond with the gold-fish. It was a delicious sunny 
afternoon, with the last touch of southern summer in the air, and 
Ruby was looking even prettier than usual, in her brocade pattern 
print dress, and her little straw hat with the scarlet poppies. 
(Ruby always dressed—I may say dresses—in the very simplest 
yet most charming fashion.) There was something in the time 
and place that moved me to make a confession I had for some 
time been meditating; so I looked straight in her face, and not 
being given to long speeches, I said to her just this, ‘ Ruby, you 
are the sweetest girl I ever saw in my life. Will you marry 
me?’ 

Ruby only looked at me with a face full of merriment and 
burst out laughing. ‘ Why, Mr. Payne,’ she said (she had dropped 
that hideous prefix long ago), ‘ you’ve hardly known me yet a fort- 
night, and here you come to me with a regular declaration. How 
can I have had time to think about my answer to such a point- 
blank question ?’ 

‘If you like, Ruby,’ I answered, we can leave it open for a 
little ; but it occurs to me you might as well say “ yes” at once: 
for if we leave it open, common sense teaches me that you probably 
mean to say yes in the long run.’ And to clench the matter out- 
right, I thought it best to stoop across and kiss Ruby just once, by 
way of earnest. Ruby took the kiss calmly and sedately; so then 
I knew the matter was practically settled. 

‘ But there’s one thing, Mr. Payne, I must really insist upon,’ 
Ruby said very quietly; ‘and that is that I mustn’t be called Mrs. 
Aikin-Payne. If I marry you at all, I must marry you as plain 
Mr. Payne without any Aikin. So that’s clearly understood 
between us.’ 

Here was a terrible condition indeed! I reasoned with Ruby, 
I explained to Ruby, I told Ruby that if she positively insisted 
upon it I must go back to my three hundred a year and my paltry 
schoolmastership, and must give up my uncle Aikin’s money. 
Ruby would hear of no refusal. 

‘You have always the alternative of marrying somebody else, 
you know, Mr. Payne,’ she said with her most provoking and be- 
witching smile: ‘ but if you really do want to marry me, you know 
the conditions.’ 

‘But, Ruby, you would never care to live upon a miserable 
pittance of three hundred a year! I hate the name as much as 
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you do, but I think I should try to bear it for the sake of twelve 
hundred a year and perfect comfort.’ 

No, Ruby was inexorable. ‘Take me or leave me,’ she said 
with provoking calmness, ‘ but if you take me, give up your uncle’s 
ridiculous suggestion. You can have three days to make your 
mind up. Till then, let us hear no more about the subject.’ 


IV. 


Durine those three days I kept up a brisk fire of telegrams 
with old Blenkinsopp in Chancery Lane; and at the end of them I> 
came mournfully to the conclusion that I must either give up 
Ruby or give up the twelve hundred a year. If I had been a hero 
of romance I should have had no difficulty at all in deciding the 
matter: I would have nobly refused the money off-hand, counting 
it as mere dross compared with the loving heart of a beautiful 
maiden. But unfortunately I am not a hero of romance; I am 
only an ordinary graduate of an English university. Under these 
circumstances, it did seem to me very hard that I must throw away 
twelve hundred a year for a mere sentimental fancy. And yet on 
the other hand, not only did I hate the name myself, but I couldn’t 
bear to impose it on Ruby ; and asto telling Ruby that I wouldn’t 
have her, because I preferred the money, that was clearly quite 
impossible. The more I looked the thing in the face, the more 
certain it appeared that I must relinquish my dream of wealth and 
go back (with Ruby) to my schoolmastering and my’paltry three 
hundred. After all, lots of other fellows marry on that sum; and 
to say the truth, I positively shrank myself from going through 
life under the ridiculous guise of an Aikin-Payne. 

The upshot of it all was that at the end of the three days, I 
took Ruby a little walk alone among the olive gardens behind the 
shrubbery. ‘Ruby,’ I said to her, falteringly, ‘you’re the most 
fantastic, self-willed, imperious little person I ever met with, and 
I want to make just one more appeal to you. Won't you re- 
consider your decision, and take me in spite of the surname?’ 

Ruby grubbed up a little weed with the point of her parasol, 
and looked away from me steadfastly as she answered with her 
immovable and annoying calmness, ‘No, Mr. Payne, I really can’t 
reconsider the matter in any way. It was you who took three days 
to make your mind up. Have you made it up yet or not, pray ?’ 

‘I have made it up, Ruby.’ 

‘And you mean ?’ she said interrogatively, with a faint 
little tremor in her voice which I had never before noticed, and 
which thrilled through me with the ecstasy of a first discovery, 
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‘And I mean,’ I answered, ‘to marry you, Ruby, if you will 
condescend to take me, and let my Uncle Aikin’s money go to 
Halifax. Can you manage, Ruby, to be happy, as a poor school- 
master’s wife in a very tiny cottage ?’ 

To my joy and surprise, Ruby suddenly seized both my hands 
in hers, kissed me twice of her own accord, and began to cry as if 
nothing could stop her. ‘Then you do really and truly love me,’ 
she said through her tears, holding fast to my hands all the time ; 
‘then you're really willing to make this great sacrifice for me!’ 

‘Ruby,’ I said, ‘my darling, don’t excite yourself so. And 

. indeed it isn’t a very great sacrifice either, for I hate the name 
so much I hardly know whether I could ever have endured to 
bear it.’ 

‘You shan’t bear it,’ Ruby cried, eagerly, now laughing and 
clapping her hands above me. ‘ You shan’t bear it, and yet you 
shall have your Uncle Aikin’s money all the same for all that.’ 

‘Why, what on earth do you mean, Ruby?’ I asked in amaze- 
ment. ‘Surely, my darling, you can’t understand how strict the 
terms of the will actually are. I’m afraid you have been deluding 
yourself into a belief in some impossible compromise. But you 
must make your mind up to one thing at once, that unless I call 
myself Aikin-Payne, you'll have to live the rest of your life as a 
poor schoolmaster’s wife. The next-of-kin will be sharp enough in 
coming down upon the money.’ 

Ruby looked at me and laughed and clapped her hands again. 
‘But what would you say, Mr. Payne,’ she said with a smile that 
dried up all her tears, ‘ what would you say if you heard that the 
next-of-kin was—who do you think ?—why me, sir, me, Ruby 
Estcourt ?’ 

I could hardly believe my ears. ‘You, Ruby?’ I cried in my 
astonishment. ‘You! How do you know? Are you really sure 
of it ?’ 

Ruby put a lawyer’s letter into my hand, signed by a famous 
firm in the city. ‘ Read that,’ she said simply. I read it through, 
and saw in a moment that what Ruby said was the plain truth 
of it. 

‘So you want to do your future husband out of the twelve 
hundred a year!’ I said, smiling and kissing her. 

‘No, Ruby answered, as she pressed my hand gently. ‘It 
shall be settled on you, since I know you were ready to give it up 
for my sake. And there shall be no more Aikin-Paynes hence- 
forth and for ever.’ 

There was never a prettier or more blushing bride than dear 
little Ruby that day six weeks. 

J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, 





An Odd Tale. 


‘We quote the following curious story from a Lyons paper. 
Recently, at an hotel called La Croix d’Or, in the town of La Tour- 
du-Pin, in the south-east of France, a traveller, who had arrived 
in the evening, was on the following morning found dead in his 
bed. Medical assistance was immediately summoned ; the doctor 
pronounced that life had been extinct for several hours, and 
that the cause of death was apoplexy. This report, however, did 
not satisfy the police; one of the most celebrated physicians and 
surgeons of Lyons was sent for, and a strict investigation of the 
case was set on foot. The Lyons doctor disagreed in toto with the 
opinion of his provincial confréres, and held that as the man was 
tall, thin, and long-necked, an apoplectic seizure was almost a phy- 
sical impossibility. The post-mortem examination showed all the 
vital organs to be healthy, and a minute analysis of the contents 
of the stomach failed to detect the least trace of poison ; the face 
was purple and swollen, the eyes were bloodshot and protruding, 
but there were no marks of violence about the throat or neck to 
support the idea of strangulation, which was suggested by this 
condition. A small clot of blood was found upon the brain, as 
though a vessel had been ruptured, and all agreed that this was the 
immediate cause of death, but how the vessel came to be ruptured 
there was no cause to show. A traveller who was staying at the 
hotel on the evening when the deceased arrived, deposed that the 
latter had drunk freely of cognac before retiring to rest, and that 
he should judge him to have been a man who habitually indulged 
in stimulants ; the slightly inflamed state of the coatings of the 
stomach supports this opinion. Across both insteps was an in- 
dented livid line, on either side of which the flesh was slightly 
puffed ; this mark did not extend to the back part of the leg, but 
terminated abruptly upon the ankle bone. The doctors seem to 
attach considerable importance to this curious appearance, although 
beyond the fact that it must have been produced by pressure of 
some kind, they have utterly failed to find any explanation 
that will account for it. This completes the medical evidence ; 
but there are other suspicious circumstances connected with the 
case. The traveller, whose testimony has been previously quoted, 
states that the deceased informed him that he had a large sum of 
money in his possession, yet only a few francs were found upon the 
body ; the lock of his portmanteau seems to have been tampered 
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with, and its contents, chiefly wearing apparel, were in general 
disorder, as though they had been hurriedly turned over and not 
properly replaced. No card or letter or paper of any kind can be 
found to give a clue to his name or address, both of which are 
unknown. It is with extreme reluctance that the authorities 
have had to assent to a verdict of death from natural causes. The 
greatest excitement still prevails in the usually quiet town, where 
all kinds of rumours are afloat ; it may be mentioned en passant, 
that the host and hostess of La Croix d’Or do not stand very high 
in the estimation of their fellow townspeople.’ 

I read the above paragraph in the fragment of a weekly news- 
paper, that had been wrapped round something I had brought 
home with me, one winter’s night, as I was sitting alone in my 
bachelor chambers. I had been walking against a bitter north- 
easterly wind for two or three hours before dinner, and the reac- 
tion effected by food, warmth, wine, and tobacco had induced such 
a lethargic state of indolence, that even reading was too great an 
exertion, and all I felt inclined to do was to puff out smoke and 
stare at the blazing coals. Looking about for something to light 
a fresh pipe, I picked up the aforesaid fragment. I was about to 
screw it, up when my eye fell upon the words ‘ A Mysterious Story.’ 
After the first few lines I grew intensely interested and read on to 
the end. There was nothing very extraordinary about the story, 
but somehow it seized upon my imagination, and all that evening 
I could think of nothing else. Like the French doctors, the point 
that struck me most was the mark across the insteps, and I racked 
my ingenuity to find some plausible explanation for it. The man 
met his death by foul means, and the secret lies in that mark, was 
my deliberate judgment. When I went to bed my sleep was 
haunted by horrible dreams, in which the dead man and those 
livid marks were the prominent figures. All the next day I 
could not get the story out of my thoughts. I related it to 
everybody I met, but no one except myself seemed able to perceive 
anything particularly mysterious about it. For a whole week it 
haunted me, pursued me, and do what I would I was unable to 
banish this daily nightmare. But the most vivid impressions will 
fade with time, and by the end of a month the mystery of La 
Tour-du-Pin was almost forgotten. 

Six years afterwards, in the summer of 186-, after having 
done a pedestrian tour through the south-west and west of France, 
I found myself in Normandy on my way back to England. I had 
inherited from my father a sleeping partnership in a commercial 
house which does a large trade with France, and upon arriving at 
Caen I found a letter from one of the partners, in which I was re- 
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quested, as I was in that part of France, to run over to Rouen and 
call upon a certain firm with which we had been having extensive 
dealings. ‘ We have heard disquieting rumours about Messrs. i 
—so ran the letter—‘and they are some thousands of francs in 
our books; try and get the money, of which we enclose you a 
statement, in whole or in part; and endeavour, at the same time, 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the reports that are being 
circulated.’ 

I at once took train to Rouen, where I was so successful in my 
diplomatic mission that I not only obtained the whole of the money 
referred to, but ascertained that the rumours which had alarmed 
my partners were malicious calumnies. Of course, had I been a 
man of business, I should at once have transmitted the notes 
through a French bank; but, being one of the most careless and 
unsystematic of idlers, I put them in my pocket and resumed my 
strolling tour. I had walked from Orléans to Cape Finisterre, 
thence through Brittany into Normandy as far as Caen, where I 
received my summons; so, in order to complete my programme, 
I resolved to walk back from Rouen to Havre. It was the end of 
October, and the weather, which had hitherto been delightfully 
genial, suddenly changed to cold, and by the time I got to 
Yvetot there were signs of a general break-up. I passed the 
night at the dull little town which Béranger has immortalised, 
and to my chagrin woke up to a pouring wet morning. I was just 
meditating whether it would not be better to bring my journey to 
anend by jumping-into the next train for Dieppe, when about 
twelve o’clock the rain ceased and some gleams of sunshine broke 
through the grey sky. Under this more favourable aspect my 
courage revived and I resumed my pilgrimage. But it was a task 
rather than a pleasure. The roads were heavy, the atmosphere 
was damp and cold, the country uninteresting. I had not pro- 
ceeded far when the sun withdrew himself altogether behind the 
leaden canopy; and about four o’clock the black clouds began 
to discharge a mixture of rain, sleet, and snow, emphasised by a 
north-west wind that promised to rise into a gale, a combina- 
tion which rendered pedestrianism anything but an exhilarating 
exercise. 

A church clock was chiming the hour of six when I entered 
the town of . Weary, wet, and hungry, I was only too 
glad to get into the first hotel that offered accommodation. It 
was one of those ancient houses, with pointed roof and white 
plaster walls, curiously crossed with black beams, so common in 
Normandy. Passing beneath the low-browed doorway I descended 
a step into a wide, rambling hall or passage, which would have 
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been in total darkness but for the light that streamed through 
an open door near the entrance. The sound of my footstep 
brought forth a pale, sour-looking woman with a candle in her hand, 
who eyed me from head to foot, not without surprise, I thought, as 
though a guest were an unlooked-for occurrence. Although I was 
not astonished that my appearance, dripping with rain as I was, 
and as thickly bespattered with mud as a London omnibus ona 
November day, did not seem favourably to impress her; yet the 
place looked so gloomy that I hesitated whether I should not go 
further on. A peep, however, into the room she had just quitted, 
which was comfortably furnished and lit up by a bright wood fire, 
indisposed me to turn out again into the pitiless storm, and I re- 
quested to be shown to the best bedroom that the house afforded. 
Without a word, and, as I thought, rather reluctantly, she led the 
way up a wide oak staircase into a chamber upon the first floor, 
which, with its white panels, polished oak floor, perfect cleanliness, 
and comfortable and tasteful furniture, looked so enticing to my 
weary eyes that I at. once expressed my determination to pitch my 
tent there for the night. 

‘We charge more for this room, monsieur,’ she said, again 
eyeing me doubtfully. ‘I can find you another room, very good, 
much cheaper.’ ‘This or nothing, madame,’ I interrupted; and 
to assure her of my ability to pay, notwithstanding my disrepu- 
table appearance, I brought out my pocket-book, which was 
crammed with notes and gold, and put a louis-d’or into her hand. 
I saw her face light up at the sight of my book, and in a 
moment she was overwhelming me with apologies for her hesita- 
tion. ‘But “La Croix d’Or” is a hotel of repute, and we are very 
particular whom we receive, and I am sure monsieur will not 
blame us for that.’ It was with some difficulty I got her out of the 
room. Her affability impressed me even less favourably than did 
her previous sullenness. 

As soon as I had changed my clothes from my knapsack I went 
downstairs and found my hostess waiting to conduct me into the 
salle-d-manger, where a fire was kindled and the table was 
already laid for the meal I had ordered. I now discovered that I 
was the solitary guest, although she protested that the house was 
usually very full indeed. Appearances, however, did not counte- 
nance this assertion ; there was only one servant about, a stupid- 
looking country wench, and there was that indescribable air of 
stagnation that one always feels in a little-frequented inn. 

The dinner was served by the host himself, and he had evi- 
dently cooked it as well. He was a man who looked about forty, 
with straight black hair and beard and a southern type of phy- 
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siognomy; there was a furtive, treacherous look in the small, 
deep-set, glittering eyes, and a gross animalism about the heavy 
chin and thick under lip, that his sycophantish smile and obtrusive 
humility heightened rather than softened. He spoke little, but 
his cringing manner was peculiarly repulsive to me. Madame was 
equally servile in her way, and servility so ill suited her hard 
features and greedy-looking eyes, that the effect was equally dis- 
agreeable. I begged them to serve my soup and chicken and 
omelette aux fines herbes, of which my meal consisted, at the same 
time, as I desired to be alone, and I felt it quite a relief when the 
ill-looking pair quitted the room. The meal, however, was ex- 
cellent and I did justice to it. 

When I had finished, I lit a cigar and turned round to enjoy 
a comfortable smoke by the fire. Feeling a little shivery and 
fearful of a cold, I rang the bell for some cognac, hoping that a 
servant might answer the summons. But no, to my intense 
disgust, there was Madame with her grinning sinister face, and her 
thousand inquiries as to whether Monsieur liked the potage and 
the roti and the omelette, and with dissertations upon the cooking 
of ‘ La Croix d’Or;’ then the merits of the cognac were descanted 
upon, it was Fin champagne thirty years old. At last, with the 
aid of the girl I have before mentioned, the table was cleared and 
I was once more alone. 

‘What is there associated in my mind with the sign of “ La 
Croix d’Or?”’ I asked myself, as soon as the woman’s irritating 
jabber had ceased to ring in my ears. It was some time before 
my memory went back as far as the night on which I read the 
paragraph in the ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ and remembered that it was 
the sign of the inn at which that mysterious death had taken 
place. But that was up in the south-east, hundreds of miles away, 
and no sign is more common throughout France than ‘ La Croix 
d'Or. Every one knows how easy it is to build up a series of 
coincidences and link together a chain of suspicious circumstances 
when the mind is irritated or depressed. I thought of the villainous- 
looking landlord and his scarcely less ill-looking wife, of the peculiar 
solitude and gloom of the house; the man’s face I had remarked 
was of a southern type; what if he were here I grew angry 
with myself and swallowed a good draught of brandy-and-water. 
What ailed me? Well, the dreariness of the day and my long 
walk through such abominable weather were quite sufficient to 
account for any amount of depression ; no doubt an incipient cold 
was upon me. I mixed another glass of cognac, and tried to 
persuade myself that I had reasoned away my megrims, but the 
next moment I was muttering, ‘I wish she hadn’t seen my pocket- 
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book.’ After that I threw away my cigar, jumped up, and rang for 
a candle, though with a positive dread of that sallow face and those 
greedy eyes. As I rose I felt that I had not swallowed two stiff 
tumblers of brandy-and-water with impunity. That man, it was 
supposed, was a little inebriated when he went to bed, I thought. 
My béte noire answered the summons and, spite of my brusque 
declaration that I did not require her guidance, insisted upon 
showing me to my room, and singing the praises of the bed, which 
according to her description was the softest and finest in all France, 
Taking the light from her hand I almost thrust her out and locked 
the door. ‘Thank heaven I am free of her for to-night,’ I exclaimed 
inwardly. My copious draughts had not succeeded in raising my 
depression or even in dispelling those chilly, shivery sensations 
which I feared were harbingers of a cold, and they had superadded 
a strong disposition to a splitting headache. Bad liquor, I thought. 
Or perhaps it was drugged? Again I tried to get angry with 
my nervous fancies, but the attempt was not successful. 
Before retiring to bed I resolved thoroughly to examine the 
room. I began with the door; that was satisfactory enough ; it 
was strong and had a good lock, and a bolt as well, both of which 
I made secure. No person could enter that way without awaking 
me. I next turned my attention to the window; it was deep set 
with a heavy frame and small panes of glass, and was fastened by 
means of one of those iron bolts, working in a socket and with a 
heavy horizontal handle, which are commonly used in France. I 
opened it to endeavour to discover the look-out; but the night 
was so intensely dark, and the rain descending in such torrents, 
that I could perceive nothing but a black gulf. Having made the 
window thoroughly secure again, my next care was to ascertain 
that there was no second entrance to the room. I examined the 
walls and the back of a large closet which was situated near the 
bed, but without finding anything suspicious. Lastly, I turned 
my attention to the bed itself. I remarked that it stood unusually 
high from the floor, and that instead of valances the lower part was 
encased with polished wood, which also formed a framework for 
the bed to rest in. It was thus impossible for any one to lie con- 
cealed underneath. From a canopy above the head depended 
heavy curtains, the thick folds of which half enclosed it as a tent. 
Now, I never could endure bed curtains of any kind, as they have 
always a stifling effect upon me. These were too firmly fixed to be 
pulled down, and I knew that to lie with my head beneath them 
would be to half asphyxiate myself; there was but one alternative, 
and that was to shift the pillows from the top to the bottom. As 
soon as this change was effected I undressed and turned in. I did 
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not find my couch answer to my hostess’s eulogies, on the contrary 
it was singularly hard and unyielding; but I was so tired and 
so drowsy that recollection faded almost as soon as my head touched 
the pillow. 

I think I must: have been asleep some time before I began to 
dream. Then I thought that I was once more examining the 
room, trying the door, the window, feeling the walls for any secret 
entrance, but as I approached the bed I found that it was already 
occupied ; a man’s head was lying back upon the bolster, a dead 
face was upturned towards mine, which, as I stood gazing upon it, 
assumed the likeness of the landlord of the hotel; the straight 
black hair straggled over the lived skin and clung to the dank 
forehead ; the eyes were fixed and glassy, and stared horribly; the 
jaw had dropped, but the sycophantish smile was stamped even in 
death upon the hideous mouth. While I stood gazing like one 
spell-bound, I saw the corpse gradually rising to a sitting posture, 
not as though by any volition of its own, but with a perfectly rigid 
movement, as though impelled by a machine. All of a moment I 
felt its arms coiled around my chest like the folds of a serpent. I 
could scarcely draw a breath; I struggled to free myself, though I 
knew that no strength could avail against that deadly embrace ; 
then, as though still by some invisible agency, we began slowly to 
rise into the air; the room, the bed, every object faded into dark- 
ness, all was a black void, and we seemed floating away into in- 
finite space. 

I uttered a cry and awoke. I knew I was awake, but the 
nightmare was on me still, for I could feel the pressure upon my 
chest and the strange upward motion as plainly as I had felt it in 
my sleep. I tried to move, but I found myself fixed to the bed, so 
firmly that I could not stir hand or foot. Was it merely the after- 
effect of my dream, or was I really being raised to a perpendicular 
position? I could doubt it no longer. Slowly and smoothly the 
foot, or rather the head, of the bed—for it will be remembered 
that I had reversed for my own convenience—dipped, while the 
opposite end rose ; at the same time I could feel thick folds yather- 
ing round my feet. The horror of the situation was greatly 
heightened by the intense darkness and by the awful silence. When 
I had been brought to a standing position, though without my 
feet touching the ground, the motion ceased. And did I not cry 
for help? At first my bewilderment, my doubt as to whether I 
was sleeping or waking, held me tongue-tied; and as thought 
once more began to circulate through my brain, I knew that I 
was caught in some snare, and that my cry would bring no assist- 
ance, but perhaps the assassin. 
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What the agony of that time was like, only the man who, full 
of health and strength, has suddenly been brought face to face 
with Death, can realise. I knew that I was doomed, and each second 
I expected to hear a stealthy footstep creeping towards me and to 
feel a. murderous grasp upon my throat. But what need of these 
elaborate devices? Why, if murder were intended, was I not 
despatched in my sleep? Minutes elapsed, nothing further 
happened, and I could hear the pouring rain without, but no other 
sound. 

Almost the first thought that came to my waking mind was 
the story of the mysterious death at La Tour-du-Pin. I under- 
stood the situation in a moment. I had fallen into a similar 
snare; or, rather, I should have done so had I not reversed the 
position of my head. Yet how extraordinary, how utterly unreal 
such a coincidence was! But for the physical pain that was too 
acute to be imaginary, I could not have believed it was other than 
a nightmare. I continued to endure without a struggle, on the 
supposition that my life depended upon the assassins believing that 
their murderous plot had succeeded. How long it was before 
relief came I cannot judge, but after a lapse of what seemed to 
me hours I felt the bed gradually moving back to a horizontal 
position. Then the pressure slackened upon my chest and legs, I 
felt the cords slide away, and I was once more free. 

The worst of the danger was now over, but not all; truly I 
had the use of my arms and legs, and could fight for my life ; but 
these people would be desperate at the idea of their diabolical plan 
being discovered, and the odds in such a fight would be terribly 
against me. I must keep cool and not yield to panic. It was still 
quite dark, yet I feared to strike a light, and after groping for 
my clothes and dressing myself I sat down in a chair and waited 
for the dawn. Can I ever forget the horror of that vigil! Sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable blackness, over which brooded the 
phantom of murder ; scarcely daring to breathe lest I should betray 
myself to some stealthy listener; fancying every moment that I 
could hear creeping footsteps; that I could feel an invisible 
presence ; that I could see shadows moving across the darkness, 
and outstretched hands making for my throat! Would the dawn 
never break? It came at last, wan and ghastly as the face of my 
dream ; but never had the most glorious sunrise been so grateful 
to my eyes as was that gleam of cold grey light that broke at last 
through the shroud of darkness that enveloped me. 

I advanced on tiptoe to the window and cautiously peered 
through the glass. I could see that it was at least twenty feet 
from the ground, and looked into a paved yard with high walls. 
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That way was hopeless. If I attempted to leave the room I might 
find the assassin lurking on the stairs. The safest plan would be 
to wait until later ; until the doors of the house were open; until 
people were about the streets, and there would be a chance of 
assistance, should I need it. 

I looked at my watch, it was past seven o’clock. Just then I 
heard some one stirring below, a door open and shut. While I stood 
listening with my ear to the keyhole my attention was attracted by 
another sound ; it came from beneath the bedstead, and might 
have been the gnawing of arat. Fixing my eyes upon the spot 
whence the noise proceeded, I presently saw a portion of the 
wooden casing that enclosed the bottom of the bedstead move 
away, and the next moment the space was filled up by a head 
covered with long black hair and a white ghastly face shaded by a 
stubbly black beard; the morning light was still dim and the 
room full of shadows, but that livid face started out of its dark 
framework with terrible distinctness. I could not stir, a very 
fascination of horror seized upon me. Our eyes met; I could 
see the pupils of the other dilate, the mouth open, and almost the 
very hair stir with terror. For seconds we fixed one another thus. 
Then I heard a ery of ‘ Mon Dieu!’ and the head was gone, and I 
heard a scratching and a scrambling. 

I could endure no more; without even waiting to put on my 
hat I turned the key, shot back the bolt, opened the door, and 
sprang down the stairs. The girl was sweeping out the hall—the 
outward door was open—I rushed past her into the streets, and 
ran at headlong speed until I reached the centre of the town. 

As soon as I recovered my breath I sought the bureau of the 
police, and told my extraordinary story. From my strange ap- 
pearance and excited manner I am sure they took me for a mad- 
man; but nevertheless I prevailed upon them to allow a couple of 
gensdarmes to accompany me back to the hotel. Yet brief as had 
been the time thus taken up, it had been sufficient to allow the 
criminals to escape. The examination of the premises, however, 
quickly revealed the infernal machinery to which I had so nearly 
fallen a victim. The chamber I had occupied was built over what 
had formerly been a coach-house, but which was now used as a 
lumber-shed. Between the ceiling of this place and the floor of 
the room was a loft about three feet high, also apparently filled 
with lumber, but in reality it was only the entrance that was 
stopped up, the rest of the place was perfectly clear, and it was 
from here the machinery was worked. The pallet of my bedstead 
was simply a wooden plank secured to the framework only in the 
centre, where it was made to revolve to any angle by means of an 
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iron rod that acted as an axis. It was supported at either end by 
two iron legs attached to the floor but not to the plank ; that 
portion of the flooring that was beneath the upper half of the bed- 
stead could be sunk like a stage trap into the loft, so as to admit of 
the pallet being raised from the horizontal to the perpendicular; 
cords cunningly reefed into the quilt were passed through the 
flooring into the loft and thence into the coach-house below, and 
worked by small windlasses, which enabled the operator to secure the 
victim to the bed. The rush of blood caused by the head hanging 
downwards, more especially after a man had been partaking ofa 
drugged drink, was almost certain to produce apoplexy, more es- 
pecially as the curtains were so arranged that they closely enfolded 
the victim’s head and rendered breathing almost impossible. 

Some few months afterwards the man was arrested. In the 
mean time it was discovered that he had been the landlord of ¢ La 
Croix d'Or’ at La Tour-du-Pin at the time of the traveller’s mys- 
terious death. He afterwards made a full confession of his crimes; 
at least, he owned to having committed six murders in the manner 
I have described, and would probably have committed as many 
more but for my miraculous escape. Without some such chance, 
detection was almost impossible: there was no trace of blood, or 
poison, no mark of violence, and nothing to suggest the mode by 
which the crime had been committed. After the suspicions 
aroused at La-Tour du Pin, however, he had thought it better for 
the future to make away with the bodies of his victims; four 
nearly consumed by quicklime were found in the garden of the 
Norman Hotel. But an evil reputation had begun to cling about 
the house, the town’s people avoided it and travellers fought shy 
of it, which I could very well understand as only the exceptional 
weather would have induced me to enter its gloomy portals. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that it was only by accident I 
escaped exchanginy asphyxia for strangulation. In my sleep I had 
pushed down the bed clothes, otherwise the cord which was in- 


tended to secure my feet would have been across my throat instead 
of across my chest. 


H. BARTON BAhER, 





WH Musician’s Atorp. 


EpisopE I. 


OBER-AMMERGAU. 


On Sunday morning, August 20, 1871, at 7.30, we set out to walk 
to the wooden theatre erected outside the village of Ober-Ammergau 
tosee the Passionsspiel. The constant stream of vehicles had made 
it impossible to sleep after three o’clock that morning ; and indeed 
the incessant influx of visitors had continued unceasingly all the 
preceding day. It seemed wonderful that they could all have found 
lodgment in the little chalet cottages, seemingly so inadequate 
to their numbers. I was studying music, with five other young 
students, under the Herr Wenzel at Munich. Myself and one 
other were English, therefore the Herr paid us the compliment 
of taking us under his wing on the present occasion ; and, having | 
relatives living at Ettal, easily bespoke beds for us, and secured 
seats in the Erster Logen Platz, under cover, to see the play. 
The theatre was crowded with a vast audience of 6,000 persons, of 
all nations, of all creeds, and all stations in life. The country folk 
sat down below us. Some had been all night walking many, many 
miles, even then looking faint with fatigue. What would they be 
after witnessing a performance of eight hours! The Prince and 
Princess were not far from us; behind us a large party of the De 
Rothschilds ; on one side Monseigneur Capel, on the other an 
English bishop, a Roman Catholic duke and marquess, also English. 
In our immediate front were two very distinguished young Germans, 
with their ‘suite’ on either side, who behaved most obsequiously 
to them, giving us the impression that the gentlemen were of high 
rank, They were young men of about my and my fellow student’s 
ages, namely, eighteen and twenty ; tall and handsome, especially 
the elder, who, besides a most elegant figure, possessed straight re- 
fined features and a more intellectual brow than his brother, who, 
though sufficiently resembling him to denote their relationship, 
was broader in the shoulders, and with features of a darker, bolder 
cast, and more restless behaviour, for he stood up, lorgneties en 
main, surveying the audience on all sides, as if in the stalls at the 
opera—behaviour particularly scandalising to many persons near us, 
who had come in a reverent and devout spirit. This young noble 
had evidently the intention to amuse himself by criticism—perhaps 
to ridicule what he considered a drama, Eight o’clock struck, 
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three guns were fired, and the first notes of the orchestra were 
heard, causing a sudden silence of the hum in that enormous 
audience. Whilst the symphony, conducted by the village school- 
master, was being played, the elder of the young gentlemen before 
us put his hand on his brother’s arm, and I heard him say, ‘Sit 
down; why dost thou behave thus irreverently, my brother? at 
whom gazest thou?’ ‘ At an angel; look for thyself, Fritz. He 
turned his head and eyes significantly to the right, and his brother’s 
and mine simultaneously followed in the direction thus indicated. 
Yes—he was right. A young girl, a very young girl—perhaps 
scarcely sixteen years of age—was seated near us, the most incom- 
parably lovely creature I ever saw in my life, before or since. A 
divine light illumined her pure face, and the blue eyes, that ex- 
pressed devout feeling and solemn expectation of the holy scenes 
about to be represented, gazed straight at the proscenium—the 
proscenium being open to the sky; the other behind it was covered 
in; under this covered part some of the scenes and all the tableaux 
took place. The everlasting mountains, with their atmospheric 
effects and real light and shade, impressed me with a sublime 
feeling I cannot describe—something that exalted me out of my- 
self: the one glimpse assuring me there 7s a spiritual life which 
we shall enjoy in another and beatified state—the one glimpse 
vouchsafed me of a look behind the veil. 

Directly the last notes of the orchestra had died away, the 
chorus, in their supposed character of guardian spirits, came 
forward, their leader explaining the meaning of the first tableau, 
and its bearing on the coming scenes of the Passionsspiel. After 
the plan of the Greek plays, the chorus then divided and retired 
a little to the right and left, and the curtain rose disclosing a 
tableau representing Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. The 
chorus sang a strophe while the tableau lasted, and the curtain 
fell—only to rise again in a few minutes with a second living 
picture. During this time, I could not keep my eyes from 
watching the emotions of the lovely young girl seated near us. 
She grasped the arm of an aged priest, who was her escort, 
probably a relative. What a sweet expression on her earnest 
face, though tears rolled slowly from under her eyelids! She 
did not lose a word uttered by those on the stage, quite identify- 
ing herself with the characters. ‘This young girl must be full 
of feeling,’ thought I, ‘for how quickly her soul receives impres- 
sions of grief and happiness-—of good and evil! When love 
animates her heart, she will love indeed!’ I was not the only 
one who studied her: both the young gentlemen before us looked 
at her far more than at the stage. More than once they exchanged 
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remarks in whispers, which unfortunately I failed to catch, in 
consequence of two persons seated behind me—persons, I am sorry 
to say, who were my own countrypeople, of whom I felt heartily 
ashamed, for they would make comments in a loud sotto voce ] 
could not avoid hearing. 

‘I’ve never seen such a set of guys in my life,’ said a male 
voice : ‘call them angels, indeed ! ° 

‘T call it downright profane,’ whispered his female companion, 
‘I’m very sorry I’ve come, Henery.’ 

‘Hush!’ said somebody near at hand ; which silenced them for 
the time. 

The priest accompanying the charming young girl was very 
aged: his long white hair fell over his shoulders, his thin face was 
wrinkled as I never saw a face, yet he was in full possession of his 
intelligence, his mind concentrated on the scenes represented ; 
every now and then he crossed himself, and his lips moved as if in 
prayer. His young companion was motionless, and as the interest 
of the tableaux progressed, she clasped her hands, actually 
trembling with emotion; it was the fourth scene—the Garden 
of Gethsemane—the scene was darkened, when I observed her 
suddenly fall backwards; the vivid representation of what, had 
I been asked, I should have declared too sacred for enacting, had 
been too much for her—she had fainted. I sprang up; but both 
the young noblemen seated before me did the same. The elder one, 
who was the nearest to her, lifted her slight young figure in his 
strong arms as easily as if she were a child, and, carrying her in 
such @ manner as not to incommode the spectators, bore her to 
the fresh air. The old priest stood up helpless and frightened. 
I went to him, whispering that when the present tableau was 
finished I would conduct him to the young lady—who no doubt 
was in good hands. Fortunately, when the curtain fell it was 
twelve o’clock, and there would be an hour’s interval given, for 
the repose and refreshment of both the actors and the audience. 
Amid the confusion of the exit, I led the venerable priest through 
the crowd, and soon discovered the young girl, who he said was 
his grandniece, sitting on a bench under the shadow of the trees, 
She had recovered, but still seemed agitated. Both the young men 
were with her: one held wine in a glass, entreating her to taste it, 
the younger was fanning her with a large leaf he had plucked, for 
it was midday, and the heat very great. On seeing her grand- 
uncle, she fled to him—threw her arms around the good man’s 
neck, bursting into a flood of hysterical sobbing. 

So I left them, but saw that every attention was being 
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rendered by the young gentlemen and their suite, and that they 
were being conducted slowly and carefully to the village. 

As it is my object to relate this episode, trifling as it may 
appear, and not to describe the Passionsspiel, which has been go 
frequently and so ably done, I will merely conclude by observing 
that for those who went to see the performance in a devout frame 
of mind, its influence must have been good—for those who only 
mocked or criticised, doubtless they left in the same worldly frame 
of mind with which they came. For myself, I can only say that it 
made an impression upon me I have never forgotten. 


Episope II. 


LONDON. 


In the year 1878, I played the violin in the orchestra of the 
‘Bizarrerie’ Theatre, London. I was five-and-twenty years of 
age, and at that time lodged with my mother in Thayer Street, 
Manchester Square. We had seen better days, but my father, who 
had been a bank clerk, was dead. I had a love for music, and he 
had managed for me to study it in Germany, intending me for a 
fine musician. Alas! all that prospect terminated with his sudden 
death ; I was unexpectedly thrown on my own resources, and had a 
hard struggle to keep my head above water. My mother worked 
at fan-painting for a shop in Regent Street, and gave lessons in 
flower-painting as well. I took to fiddling, and taught music 
when I could obtain pupils. So we were obliged to live in a tidy 
street and locality, or people would not have come to us; and the 
rents are so high in London. All this has nothing at all to do 
with the episode I am about to relate, and I only mention the 
fact to account for residing so far from my engagement at the 
‘ Bizarrerie, which was in Holborn; it being hard work going 
backwards and forwards, sometimes twice a day when there were 
rehearsals. 

One dark winter's night I had been detained after the per- 
formance was over by our musical director, who wished me to be 
deputy for a friend of his at a concert the next day ; and there was 
a good deal to arrange, being an unexpected emergency. So it 
was well past one o’clock when I turned my face homeward. The 
places of amusement were closed, and the streets pretty well 
empty. Now, I had walked rather out of my way with our director, 
who lived in Soho; and instead of going straight down Oxford 
Street, and so on across Cavendish Square, had diverged to the 
left, and thus had to retrace my steps to Oxford Street, and theres 
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fore turned down Great Marlborough Street. It was a dark, 
gusty night ; it had been blowing a north-east wind for many days, 
and was most wretchedly cold. Every few minutes the wind came 
in blasts, almost blowing out the street lamps, and I had much ado 
to keep my hat on my head. I turned into Marlborough Street 
on the left-hand side of the way; it appeared quite deserted, not 
even a cat to be seen, when I heard light rapid footsteps approach- 
ing me from the opposite direction along the pavement, and 
suddenly an indistinct form, that of a female, emerged from the 
darkness, running—nay, flying—towards me. I caught a glimpse 
of her white face, as she passed a street-lamp, but I suppose the 
light from it shone strongly on me, for instead of pursuing her 
course, she stopped short, caught my arm, as she was almost 
reeling, and in a panting voice, said— 

‘Save me!’ 

[ was so utterly taken by surprise that for the moment I could 
not reply. 

‘Oh, save me! 
my arm. 

‘From whom ?—from what ?’ I said. 

‘Hide me—hide me—save me from him, he is coming— 
hark !” 

Sure enough I heard far down the street a man’s footsteps in 
the distance. The poor creature seemed desperate. I am a man. 
What could I do, thus appealed to ?— the best feelings of my nature 
were aroused. Impelled by I know not what impulse, I grasped a 
thin fragile wrist. ‘Run!’ I said. I guided her from off the 
pavement into the road, where our footsteps could not be heard, 
back again round the corner I had just turned, into Poland Street, 
up which I hurried her—but no place of refuge offered. The 
footsteps were still following us in our rear. I paused; my 
companion by her spasmodic breathing appeared exhausted. 

On the other side of the way was a dark turning—a mews, I 
think. We flew over to it. I hoped to find some doorway in its 
gloom that would hide us. There were only stable doors, all closed, 
an empty cart, a costermonger’s truck, and behind—yes—a four- 
wheeled cab, resting on the shafts. Without hesitating a moment, 
I turned the handle of the door, opened it, and assisted my com- 
panion into it, sprang in beside her, softly reclosed the door, 
sitting far back in the corners. So noiseless was my poor fugitive, 
that I think for a few moments she must have been insensible with 
terror and exhaustion. All this I did from impulse: why I did it, 
I cannot tell. In the mean time the steps came on and on—~ 
paused—for other, heavier ones, the tread of another : person, 
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approached, also stopping just at the opening that led to our 
refuge. 

I strained my ears to listen. 

‘At fault,’ said a deep-toned voice; ‘did she not come this 
way?’ 

‘It appears not so,’ replied the other pursuer in a foreign 
accent ; ‘the streets deserted are, she ran so fleet, so fleet —I lost 
her in the Dunkelheit.’ 

‘Then she must have run up the steps into the Oxford Street ; 
there was no other way—and if’—here a sudden gust of wind 
interposed ; I lost what followed. Then they hurriedly retraced 
their steps down -Poland Street. 

There was a total silence. My companion at last gave a long- 
drawn sigh. St. Anne’s Church, Soho, chimed the half-hour of 
two, 

‘ All seems quiet,’ I said in a whisper. ‘I think we may venture 
to leave our refuge now. ‘Tell me, where can I take you ?—where 
is your home ?’ 

‘T have none.’ 

‘Tell me, then, where do ycu come from, and whom were you 
flying from to-night ?’ 

She shuddered. 

‘I was flying from one who is hunting me down. I was flying 
from one who is the mortal enemy of my child. Ob, my child! 
I must return to my child, who is starving!’ 

I noticed then for the first time a peculiar accent, which pointed 
to foreign origin. 

‘You should apply to a magistrate for protection. Tell me 
how you are situated—perhaps I may be able to assist, or, at least, 
advise you.’ 

‘Tama widow; that man from whom I fly is my husband's 
brother—he seeks to gain possession of my boy. I have hitherto 
eluded him—in Vienna, in Paris. He has followed us to London 
at last. I am reduced to beggary; my boy is starving. I left 
him to-night to go and sell my wedding-ring, in order to buy him 
food. It was nearly eleven o’clock—in Regent Street—I met him 
face to face, and he recognised me; he must have been, I think, 
lying in wait for me. Yet I thought I was so securely hidden in 
a place where the rats only live. I ran to escape him, up one 
street, down another, fearing to return to my refuge and my boy, 
in case he should track me. I saw you; goodness shone in your 
eyes; [implored you to save me. You have done so—for the 
time. Generous young man,I must return to my child: come 
and see him, if you will?’ 
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We descended noiselessly from the cab, again venturing into 
Poland Street. All was silent and deserted as a cemetery at night- 
time, yet this was the heart of a very busy neighbourhood, where 
the houses are let off to artisans of almost every trade—thickly 
peopled as a rabbit warren. All was quiet, no policemen were in 
sight. My companion took the lead, walking rapidly, a little in 
advance of me. We returned over our former route, down Great 
Marlborough Street, keeping well in the shade. As far as I could 
judge, my poor refugee was young, upright as an arrow, very thin 
and fragile, clothed in scant black garments. Once she turned to 
look behind her, and even in the obscurity I noticed that her eyes 
appeared luminous and unnaturally large, although I could not 
distinguish their colour or shape. We proceeded cautiously down 
Marlborough Street. At the corner of Marlborough Place there 
stand two houses, adjoining one another, forming the angle of the 
two streets, dilapidated, almost ruinous. Ever since I can remember 
they have been the same; I suppose they are in Chancery, but they 
are called in that neighbourhood the ‘ haunted houses.’ The glass 
panes have disappeared from the windows, their frames are black 
with age ; through the festoons of cobwebs you can see what have 
been mahogany shutters, with ornamental beadings of tarnished 
gold. The areas are full of rubbish—the accumulations of years ; 
stones thrown by boys, who have now become grown mer, still lie 
where they fell ; refuse, paper, dead cats,and empty bottles. The 
hall doors, devoid of paint—blistered off by the sun of many, many 
summers, cracked and splintered, but nailed up with planks. 
These miserable, mysterious houses are the memento mori of a 
bright prosperous locality, within sight of worldly Regent Street, 
like the skeleton at an Egyptian feast. 

To my great surprise, my companion stopped before the door 
of one of these ruined mansions. She looked. right and left, 
mounted the large stone doorstep, and by dint of pushing the 
door, which had fallen from its hinges, succeeded in partially 
opening it wide enough to squeeze through—I following. I con- 
fess my heart, for the first time, failed me, when the idea suddenly 
flashed upon me of the possibility that I was decoyed into a guet- 
apens—a trap—perhaps to be robbed and murdered. I had not 
much to lose, very little money, only a silver watch, and my 
beloved violin, which I carried in its case. Then I thought of 
my mother, who must be uneasy at my unusual absence, and, as I 
said, my heart sank. My companion closed the door behind her 
with the same effort and care; then she took my hand in her little, 
slight, nervous one, leading me across what was apparently a large 
entrance hall, smelling damp and mouldy with pent-up, heavy air, 
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down a passage, dimly visible by means of a tall dull window, 
towards the back of the house, the boards loose, and loudly creaking 
under our feet; she, groping, turned a corner and opened a door, 
entering a small room, lighted by a remnant of candle, stuck on 
the white marble mantelshelf. By its feeble light I saw a heap 
of old garments in one corner, upon which a child lay extended, 
a child with a wan, white face. The ashes of a wood fire were in 
the grate, but no furniture of any description in the apartment; 
there was a broken pitcher containing water beside the miserable 
couch. There was only one small window, with its shutters closed: 
it had probably been a private study on the ground floor of the 
house, and selected by this poor hunted creature as a hiding-place, 
She threw herself on her knees beside the child, covering his face 
with kisses. 

‘Oh, my darling, my darling!’ she cried piteously. 

‘You have left me so long, mother,’ said a faint little voice; 
‘where have you been ?’ 

‘ To find a friend, my loved one—this gentleman—see ! ’ 

She turned her face upward to me. Oh, what a lovely face! 
What a wild, wan face—so pale, so starved—the great luminous blue 
eyes shining as if with an inward light of their own. Stay! Had 
I ever seen those eyes before? No. It wasunlikely. Iadvanced 
to the child’s side, and leaned over him. He appeared to be about 
six or seven years old, strongly resembling his mother, and, like 
her, starving to death. 

‘It is very kind of the gentleman, mother. Will he take us 
home? I dreamt I was there to-night, in our garden, full of 
beautiful flowers. I heard the birds singing, oh, so sweetly, and 
saw our lovely river, its murmur kept saying, “ Come home; come 
home.” 

‘He is dying of starvation, I whispered. ‘ Listen: I live not 
very far from here ; I will go and obtain some nourishment for him, 
and return with it very quickly—in the morning my mother shall 
come to you.’ 

All at once she seizec my arm, her eyes dilated with horror. 

‘Heavens! They have tracked us! Listen!’ 

Ah! it was indeed the hall door grating as it opened ; foot- 
steps quietly stealing over the loosened flooring. I softly closed 
the room door, setting my back against it—fastening, alas! it had 
none. Oh, the horrible suspense! I hoped it would prove to be 
a policeman, who, surprised to find the door partially ajar, might 
have entered the ruined house ; but those hopes were quickly dis- 
pelled, when a deep voice muttered, ‘I saw her come in, I swear, 
and not alone—there was the shadow of a man with her.’ 
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‘She cannot be upstairs, for none there are—all broken and 
fallen down—see. She cannot be far off; ah, here is a room.’ 

They entered the apartment adjoining. We did not dare to 
move. Was there still a chance of escaping? Alas! no. 

‘Here is yet another door,’ exclaimed one of them; and the 
next instant he tried to open ours—tried some time in vain. 
With all my strength, aided by the unfortunate mother, who was 
like a lioness at bay, we endeavoured to keep the dour fast—but 
vainly: these two powerful men hurled themselves against it in a 
combined effort ; the next moment they were in the room. 

‘So, we have you safe at last, madame!’ cried one, seizing her 
by the shoulders. ‘And you shall not escape me this time. A 
Luftsprung you have given us; throw the bull’s-eye light, Hein- 
rich!’ 

‘And your accomplice, too,’ exclaimed the other, as he sprung 
on me, and seized me by the collar. I struggled with him, but 
my strength was partly exhausted; he seemed made of iron. I 
was no match for him. 

‘Turn the lanthorn light on his face. Who is he?’ said he 
with the more foreign accent, and the dazzling glare suddenly 
blinded me. 

‘A stranger!’ said the tall man, who still held his wretched 
victim fast; ‘a little contemptible shop-boy apparently—Why 
der Teufel have you in this affair interfered ?’ 

‘To protect this unfortunate’... I was not permitted to 
proceed further—a gag was placed on my mouth, my arms were 
pinioned with a rope. 

‘So much for thee—thou Rdnkemacher |’ 

A shrill scream came from the little boy, whom they now 
raised from his miserable bed, on the floor. 

‘Mother!’ Then came a desperate struggle and a dull ‘ thud’ 
on the ground. 

The unfortunate woman vainly tried to escape them. 

‘Take her to the carriage—Karl has it at the corner by this 
time,’ said the deep voice. 

They muffled her in a black mantle, and hurried her away. I 
began to regain my senses ; though gagged and pinioned, I still 
had the use of my feet, and followed as well as I could. One of 
these men forced the unhappy woman to the door; the other 
bore the inanimate—I think dead—child over his shoulder. I 
staggered on close behind, fearing to lose the glimmer of the 
dark lantern. Upon reaching the street door he turned and saw 
me. With his disengaged hand he hurled me outside on to the 
pavement. 
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‘Take that, thou meddling fool—curse you!’ he cried striking 
me a heavy blow with some weapon. [I fell, and knew no more. 


When I recovered consciousness I found myself in bed ina 
ward of Middlesex Hospital. I had been picked up insensible, at 
five o’clock in the morning, by a policeman. I had a dreadful 
gash across my forehead; but was neither gagged nor pinioned, 
my assailants having doubtless unbound me before taking to flight. 
I told my story to the house surgeon, who evidently did not 
believe me—then to my mother, when she came, who did believe 
me, and went direct to the magistrate at the police-court. The 
policeman who had picked me up declared I was intoxicated, that 
I had fallen and cut my head against the kerbstone,. but a search 
in the uninhabited house bore out my statement: the door was 
fuund open, as it had not been for five-and-twenty years before— 
my violin was in a corner of the room, where I had put it down 
—the broken pitcher—the candle end burnt out on the mantel- 
piece. Nota particle of the wretched bed remained—it had been 
removed ; so that all the efforts of the police failed to trace the 
wretches and their victims. 


Erisope III. 


PARIS, 


Last year I took a holiday to Paris ; and one night I visited the 
new opera-house, in company with a friend, a French composer. 
While I was standing with him near the stalls, a very fine-looking 
man, in full evening dress, and wearing a star on his breast, as well 
as various orders on his coat, attended by two gentlemen, passed 
immediately in front of us, on the way to their seats. The fine 
but rather fierce profile of this personage struck me as being not 
unknown ; and it suddenly flashed upon me that he was one of the 
young gentlemen who had sat immediately in front of me at the 
Passionsspiel, at Ober-Ammergau. Ten years had passed, but I 
remembered him perfectly. He was even more distinguished-look- 
ing than before. On going by me he turned and said in English, 
but with a strong foreign accent, to one of his followers. 

‘ Bear you in remembrance this night three years ago? Shall 
we be better amused this time, think you—eh?’ 

‘I trust we may, your Highness,’ replied a never-to-be-forgot- 
ten deep-toned voice, that thrilled through every nerve of my 
body, chilling the very marrow of my bones. 

That night three years ago—that night of horrible memory! 
I recognised them directly. 
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‘Who—who is that gentleman?’ I asked of my friend the 
composer. 

‘The reigning Duke of Stolzenhoffski—a principality some- 
where close to the Carpathian Mountains and Crakow—I am told. 
He is one of the gayest men in Paris, this winter.’ 

‘ How long has he been the reigning Duke ?’ 

‘Since the death of his little nephew three years ago. The 
boy died in England, where he was at school—of consumption, I 
believe. But what is the matter with you ?—how pale you are!’ 

‘I am all right, thank you—rather tired, perhaps. Tell me— 
had not the child a very beautiful mother ?’ 

‘Exquisitely lovely—so report says. Ah, I see you have heard 
something of the story. She was the greatniece of a French 
priest in Midi, whom Monseigneur’s brother, the late Duke, met, 
and fell in love with at the Passionsspiel of Ober-Ammergau and 
married. The world says this younger brother fell in love with 
her at the same time, and on the death of Prince Friederick 
wanted to marry the widow himself, only she would not have him. 
The poor thing went out of her mind, when her little boy died, and 
is now in a maison de santé !—But there rises the curtain !’ 

No, reader, the curtain falls. 


JESSIE MACLEOD. 






































Che Uiking’s WGride. 


ASMUND THE Bop, with the silken locks, 
Merrily blows the western wind, 

Hath left fair Fornaes’ fjords and rocks ; 
Brown ave the braids that Queen Freya must bind. 


For sport and plunder he fareth forth, 

And to bring back a bride to the homely north. 
She who the silken locks may charm 

Must be won hy the might of his good right arm. 


He hath sailed to the south for a year and a day, 
But taketh joy in no outland way. 

Eastward he fareth on eager quest, 

Till Micklegard towers grow dim in the West. 


Gold hath he got him, and sport, and fame, 
But yet no maiden to be his dame. 


All through a sullen sea and lone 
The dragon speeds, by the west wind blown. 


The oarsmen bend to the sweeps and sing, 

The red sail flaps like a living thing. 

At length in the East, as the night comes down, 
Glitter the spires gf a goodly town. 


‘ Now who may he be,’ quoth Asmund bold, 
‘ Who lords it over yon stately hold! 


‘ He shall go scatheless, whatever he be, 
If he entreat us with gold and fee. 


‘ But if he be prideful, and say us nay, 
Forsooth, he shall learz of us Hildur’s play !’ 


As they came by where the city lay 
They heard the drums and the trumpets’ bray. 


As they drew nigh to the landing-place 
They knew the Saracens, swart of face. 


Swart of face, and lithe of limb, 
That rattled their quivers and scowled full grim. 
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THE VIKING'’S BRIDE. 


Outlaughed Asmund in boyish glee, 
‘I take no force of these swine!’ quoth he; 


‘ Over the side now, heroes all, 
Who will be foremost on yonder wall ?’ 


Into the tide have the Norsemen leapt, 
Clouds of arrows their decks have swept. 


Into the tide and up on the wall 
Have leapt the heroes fair and tall. 


The darts and arrows they fly like rain— 
And yet no man have the Valkyrs ta’en. 


The swart-faced Paynims are all a-rout, 
They flee like stares when the hawk is out. 


Like wolves that hunt through the winter snow 
The Berserks drive the hiding foe. 


Now to the palace the wolves have come, 
And why stands Asmund fixed and dumb ? 


Under the portal there crouches a king, 
Over him towers a wonder-thing. 


A maid might match with Gerda fair, 
Who flings her cloak o’er the silver hair ; 


With cheeks like berries and eyes like night, 
Who cries on high o’er the trembling wight ; 


‘Who would come at my sire,’ quoth she, 
‘Must reach his heart through the heart of me!’ 


Then outspoke Asmund, blithe and free, 
‘A pact, sweet lady, it so shall be! 


‘ For I will win thy warrior’s heart, 
No meaner groom shall in thee have part. 


‘Thou as my lady shalt northward wend, 
A new-found son shall thy sire defend !’ 


She hath looked on his limbs, she hath looked in his eyes, 
The brown cheek reddens like sunset skies, 


She hath looked on the wealth of his golden hair, 
The dark eyes veil, for her fate is there. 
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Never a word she hath said but three, 
‘I am thine;’ and the Viking hath bowed the knee. 


Now many a swart face lies in grave, 
With silk and torches the town is brave. 


The dotard king he was nothing loth 
To save his skull by his daughter’s oath ! 


The Saracen maid so frank and free 
She went with her lover in loyalty, 


Until the priest her brow might sign 
And handfast both with the rite divine. 


Micklegard’s won, and Micklegard’s passed, 
Asmund and Maura are one at last. 


The bark goes swift o’er the southern sea 
As they seek to the north where their home shall be. 


Side by side on the stout pine deck 
They cling, nor speak, nor of sorrow reck. 


Merrily sing the shrouds above, 
Merrily blows the western wind, 
The wedding song of the Viking’s love, 


Brown are the braids that Queen Freya must bind. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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Miss Caramel’s Peril. 
I. 


Husgrt Brown and Perey Wilkinson were understood to be very 
great friends. They had been acquainted many years and were 
constantly to be seen together. Brown had been called to the 
bar; Wilkinson was an artist. 

At the same time, the friendship that subsisted, or was supposed 
to subsist, between Brown and Wilkinson was not of a very exalted 
sort. Friendship is, of course, an edifice often composed of curious 
materials and reared upon various foundations—sand or clay or 
rock, as the case may be. The friendship of two women has been 
described as simply a conspiracy against a third woman. A man 
who loves to talk—and most men love to talk—needs some one to 
listen to him; he is disposed to make something of a friend of the 
first person he encounters willing to endure the penalties of his 
conversation. Finding such a one, he will pour into his ears 
narratives of adventure, observations upon current topics, relations 
of experiences, hopes, confidences, and confessions. The patient 
listener is in this wise gradually promoted to the rank of a friend. 
He seems to be a friend in right of the position he has assumed or 
has been forced into by circumstances. Yet the confidant does 
not necessarily love or feel amicably towards the confider—must 
often, indeed, to speak frankly, hold him to be an utter bore and 
nuisance. If the confidants who figure subordinately in French 
classical tragedy, for instance, were but allowed to express them- 
selves, what criticisms they would pass upon the leading characters 
and their endless revelations of sentiment and emotion, their exceed- 
ing selfishness, and their inconsiderate habit of monopolising the 
conversation! For even confidants may be credited with feelings, 
if they cannot pretend to any very distinct individuality. No 
doubt ‘ good Horatio’ and ‘ faithful Achates’ had something to 
say in private to the prejudice of Prince Hamlet and Pater Aneas 
respectively. 

Wilkinson and Brown so far conducted themselves reasonably, 
however, that they were willing to take turns in listening to each | 
other. It may be that each was of opinion that the other talked 
too much and was over urgent to be listened to; but they agreed, 
apparently, that these were not matters upon which it was expedient 
to differ. It was better that, if need be, they should both talk at 
once, and that each should take his chanceof being heard. They were 
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both fond of talking, of arguing and debating, and, indeed, it must 
be said of them that they wrangled a good deal—often they abused 
each other freely. It seemed sometimes as though the intimacy 
that had so long prevailed between them had forced them to dis- 
pense with all ceremony, courtesy, and politeness. “They always 
appeared to be on the brink of violent quarrelling. In friendship, 
as in matrimony, there is perhaps a good deal of ‘ nagging,’ and 
occasionally, of course, absolute division ensues. Happily there is 
no court of law appointed to deal with the falling out of friends, 
Otherwise the newspapers would be very crowded with the reports 
of such cases. 


II. 


Brown was not unwilling to admit to others that he thought 
rather poorly of Wilkinson. On his part, Wilkinson could easily 
be brought to confess that he held Brown but cheaply. 

‘Brown will never do anything,’ said Wilkinson, 

¢ Wilkinson’s of no account,’ said Brown. 

Each objected to the profession or occupation of the other. 
To Wilkinson barristers appeared to be odious, absurd, useless, and 
even rather dishonest creatures. Brown judged painters to be 
but slightly removed from lunatics, mountebanks, and impostors. 
Still these two men did not separate. Sympathy might unite 
others; but Brown and Wilkinson seemed bound together by 
their antipathies. 

Brown possessed what is commonly called ‘a modest com- 
petence.’ He had inherited an income that handsomely met his 
simple requirements as a bachelor living in chambers, and _pro- 
fessing himself a barrister. ‘ It is well for Brown he’s got money,’ 
Wilkinson had been heard to observe; ‘he would have starved 
otherwise. He never could have earned a halfpenny. He hasn’t 
got it in him.’ And Brown himself conceded that he was without 
the kind of ability that obtains success in the law courts, He 
rather hoped to shine by remaining in his chambers and practising 
as an equity draughtsman and conveyancer. He found, however, 
that it was one thing to remain in his chambers, and quite another 
and a different thing to obtain employment there of the kind he 
desired. Professionally, indeed, he found himself altogether un- 
occupied. 

He wasa pleasant-looking young man, with good features and a 
wholesome complexion. He dressed carefully and well, was a little 
dandified perhaps as to his boots and neckties. He was highly 
educated, and his manners were decidedly agreeable. But he was 
troubled with something more than an Englishman's ordinary 
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measure of bashfulness. A certain shyness of constitutional origin 
had marred his one or two attempts at holding a brief and ad- 
dressing the court. There were occasions when he gave way to 
blushing and stammered considerably. He was especially diffident 
and embarrassed in the presence of strangers. Possibly his friend- 
ship for Wilkinson was in part to be explained by the fact that 
he had known Wilkinson so many years, and couid address him at 
all times and upon any subject without any feeling of difficulty 
or perplexity. As he sometimes explained, he didn’t care what he 
said to Wilkinson, or what Wilkinson might think of anything he 
said. 

It has been told that Wilkinson was an artist, and it may be 
added that he clove to studio traditions and was always heedful 
that his aspect should advertise his profession. He affected the 
wild length of locks, the luxuriance of beard, the short velvet 
jackets, the short black pipes, the dinginess of body linen, which 
have long been dear to a certain class of artists. Perhaps he 
really believed that whiskers of a mutton-chop pattern, such as 
Brown wore, for instance, would have been fatal to his hopes of 
professional advancement. 

It was in vain that Brown derided Wilkinson’s determination 
to look like an artist, at any rate. Wilkinson was really a very 
matter-of-fact person. He was not at all sentimentally or roman- 
tically inclined; if he tried to resemble in his own person a 
figure in a medieval chronicle or upon a stained-glass window it 
was simply because he thought he might in that way attract notice 
and so derive pecuniary benefit. He had a keen eye for what is 
called ‘ the main chance.’ He was an industrious man, much bent 
upon the making of money. Though he was often disposed to 
glorify his occupation, he did not in the least object to Brown's 
describing him as a mere trader. He admitted that he painted 
pictures simply to sell them; and when he studied Nature, her 
glories of light and shade, the purple of her mountains, the blue 
of her skies, her verdant dales, her glassy lakes, her tossing seas, 
it was certainly with a fixed idea of transcribing these upon canvas, 
and so of converting them into cash. He was sometimes to be 
found closely observing the splendours and the subtleties of a 
gorgeous sunset; but he was permitting himself no poetic dream 
upon the subject: he was simply considering in the most prosaic 
manner whether he could not possibly make five pounds out of it. 

He was a skilled executant, however; he owned an accurate 
eye and hand and a fine natural sense of the value and the beauty 
of colour; he produced very pleasing pictures, and he sold them 
without difficulty for very tolerable prices, What did it matter 
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that Hubert Brown denounced these performances as ‘ machine- 
made,’ as articles specially manufactured to find a certain market, 
as ‘ potboilers’ and the very ‘ Brummagem’ of art ? Potboilers, 
forsooth! And why not? Must not pots be boiled? Percy 
Wilkinson took heed that his own proper pot boiled to some 
purpose, and had always something within it that was well worth 
the boiling, and the consuming afterwards. In truth, Mr, 
Wilkinson was fond of good cheer, and was seldom so happy as 
when he found himself at table with a good dinner in front of him, 


III. 


WILKINSON, in search of the picturesque, had journeyed to 
Shingleville, the new and rising watering-place upon the south- 
west coast. Brown, desiring change of air, had locked up his 
chambers and joined Wilkinson at Shingleville. 

In the neighbourhood was to be found that imposing rocky 
promontory, with the little lighthouse perched upon its highest 
point, known as the Great Block Head. Of this fine natural object 
Wilkinson made many studies—viewing it from its every side— 
taking good care to sprinkle about his drawings a sufficient supply 
of white-winged seagulls, and to encompass the giant rock, which 
boasted almost a human, Roman-nosed profile, with an effective 
expanse of deep blue sky and bright green sea. Wilkinson reckoned 
that altogether he should turn the Great Block Head to very 
profitable account. 

‘Don’t spare your cobalt blue and your burnt sienna,’ sneered 
Brown, who really knew very little about art, although he was sup- 
posed to review picture exhibitions for a weekly newspaper. ‘The 
public likes plenty of colour for its money.’ 

Wilkinson calmly worked on. It was very certain that in 
regard to his paintings and the most advantageous ways of dis- 
posing of them he could learn nothing from Brown. 

Shingleville was the new name for an old-world fishing village, 
of very limited dimensions, round which enterprising builders, 
land dealers, contractors, architects, surveyors, and speculators of 
various kinds had gathered with industrious intentions. A little 
pier stretched its thin wiry arm out to sea; an esplanade or marine 
parade had been constructed; various squares, crescents, rows, and 
terraces occupied the site originally devoted to humble cottages 
and scraps of cabbage garden. Certain waste lands were being 
transformed into a park with a chalybeate spring. There were, of 
course, churches and chapels, with a town-hall and concert-room 

capable of being fitted up as a theatre; a bazaar that ineluded 
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exhibitions of the dioramic or camera-obscura order; many 
photographic studios and grocers’ shops that described themselves 
as stores. Shingleville, indeed, possessed all the characteristics of 
the conventional English seaside place of resort. Of the various 
hotels the ‘ Imperial’ was perhaps the most important. Where it 
raised its expansive, Gothic, pinnacled, many-windowed facade 
had once stood the little village public-house of the ‘Sun in the 
Sands,’ boasting a dry skittle-ground, and professing to afford 
good entertainment both to man and beast. 

The ‘Imperial’ was a grand hotel conducted upon modern 

principles. Royalty (foreign) had bestowed patronage upon the 
establishment, and it had been favoured with the support of many 
members ot the nobility and gentry. The ‘Imperial’ retained 
the services of a French cook, and offered visitors to Shingleville 
during the season the advantages of a table d’hote dinner every 
day at seven o'clock. 
IV, 
Brown and Wilkinson had secured apartments in Marina 
Crescent ; they sometimes availed themselves, however, of the 
‘Imperial’ table d’hote. For they found that dinner in their 
lodgings was not a very satisfactory arrangement ; it sentenced 
them, as it were, to such long termg of cold mutton. And upon 
the male palate and appetite cold mutton soon palls. Moreover, 
Brown and Wilkinson, dining badly together in their lodgings, 
were tempted to quarrel almost too desperately. 

The list of visitors at the ‘ Imperia! Hotel’ included the names 
of Colonel Caramel and Miss Caramel. 

The Colonel was a tall, gaunt, bronzed man, with a very lined 
face ; a network or arabesque of wrinkles surrounded his rather 
bloodshot eyes, and his wide lipless mouth was enclosed in a 
parenthesis of deep creases. Some peculiar dye, which appeared 
in certain lights to be rich in tints of orange, green, purple, and 
fine gold, was profusely applied to his clipped moustache, his 
heavy eyebrows, and to the wisps of hair which curved over his 
ears towards his high cheekbones. It was understood that the 
veteran officer—his age was generally computed to be about 
seventy—had been actively engaged in warfare in various parts of 
the globe. Quite as a young man, as he had been heard to state, 
he had held a commission in the army of the Honourable East 
India Company ; afterwards it seemed that he had entered the 
service of one of the native princes of Hindostan, had worn a 
superb uniform, and led a division of irregular cavalry into action. 
There were rumours, too, of his exploits in Mexico and Peru; he 
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was the possessor of several foreign orders, ribands, and medals; 
a white scar over his left eye told of a wound made by a bullet 
that had grazed past, furrowing his forehead; a sabre-cut had 
deprived him of the use of two of the fingers of his right hand. 
The Colonel moved with military rigidity, and was wont to speak 
rather in tones of command. But he was thought to be a well- 
informed man of large experience, and his stiff politeness of 
manner, his power of conversation upon a great variety of topics, 
obtained for him consideration. Sometimes his talk might be 
over-flavoured with the garrison and the camp, and men were wont 
to say that there was about him a little too much of the old 
soldier. With women, however, the veteran was much in favour, 

Miss Maria Theresa Caramel, the Colonel’s niece and adopted 
daughter, was an object of special interest to Messrs. Brown and 
Wilkinson. They made haste to pay her those small politenesses 
and attentions which are possible at a table dhéte. Brown 
obsequiously handed her the salt ; Wilkinson was eager to supply 
her with pepper. Colonel Caramel was not unwilling to talk, and 
presently Wilkinson and Brown found themselves raw recruits, as 
it were, enlisted expressly to be the recipients of the old warrior’s 
discourse. But in this way the sly youths perceived that they 
were brought the nearer to Miss Maria Theresa Caramel. It is 
true that the lady herself said little; her words might have been 
pearls, she seemed so loth to let them fall; but then they issued 
from ruby lips of most perfect pattern. Indeed it was not neces- 
sary for her to speak; she was as a song without words, or, as Brown 
said—not perhaps quite knowing what he meant—‘a silent poem.’ 
To Wilkinson she seemed, as he declared, ‘an entirely precious 
picture.’ For Wilkinson had read Ruskin, and was often able to 
make successful use of the vocabulary and formule of that eminent 
writer. 

Brown and Wilkinson discussed Miss Caramel a good deal; 
they may even be said to have warmly debated. her and divided 
upon her. They began with admiring her greatly ; then, as though 
shocked at their own unanimity, they took turns in criticising her 
adversely or in suggesting doubts as to the absolute genuineness 
of her charms. When one was particularly zealous in the lady’s 
cause, the other was ready with a bucket of water, so to speak, to 
quench any needless exhibition of fervour. She was beautiful, 
more than common tall, of superb proportions, ox-eyed, a very 
modern Juno, lovely of complexion, with a prodigious luxuri- 
ance of rich brown tresses, and so on. ‘These were the marks set 
up by the one for the other to throw at and knock down if he 
could—like the cocoa-nuts raised on sticks at fairs and on race- 
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courses, at which three missiles may be hurled upon payment of 
one penny only. Miss Caramel’s gifts and graces being stated, 
then came damaging doubts and queries. Wasn’t she really much 
older than she pretended to be and than people were disposed to 
account her? Wasn’t she a good deal ‘made up’? Surely there 
were tints and tones about her face that were not wholly natural ? 
Were there not dark lines drawn round her eyes to strengthen the 
effect of her lashes? Did she not paint her lips? Was her hair 
all her own? And her figure? No doubt it was very graceful 
and symmetrical, but art was now able to lend so much aid to 
nature. And although Miss Caramel had stood upon the beach 
(much longer than there was any possible occasion, said some— 
these cavillers being of course of the female sex), although she had 
stood upon the beach, clothed only in a pink, lace-edged bathing 
dress of prettiest device—such as a fairy prince might have worn 
in a Christmas extravaganza—the while she waited for the waves 
to approach her rather than hurried towards their embraces, the 
question arose whether she had not dressed as much as she had 
undressed for the part she was playing ?—whether she had not, 
for the benefit of her figure, and to display it to the best advan- 
tage, remained accoutred in one of those very close-fitting, 
wonderfully-constructed corsets such as the advertisements are 
always picturing, machines expressly devised, presumably, to 
impart an hour-glass shape to the feminine trunk ? 

Miss Caramel received the attentions and the admiration of 
Brown and Wilkinson with what looked very like bland indiffer- 
ence. It was not apparent that she preferred Wilkinson to Brown 
or Brown to Wilkinson. She expected homage, and she was 
accustomed to receive it from all quarters; it occasioned her no 
embarrassment. She had discovered that a smile was becoming 
to her countenance, so she smiled a good deal; not upon any 
particular individual, but at large, as it were. It was a charming 
smile, without doubt, and there was plenty of it; but it could not 
be credited with any special significance or intelligence, 


V. 


Wixinson had been absent from Shingleville for some hours. 
The sea being smooth as a sheet of glass, he had hired a boat and 
had sketched the Great Block Head from the centre of the bay— 
Penguin Bay—in which Shingleville is situated. Landing, he 
had tarried a little while to gossip with certain of the boatmen 
and fishermen who were for ever loitering and lounging about the 
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beach. He learnt from them what seemed to him very impor- 
tant information. 

‘ What’s this I hear?’ he cried, as he abruptly entered Brown’s 
bed-room. Brown was dressing for dinner. He contemplated 
dining at the Imperial table dhéte. Evening dress was not 
absolutely demanded by the occasion, but Brown liked to array 
himself in the costume of ceremony. As Wilkinson was accus- 
tomed to say of him, ‘ Brown rather fancied himself in a white 
choker.’ 

‘Whatever have you gone and been and done, Brown?’ de- 
manded Wilkinson. 

‘How do you mean?’ asked Brown. He well understood, 
however, the object and nature of Wilkinson’s inquiries. 

‘Why, they tell me that you have been conducting yourself 
quite like a hero or a Newfoundland dog-—saving life at sea. 
That sort of thing. You're safe to have the medal of the Royal 
Humane Society. I don’t think they give barristers the Victoria 
Cross, whatever audacity they may exhibit, or no doubt you would 
have that too. But tell us all about it. What did you really do, 
Brown ?’ 

‘Oh, it was nothing. It was a very simple business,’ 

‘ Great deeds are always simple, and the brave are invariably 
modest,’ grinned Wilkinson. ‘ But you saved Miss Caramel’s life, 
didn’t you?’ 

‘I don’t know so much about that,’ said Brown. ‘ Miss 
Caramel was bathing in the bay. The sea was very calm, but she 
was certainly out of her depth, and apparently she was not a very 
expert swimmer. It struck me that she was in some danger, and 
I fancied she exhibited alarm—that she was making, indeed, signals 
of distress. Naturally I swam to her.’ 

‘Naturally,’ echoed Wilkinson, with something of a sneer. 
Wilkinson could not swim; indeed, he did not bathe, or avail 
himself much of water in any way, except of course to mix with 
his colours. 

‘I rendered Miss Caramel some little assistance,’ continued 
Brown. ‘I supported her, in fact, until she was in shallow water 
again, and within a yard or two of her bathing machine.’ 

‘You supported her? Did not your arm encircle her 
waist ?’ 

‘Possibly; it may have done so for a moment or two. I 
thought her in peril; I did what occurred to me at the moment 
to ensure her safety. But the whole thing was over as soon as it 
was begun. It was really nothing, as I said. I am quite the last 
person to wish it talked about or made a fuss over.’ 
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Still, you know, Brown, you saved Miss Caramel’s life; you 
know you did, and gallantry like that has its responsibilities.’ 

‘Nonsense. I did nothing for Miss Caramel I would not have 
done for anybody else in like circumstances,’ 

‘Oh, Brown! But you know you admire Miss Caramel very 
much.’ 

‘What has that got to do with it? Miss Caramel happens to 
be very beautiful. Naturally, I admire her.’ 

‘ Naturally,’ Wilkinson again echoed. 

‘Everybody admires Miss Caramel. You admire her yourself ; 
you know you do, Wilkinson. I have heard you quite rapturous 
about her.’ 

‘ An artist is privileged to admire. But his is not the common 
point of view. A beautiful woman is to him simply an exquisite 
model, of great service in his representations of form and colour 
upon his canvas. But you know, Brown, your admiration ap- 
proached love. Your case is very different from mine. A barrister 
is not permitted esthetic privileges. You are not an artist, and 
yeu love Miss Caramel. How is it to end?’ 

‘An artist, I suppose, is incapable of love, as, apparently, he 
is incapable of common sense,’ said Brown with some anger. 

‘Did Miss Caramel wear her pretty bathing-dress of smashed- 
strawberry colour with the yellow lace frills and tuckers? She 
did? She must have looked like Venus rising from the sea, 
supposing Venus ever to have worn a costume of that pattern, 
which I don’t suppose she ever did. And you, Brown, were of 
course but lightly clad in that street-acrobat sort of dress, minus 
the fleshings, or, let us say, with real flesh instead of imitation, in 
which your worship is wont to go bathing. How picturesque you 
must have both looked bobbing about in the bay together, like a 
red mullet and a whiting, hand in hand! I beg your pardon. 
Your arm was round her waist, I think you said, and all Shingle- 
ville watching you from the beach, as though it was a scene at the 
opera, or you were performing feats in the tank at the Aquarium. 
I would I had been there to see— Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave deserve the fair!”’ and Mr. Wilkinson began 
to sing. 

‘Please don’t,’ interposed Brown, affecting an air of distress. 
‘Do anything but sing or try to sing. You may have an eye for 
art, but you have no ear for music, Wilkinson. Talk if you must. 
Your talking is far above your singing, which indeed is saying 
little enough for it, for nothing could be worse.’ 

‘I have not your gifts as a vocalist, 1 know,’ said Wilkinson 
with pretended humility. Brown owned a nice tenor voice and 
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occasionally had been heard to execute a ballad. ‘ But in moments 
of excitement, of high festival, rejoicing and thanksgiving, people 
have been wont, time out of mind, to burst into song, perhaps 
without considering much whether they did or did not possess ears 
for music. I would that I could sing, as they deserve to be cele- 
brated in song, the bravery of Hubert Brown, the beauty of 
Maria Theresa Caramel !’ 

‘If you only knew how ridiculous you are making yourself, 
Wilkinson! But I’ve noticed that knowledge of your own absurdity 
is a kind of knowledge you are particularly slow to acquire.’ 

‘And when I speak of your bravery, Brown,’ continued Wil- 
kinson, ‘I do not limit myself to mention of your rescue of Miss 
Caramel simply. I include the manner in which it was accom- 
plished. You seemed to invite the attention of all the nobility, 
the gentry, and the inhabitants generally, as they do in tradesmen’s 
circulars. Love often seeks the shade, affects mystery, blooms 
obscurely, and blushes unseen. You preferred the glare of 
publicity. Youadvertised your affection as though you gloried in 
it, or wanted to dispose of it to the highest bidder. I know there 
are lovers in poetry who often call upon the seas and the skies, the 
mountains and the valleys, to bear witness to the extent of their 
devotion. You did more; you even invited the bathing women of 
Shingleville to look on the while you floated about the bay with 
your arm tightly clasped round the slim, the too slim waist of the 
beauteous Miss Caramel in her bathing dress! And after all, you 
know, that wasn’t necessary, Brown. You need not have put your 
arm round her waist. I don’t swim, myself; but I’ve always 
understood that very little is required, the lightest touch in fact, 
to buoy up and support one who is sinking.’ 

‘What I did was done, as I have explained, upon the spur of 
the moment,’ said Brown impatiently. 

‘That spur of the moment, what a deal it has to answer for! 
What a dangerous instrument it is! To what strange courses does 
it urge people on! What extraordinary leaps and bounds and 
feats of horsemanship it compels them to accomplish! And now, I 
suppose, you are going to meet Miss Caramel at the table d’hote, 
to sit beside her or opposite to her, to gaze into the luminous 
depths of her eyes, to watch the sweet smiles trembling upon her 
lips, to hang upon the few words she permits herself to utter! 
You look very nice, Brown. You've scented your pocket-handker- 
chief and tied your tie very nicely. And what have you done to 
your hair—you’ve had it curled, haven’t you? I am sure you'll 
make a deep impression upon Miss Caramel, but that of course 
you have made already. And no doubt she'll make you a nice 
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little speech expressive of her gratitude. And no doubt, also, 
Colonel Caramel will be extremely, I may almost say painfully, 
cordial to you, and in a highly emotional manner will pledge you 
in a glass of dry champagne; he may even moisten it, so to say, 
with his tears; for have you not saved the life of his child?’ 
Wilkinson pronounced the word ‘ che-ild’ after the manner of the 
minor theatres. ‘The Colonel,’ continued Wilkinson, ‘ will assume 
a tender, tremulous, “ bless-you-my-children ” sort of manner, the 
while Miss Caramel casts down her eyes, and simpers and blushes 
as though she already heard the parish priest publishing the banns 
of marriage between Hubert Brown, bachelor, and Maria Theresa 
Caramel, spinster. Oh, Brown, do you know I greatly fear you 
are making a desperate goose of yourself, or being made a despe- 
rate goose of by others! Take my advice. Don’t go to the table 
@hote. Stop and dine here. There’s plenty of cold mutton, although 
it 7s a little underdone, and doesn’t look very appetising, and per- 
haps, considered as human nature’s daily food, we have had rather 
too much of cold mutton lately. But believe me, more safety some- 
times lies in honest cold mutton at home than in all the splendour 
of those three-and-sixpenny banquets at the Imperial Hotel.’ 


VI. 

But Brown would not listen to reason or to Wilkinson, and 
hurried to the table @’hote. He returned to Marina Crescent at 
an early hour, however, wearing rather a chagrined expression. 
Colonel and Miss Caramel had not appeared at the public dinner- 
table. They had preferred to dine alone in the privacy of their 
own apartments. So Brown had been informed. 

‘Now, what does that mean ?’ demanded Brown of Wilkinson. 

‘ Miching Mallecho, Wilkinson responded, quoting ‘ Hamlet,’ 
without perhaps very clearly understanding the quotation. ‘ It 
means mischief.’ 

‘Can she be ill, do you think ?’ 

‘Overcome by emotion, perhaps: by her deep feeling of grati- 
tude. Reluctant to meet again the man to whom she owes so 
much, it may be even life itself.’ 

*I don’t think that’s likely.’ 

‘Or perhaps,’ suggested Wilkinson, ‘Miss Caramel shrinks 
from encountering one who, while she was simply and very lightly 
clad in a garment adapted to bathing purposes only, approached 
her, laid hands upon her, even clasped her round the waist. “ He 
comes too near, he comes to be denied.” Possibly you went too 
near to Miss Caramel; and now that time has been allowed her 
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for reflection, something of reaction has taken place. She feels 
shocked—who knows ?—aggrieved, affronted, outraged. She is 
resulved never more to encounter you face to face, or to suffer her 
eyes to meet yours. She feels that it would be too much for her, 
quite too much.’ 

‘ Pray talk sense, Wilkinson, if only for once. Seriously, what 
do you think of the matter? What would you advise me to do?’ 

‘Seriously, I advise you to pack up your portmanteau forth. 
with and to go back to town by the night express.’ 

‘I can’t do that, you know, Wilkinson.’ 

‘Let me ask you a question, Brown. Are you really in love 
with Miss Caramel ?’ 

‘I don’t think I’m what people call in love with Miss 
Caramel.’ 

‘ But you are not sure ?’ 

‘Well, I'll say that I am sure I am not in love with Miss 
Caramel as I understand being in love.’ 

‘One more question, Brown. Did you ever contemplate 
marrying Miss Caramel ?’ 

‘ Honestly, I never did. The thing has never occurred to me.’ 

‘Well, Brown, light your cigar and go and walk up and down 
on the esplanade. You look a little heated, and the night air will 
cool you. And as you smoke and as you walk let the thing occur 
to you. Contemplate marriage with Miss Caramel ; consider how 
you'll like it and how it will answer. For, unless I’m much mis- 
taken, you are in for it and will have to go through with it. Pro- 
vided always, as you lawyers say, you don’t take my advice and 
hurry back to London forthwith by the night express. There is 
still time. Ill send your portmanteau after you, if you like.’ 

Brown smoked and walked and mused upon the esplanade. 
And this was the conclusion he came to: 

‘Wilkinson wants to get rid of me. Why? I see his artful- 
ness. He's jealous of me. He loves Miss Caramel himself and 
wants me out of the way. Then he could make all the running. 
Its very clever, Wilkinson, but it won’t do. Old birds—especially 
when they’ve been called to the bar—are not to be caught with 
chaff of that sort.’ 


VIL. 


At the breakfast-table on the following morning a certain 
increase of acrimony distinguished the converse of Brown and 
Wilkinson. Brown was clearly perplexed, moody, irritable. 
Wilkinson was more than usually derisive and contemptuous. 
Like a mosquito he buzzed about his comrade, with an advantage 
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over that insect—he knew exactly the position of the tender 
places and implanted his stings accordingly. 

‘I’m off,’ said Wilkinson suddenly, as he rose from the table. 
‘I can see Colonel Caramel striding along the esplanade. As I 
expected, he is making for these premises. He looks his sternest. 
Your fate is upon you, Brown. Bear it likea man. Good-bye. 
God bless you.’ 

Wilkinson had barely time to depart before the Colonel 
entered. His aspect and manner were solemnly, almost sepul- 
chrally, stiff. 

‘You perhaps expected a visit from me, Mr. Brown?’ he said 
in subdued bass tones. 

‘IT am much honoured, I am sure, Colonel Caramel,’ Brown 
observed evasively. ‘I regret that I did not see you at the dinner- 
table last night.’ 

‘ After what had occurred in the morning, Mr. Brown, it was 
impossible, I say impossible, for us to appear at the public table 
in the evening.’ 

‘Miss Caramel is not ill, I trust ?’ 

‘My daughter is not well—is far from well. I call her my 
daughter ; but, as you are probably aware, she is only my daughter 
by adoption ; she is, in truth, my niece, the daughter of a fondly- 
loved brother who departed this life many years since. I have 
not, myself, been blessed with children. But Miss Caramel is to 
me quite as my own only child—the dearest of daughters. Any 
affront, the slightest, offered to her I feel acutely. He who offends 
her I proclaim at once my foe.’ 

‘Surely no one can have presumed to offer any affront to Miss 
Caramel ?’ 

The Colonel waved his hand in the air with some impatience 
of manner. 

‘Sir, an incident—I venture to call it a very remarkable 
incident—occurred in the bay only yesterday morning. The beach 
was crowded with visitors. My daughter was bathing as she 
is accustomed to bathe. Suddenly a man swam towards her from 
a distant part of the bay. Her surprise, I may say her alarm, was 
very great. She was, indeed, extremely shocked. Before she had 
time to recover herself she found the man beside her. He affected 
to believe that she was in danger. He placed his arm round her 
and drew her towards the shore; escorting her, as I may say, to 
what he pretended to think was a place of safety. All Shingleville 
was looking on. Sir, I take upon myself to denounce the conduct 
of that man as simply outrageous. He was guilty, to my thinking, 
of a gross impertinence, of a most unwarrantable intrusion.’ 
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‘Let me state at once, Colonel Caramel,’ said Brown, blushing, 
yet frankly enough, ‘that I am the man in question; but that my 
conduct is susceptible of a very different explanation from that you 
have furnished. You did not, as I understand, yourself witness the 
scene you have described in such strange terms.’ 

‘ My daughter is my authority. I desirenone better. Indeed, 
better there could not be. I have the facts from her own lips, 
But if other authority were required, there is all Shingleville, 
The scene had some hundreds of spectators.’ 

‘You will at any rate hear my account of what happened, 
Colonel Caramel. I am as likely to know the truth of the matter 
as any one of the spectators from the shore. Whatever occurred, 
I played a chief part in the transaction.’ 

‘That is true, no doubt,’ admitted the Colonel. 

‘J was bathing. I have not, I admit, a very strong sight. I 
am accustomed to use an eye-glass.’ 

‘TI have been informed,’ said Colonel Caramel, ‘ that barristers 
habitually wear eye-glasses as a means of terrifying witnesses, 
But I admit that I have no real knowledge upon such subjects. 
My own sight has always been very strong and good.’ 

‘I was swimming in the bay. Suddenly I saw—or thought I 
saw 





‘You thought you saw,’ interposed the Colonel. 

‘Well—I thought I saw a lady in some danger—-she was out 
of her depth—she was at a considerable distance from her bathing- 
machine. Further, it seemed to me that she was making signals 
of distress.’ 

‘You recognised the lady? I must ask you to be candid, Mr. 
Brown.’ 

‘I own that I judged the lady to be Miss Caramel, but I could 
not see her features. I knew, however, the colour of her bathing- 
dress.’ 

‘You had watclfed her bathe upon previous occasions ?’ 

‘I had chanced to see her in the water once or twice before, 
and I had noted the colour of her dress. I should not dream of 
watching Miss Caramel or indeed any lady under such conditions,’ 
said Brown, blushing anew. 

‘Well, you did not watch, but you chanced to see,’ remarked 
the Colonel in a forensic manner. ‘Pray continue, Mr. Brown.’ 

‘ Believing the lady 

‘ Miss Caramel,’ the Colonel again interposed. 

‘ Well, believing Miss Caramel to be in danger, I swam to her 
assistance. She certainly uttered a cry—not a loud cry—but very 
audible to me, I felt that there was no time to lose.’ 
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‘Pardon me,’ said the Colonel, ‘Miss Caramel’s scream did 
not, precede your approach, but was the consequence of it.’ 

‘That is not my opinion or my recollection of what occurred. 
I swam to her, as I said. I rendered her such assistance as 
seemed necessary.’ 

‘You placed your arm round her ?’ 

‘I lightly supported her and swam with her until she was safe 
in shallow water and within a yard or two of her bathing-machine. 
She had not lost consciousness; she thanked me. Knowing her 
to be safe, there was nothing more to be done. I hastened away. 
That is the whole story, Colonel Caramel.’ 

‘You will permit me to say, Mr. Brown, that your account of 
the matter is plausible enough, but it is far from convincing. I 
have my daughter’s word for it that she was never in danger, that 
she made no signals of distress, that she was perfectly aware 
throughout of what she was doing, that she uttered no cry until 
she perceived you bearing down upon her like a shark, if I may 
say so. Of my own knowledge I can state that from her infancy 
Miss Caramel has been a most expert swimmer. She is as much 
at home in the water as out of it. I have never known her at 
fault. That she should lose her head, or her nerve, or her science 
when bathing in Penguin Bay upon an especially calm morning is 
to me perfectly incomprehensible. Why, I would back Miss 
Caramel to bathe safely in the Bay of Biscay with a gale of wind 
blowing. I ask you, Mr. Brown, how am I to reconcile these two 
very different accounts of the occurrence of yesterday morning ? 
I ask you, indeed, if it is possible to view them as reconcilable ?’ 

‘I am sorry, of course, to contradict a lady, and that lady 
Miss Caramel,’ said Brown, with some confusion of manner ; ‘ but 
I must protest that I have correctly stated all that occurred. I 
repeat that Miss Caramel appeared to me to be in peril.’ 

‘But Miss Caramel distinctly states, as a fact, that she was 
never for an instant in peril. Surely she is the best judge of a 
matter which so nearly concerned herself. She says positively that 
the fact was not as it seemed to you. Does it matter much, then, 
how the fact seemed to you?’ 

‘To me it matters very much,’ urged Brown. 

‘But I apprehend, Mr. Brown, that you do not conceive it 
impossible that you may have committed an error of judgment ?’ 

‘I apprehend, Colonel Caramel, that we are all liable to 
commit errors of judgment.’ 

‘Undoubtedly ; and we have to accept the responsibility that 
attends upon such errors,’ 
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VIII. 





THERE was a pause. Brown’s face wore an ill-at-ease expression, 
Colonel Caramel blew his nose noisily; it was as though he were 
performing upon some powerful brazen instrument. 

‘I grow old,’ he said presently with a certain tremulousness of 
voice. ‘Times have changed. In my younger days, Mr. Brown, 
I have shot a man upon very much less provocation than I have 
received at your hands. We used to go out for very little then, 
A word was quickly followed by a blow. Now words take the place 
of blows. There is an end of the “ duello.” I regret it for one. 
But, as I said, 1am an old man. It does not become me to be 
angry, or vindictive, or revengeful. Nevertheless, you have cruelly 
affronted my daughter, Mr. Brown. That is her feeling in the 
matter. It is also mine. I can never forget your conduct in 
relation to Maria Theresa. Can I forgive it? Canshe? That is 
the question ?’ 

The Colonel was affected to tears. At least, with his yellow silk 
handkerchief he dabbed his eyes as though they were overflowing. 

‘I am sure I am very sorry,’ Brown began. 

‘Of course you are sorry, very sorry, Mr. Brown. You would 
not be human if you were not sorry. But what does sorrow avail ? 
Can you suppose that your regrets will soothe in the slightest 
degree my daughter’s wounded feelings? Picture to yourself her 
afflicted state. She is prostrate, both physically and mentally. 
Her distress is most acute, is, indeed, agonising. She believes 
herself grievously insulted, and by you, by you of all men, Mr. 
Brown. For it is idle now to affect concealment orreticence. The 
time has gone by for that. You had made her the object of your 
most marked attentions. You had constituted yourself the rival 
of your friend—I forget his name, the young man who paints—in 
paying her compliments and what I must call addresses; in ex- 
pressing, not absolutely in words perhaps, yet none the less elo- 
quently, an extreme admiration for her beauty. This was evident. 
not merely to her or to me, but to all the inmates of the Imperial 
Hotel—I may say, indeed, to all the visitors at Shingleville. 
Then came the scene, the outrageous scene, of yesterday morning, 
upon which I need dwell no further. She was in danger, you 
say, and you went to save her. No, Mr. Brown. If she was ever 
in danger it was when she was paralysed by the thought that you, 
Mr. Brown, you to whom she had learned to look for tender con- 
sideration and respect, for devoted admiration and even affection, 
you had drawn near her—so delicately situated, and, I must add, 
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so lightly clothed, as she happened to be at the moment—drawn 
near her only to shock her and insult her—with all Shingleville 
looking on. She uttered no cry until then, whatever you may 
say to the contrary. But she cried then without doubt. Her cry 
was as the song of the swan, if I may so describe it. It was the 
ery of a breaking heart!’ And again the Colonel dabbed his eyes 
with his yellow silk handkerchief. 

‘What am I to do? What would you have me do?’ Brown 
demanded feebly and a trifle wildly. ‘What amItosay? What 
do you wish me to say?’ 

‘Does not your own heart, Mr. Brown, advise and prompt you 
what you should say, what you should do? Go to the poor 
suffering child, Mr. Brown, speak to her, comfort her; fall at her 
feet, if need be—indeed, although I say it, she is worthy of that as 
of any and every sacrifice. Say to her what you have said to me. 
Express your sorrow for what has occurred, for any error of judg- 
ment with which you may be chargeable. Try to soothe and tend 
and console the poor little wounded fluttering bird. Surely you 
can doso much, Mr. Brown? Can you indeed do less, Mr. Brown ?’ 

Apparently Mr. Brown did not see that he could. Rather 
meekly, and with something of a crestfallen air, he returned with 
Colonel Caramel to the Imperial Hotel and sought the presence of 
Maria Theresa. 

When Brown and Wilkinson met in the evening, Wilkinson 
was duly informed that Brown was the accepted suitor of Miss 
Caramel. Brown made his confession with some hesitation, em- 
barrassment, blushing, and confusion. As he listened Wilkinson 
arched his brows, opened wide his eyes, and whistled. Apparently 
he would not trust himself to speak on the subject of Brown’s 
engagement. 

Before many weeks had passed Maria Theresa Caramel had 
become the wife of Hubert Brown. The happy pair left England 
to pass their honeymoon upon the Continent. They remained 
some days in Paris and then travelled south. 

It was understood that Colonel Caramel was to go into winter 
quarters at Boulogne, and afterwards to join Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Brown upon their return to their native land. 


IX. 


WILKINSON was accustomed to discuss very freely the marriage 
of Brown and the events that preceded it. 

‘Brown was picked up, I think,’ Wilkinson would say; ‘ but 
after all he did not make such a very bad thing of it. Brown was 
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bound to be picked up by some one or other. He was one of thoge 

men who come into the world as the little fishes come into the Sea, 
only to be preyed upon and to furnish food for others. Of course, 
one can never say for certain whether Miss Caramel was or was not 
really in danger when Brown swam to her. He thought she was, 
She declared she wasn’t ; but that was after it was all over. Per. 
haps she was like the children who are always so positive they 
were not frightened after all cause for fear has quite come to end, 
And it may be, of course, that she caught Brown by waving her 
white arms in the air like a siren and baiting her hook with a 
smashed-strawberry-coloured bathing dress. But I am not sure 
that she’s quite clever enough for that. 

‘She’s not so very young. She’s older than Brown, I think; 
but she’s an uncommonly good-looking woman, and her figure’s 
really beautiful, her dresses being particularly well-made. She 
rouges and pearl-powders, and helps the lines of her eyebrows, but 
she is not indiscreet in that way: she makes almost an artistic use 
of her paintbox. She has not much to say; she is not witty; she 
has some accomplishments and has been tolerably educated ; her 
manners are ladylike, and she is not unamiable. She is vain, of 
course, and frivolous, and she loves herself dearly; but then she’s 
very fond of Brown. She thinks there’s no one like him; that 
he’s the cleverest creature that ever stepped. Perhaps her own 
intelligence may be measured by her estimate of Brown. Alto- 
gether, it may be said that she makes him a very good wife as 
wives go. Certainly he might have a worse wife. 

‘ After all the Colonel was disappointed, I think. He was very 
anxious to get his daughter married and have her off his hands— 
they were not nearly such dear friends as he would pretend they 
were; often, indeed, they quarrelled desperately—he was too 
anxious sometimes that she should secure a husband. But I 
fancy he was a little taken in about Brown. He used to try and 
pump me about Brown and his prospects. Now whenI am pumped 
I always find that a copious stream of fiction issues from me for the 
benefit and information of the pumper. I own I did not tell the 
Colonel the truth, any part of the truth, or anything like the truth, 
about Brown. I allowed him to think that Brown was one of 
those rich Browns who go in for copper-mining and that sort of 
thing, and are worth no end of money. But, as it happens, Brown 
comes of quite a different and a poorer lot of Browns. 

‘But they'll do very well. Miss Caramel had something; not 
very much, but something. The Colonel was rather an adventurer, 
but he had saved money. It is true he gambled and played cards ; 
but he seldom lost. He once told me in confidence that he always 
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knew how to rise a winner, let him sit down to play at what game 
he might. He doesn’t trouble the Browns with much of his 
company. When I last heard of him he was offering his sword and 
his services to the King of Siam. There was life and fighting 
power left to him still, he protested. 

‘After all, when you consider that Brown is not a shining 
light, that he will never do anything at the bar, that, although an 
excellent fellow and a dear old friend of mine, he is really rather 
a poor sort of creature all the same, I don’t think it can be gaid 
that he has done so very much amiss.’ 

Among those who listened to Wilkinson there were some who 
held that he would himself have married Miss Caramel if he could, 
and that he was embittered by the fact that she had so very 
decidedly preferred Brown to him. 


X. 

Tue Browns occupy a small house in Maida Vale. From the 
drawing-room—an zsthetic bower of neutral tints, Japanese fans, 
peacock feathers, and China plates nailed against the wall—a fine 
and lovely view is obtained of the stiffly-winding, hard-edged 
Regent’s Canal. 

One evening, as Mr. and Mrs. Brown stood in their baleony 
surveying the prospect, they perceived that a woman had fallen or 
had thrown herself into the Canal. She was splashing, screaming 
in the water. From the towing-path two men watched her 
struggles. As she sank one of these men threw off his coat, 
plunged in and rescued the drowning woman. The other man, 
smoking his pipe, his hands deep in his pockets, retained his 
character of disinterested observer. He remained silent, inactive, 
motionless. 

Brown hurried from his drawing-room to the towing-path. 
Presently he was seen to give money to the man who had done 
nothing. 

‘You rewarded the wrong man, Hubert darling,’ said Mrs. 
Brown afterwards. 

‘ No, dear,’ explained Brown. ‘ That man was discreet ; he did 
not act precipitately. He could not be sure that the woman was 
really in danger. He did not wish to be guilty of what might be 
called afterwards an unwarrantable liberty, an impertinent intrusion. 
I have complimented him upon the soundness of his judgment, or, 
if you like to put it in that way, I have compensated him for his 
unfortunate lack of alertness and nerve.’ 
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‘Still I think the other man, the brave one, ought to have 
had the money,’ urged Mrs. Brown. 

‘ You see, my dear,’ said Brown, ‘ he will be well rewarded by 
the thought that he has accomplished a good action. Moreover, 
he may become the husband of the woman he has rescued from 
what might have been to her a watery grave. Think how happy 
he will be in that case.’ 

Mrs. Brown always said that she was never quite sure when 
her husband was in jest or when he was in earnest. 

But then so many wives say the same of their husbands. 


DUTTON COOK, 
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Cwo Aspreets. 


Over the snowfields 

The North lights are flashing, 
Dim aid their glow yields 

To mark the mad clashing 
Of ice-floes that seal up 

The ships in their binding, 
Riving each keel up 

With clashing and grinding. 


Now the rout ceases, 
Silence of death 
Sinks where snowfleeces, 
Wreath upon wreath, 
Muffle their treading 
Who, brave of soul, 
In such grim steading 
Find daring’s goal. 


Where the old home lies 
Blithe hearts are bounding, 
Swift as the foam flies, 
Cheerily sounding, 
Go the bright irons, 
Whilst sound of singing 
Gay crowd environs, 
And laugh’s light ringing. 


Careless in joyaunce, 
Little they reck 

Of snow’s annoyance, 
Of snow-clad deck, 

Of those who wearily 
Vigil must keep, 

Till cold shall drearily 
Bring the strong sleep! 


Life on the ice where mirth 
Chimes with skates’ ringing ; 

On ice where nobler birth 
Life’s peace is bringing ; 

Yet pause, and breathe a prayer, 
Ye bright on earth, 

For who through darkness fare, 
Hunger and dearth! 
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Or. Wird’s West Unbreila. 


RaAT-A-TAT-A-TAT-A-TAT-A-TAT-A-TAT—Bana@! There wa3 a_ pause, 
and a long enough pause to give me the impression that [ 
had been dreaming of earthquakes, or of the bombardment of the 
British Museum, or of a volcanic eruption in Russell Square, 
to convince me even forcibly that I must have heen dreaming, 
as I sat up in bed and rubbed my eyes and listened. Then— 
Bang! bang! bang! — rat-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat — 
Bang! Yes, there was somebody evideatly knocking at the street 
door, hanging by the street-door knocker and throwing his whole 
soul into the instrument—the house was on fire, perhaps, or we 
were wanted next door at Brian’s, or a lunatic had escaped and 
was clamouring for admittance, strait-waistcoat and all, or else 
the upstairs lodgers had come back prematurely from their visit 
to Tunbridge and were anxious to get in out of the rain, which was 
coming down with a vehemence that was certainly startling. I 
could surmise nothing more at a moment’s notice and at half-past 
two in the morning. We all slept very soundly in No. 10 
Prossiter Street, Prossiter Place, Russell Square, Bloomsbury, for 
we worked very hard at-No. 10, and the house was a large one. 
It was a house of many lodgers—-parlour floor, first floor, and second 
floor—and all comfortably let, and those lodgers who were at home 
were all fast asleep, or else waiting for me, the poor, weakly proprie- 
tor of the establishment (Jane Neild at your service, gentle reader, 
age twenty-two, and an orphan with an establishment on her 
mind, and a living to get out of the establishment), to call to the 
servants (Bridget, able-bodied, ‘ general,’ aged forty and a fright- 
ful temper, and Sarah, aged thirteen, child with a chronic cold 
and a red nose, but handy as a help to Bridget) to get up and see 
what was the matter at No. 10, or with the party outside No. 10 
who was ‘ kicking up such a deuce of a row.’ 

That was the way in which it was put at last by Captain 
Choppers, my drawing-room floor, an irritable old gentleman—not 
to say violent when roused—who came out on the landing at last 
in an attire which Bridget told me afterwards was far from 
decorous, and began bawling vociferously up the staircase the 
names of each of my maids in turn, concluding with my own name 
in a shriek of sheer despair. 

‘Miss Neild—here, I say—is everybody dead? Miss 
N-e-e-e-ild ]” 
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‘Bless my soul, Captain, what is it now?’ I cried through the 
crack in my door. 

‘Don’t you hear that infernal noise downstairs, madam ! 
Who the deuce is it, at this time of the night, who the—what 
do you say, madam ?’ 

‘I’m going to open the window and inquire, unless you 

‘It’s no business of mine, Miss Neild,’ bawled the Captain. 
‘IT don’t expect anybody—I’m not going into the drawing-room 
at this time of night, with my cold. I’m disturbed enough as it 
is, through you all being so diabolically deaf. I shall leave this 
day week, ma’am. There!’ 

And slam went the back drawing-room door, and crick-crack 
went the key in the irascible Captain’s lock. I was in my dressing- 
gown, with a flannel article which I take the liberty here of 
calling a ‘ muffler’ wrapped round my head and shoulders; and as 
I went towards the window, trembling, I must say, in every limb, 
the knocking was repeated for the third time and with a threefold 
vigour, born of the delay and irritation at the gross want of atten- 
tion to past summonses. 

I waited till there was silence again, or nearly silence—-for I could 
distinctly hear Captain Choppers loading all his firearms-—aud 
then opened the window and peered down into the damp, shiny 
street, which the wind and rain had all to themselves with the 
exception of a dark figure on my top step, whose hat I could see 
was as shiny as the pavement. 

‘What is it?’ I inquired, but the wind whisked my voice into 
Museum Street, and I had to repeat the inquiry in a shrill falsetto. 
The man below paused with his hand to the knocker again—for 
he was just going to begin afresh—listened, and then ran down 
the steps and stood on the edge of the kerbstone, with his hands 
behind him, looking up at me at last. I could make nothing of 
him in the darkness from my point of view. 

‘What do you want, sir?’ I asked, nowthat I had secured the 
attention of this individual. ‘What are you making such a 
noise for, at this time of night ?’ 

‘I’m very sorry to disturb you, lady 4 

‘So it seems,’ I said acrimoniously, but he did not hear me, 
and perhaps it was as well hedid not. I have not a reputation for 
being severe in my remarks, but then this was an exceptional pro- 
ceeding and deserved rebuke. 

‘The fact is, madam, the wind has blown my umbrella clean 
out of my hand into your area. I would not mind so much,’ he 
condescended to explain still further, at the top of his voice, ‘ but 
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it’s an umbrellaI set great store by. Besides, it’s raining tremen. 
dously.’ 

‘I really cannot come down at this hour and get your umbrella,’ 
I said severely ; * you must call to-morrow for it.’ 

‘Isn’t there anybody in the house—any man—who can get it?’ 

‘ The house is locked up for the night.’ 

‘It’s such a very deep area, or I would drop over and get it 
myself—but then I don’t see how to get out again,’ he said. 

‘I can’t help you, sir; I’m very sorry,’ I replied, ‘ but I can’t 
go down to-night for it.’ 

‘I should be a brute to ask you, ma’am,’ he said, politely 
now, and here I could see he raised his hat to me; ‘of course I 
could not tell who was in the house, or whether it might not be 
easy to get my umbrella—which I really value very much, I 
assure you, it’s an umbrella which—but I am very sorry to have 
disturbed you, I will call in the morning—thank you, good night. 

And away the gentleman strode, turning up the collar of his 
coat above his ears as he went on down the street. I closed the 
window, I set my ‘muffler’ aside, and in another moment I should 
have been in my humble couch again, when Rat-a-tat-a-tat-a- 
tat-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat-a-tat—-Bang! once more aroused the echoes 
of the neighbourhood, but brought no policeman to the rescue 
or any anxious inquirers from the windows, except myself, who, 
once more enwrapped, and this time trembling with indig- 
nation, was a minute afterwards in my old position facing the 
dangers and inconveniences of the gale, and looking down once 
more at the figure below me, standing in his old position on the 
brink of the deep gutter in the roadway. 

‘I beg your pardon again very much, I am awfully sorry to 
be such a nuisance, but I really don’t know where I am,’ he cried, 
rattling on with great volubility. ‘I haven’t the least idea, and 
the streets are all alike, and I am quite a stranger to this part of 
the world, and I am afraid I shan’t know this house from any 
other in the daylight. Might I just trouble you for the address?’ 

‘ Prossiter Street,’ I called down to him. 

‘I thank you very much. Boshington Street.’ 

‘ Prossiter Street,’ I screamed. 

‘Prossiter—a thousand thanks and apologies. And what 
number, ma’am, may I ask ?’ 

‘No. 10.’ , 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ he bawled forth, *I am 
exceedingly indebted ; I would not have troubled you in this way if 
the umbrella had not been jl 
But I would not listen to any further explanation; he had 
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already said that he set: great store by the umbrella, and I did not 
want to hear that fact again with the rain coming down like a 
waterspout, and the wind blowing every way at once. I closed the 
window summarily and cut short his volubility, and the instant 
afterwards I heard him running along towards New Oxford Street 
as if to make up for lost time, or to overtake a passing cab of which 
he had probably caught sight. 

It was some time before I could get to sleep after so lengthy 
a discussion under such peculiar circumstances. I was annoyed at 
the man’s pertinacity concerning his trumpery umbrella, his in- 
difference to time, and the personal inconvenience to which he 
exposed people by his unseasonable request, and I lay in consider- 
able fear of his third return and another series of questions at the 
top of his lungs. But he came not again, and I dropped off to 
sleep at last, and was troubled by dreams of tempests, and tornadoes, 
and white squalls carrying away whole grosses of umbrellas, till 
Sarah knocked at the panels of my door with her customary 
information that it was half-past six o'clock. 

I was perforce an early riser. There was a great deal to 
superintend, and my parlour floor was a gentleman connected with 
the railway goods’ traffic department who was always getting 
up early and going out to business and letting himself in again 
with his latch-key about seven in the morning, when he expected 
breakfast ready, and ate it walking about the room as a rule, 
preparatory to running away again in hot haste. I should have 
considered Mr. Goode an irritable lodger if it had not been for 
the angelic contrast that he afforded to Captain Choppers. As it 
was, he seemed only a little bit fussy and precise, which was 
attributable chiefly to his lot in life. Mr. Goode was a widower 
with two sons at boarding-school ; and if those boys had lived and 
died at boarding-school instead of coming home twice a year for 
the holidays, I think Bridget and Sarah would have rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. 

I remember Mr. Goode asked Sarah that morning if he could 
speak with Miss Neild before he left, and I went upstairs at once 
to see him. He was walking about with his mouth full and a slice 
of bread and butter in his hand. 

‘That was a dreadful noise last night, Miss Neild,’ he began; 
‘I couldn’t get a wink of sleep. The Captain, I suppose, again ? 
I must certainly ask you in my name to present my compliments 
to him and 

‘It was not Captain Choppers.’ 

‘Indeed? No? Well, I thought I heard his voice,’ said Mr 
Goode, very much disappointed. 
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There was no homogeneousness between Mr. Goode and Captain 
Choppers—I may say even that there were times when they hated 
and loathed each other. 

‘He’s a beggarly upstart civilian, madam,’ the Captain would 
roar in excited moments; and ‘ He a Captain!’ Mr. Goode would 
say with withering contempt. ‘ Captain of a penny steamboat once, 
perhaps; nothing more.’ 

But to my strange story. 

‘A gentleman dropped his umbrella down the area and knocked 
us up for it,’ I explained with a little acrimonious emphasis. 

‘Vell, of all the confounded impertinence!’ exclaimed Mr, 
Goode; ‘I should like to treat that party to a bit of my mind. 
You never got up and gave it to him?’ 

‘No, I did not.’ 

‘IT am glad to hear that. For you must take care of yourself, 
Miss Neild, and keep strong. You are not looking well,’ he said, 
regarding rie with his head on one side as if he had a troublesome 
wen on the other which he was anxious to keep clear of the edge 
of his shirt-collar, ‘upon my word you are not. You are pale 
and fragile-looking. A little chanye at the seaside now would 
do you a world of good.’ 

‘Yes, I dare say it would.’ 

‘ This large house is a trial to you—and that Captain, with his 
absurd fancies and his ridiculous tempers, would worry the life 
out of a saint—and you are really looking extremely pale this 
morning. And—good gracious, I had no idea it was so late!’ 

Mr. Goode swallowed the last portion of his bread and butter 
whole, and dashed like a harlequin out of the front door. When 
he had gone, I surveyed myself in his parlour glass and wondered 
if I was looking very ill, or whether, being a dismal man, he was 
trying to frighten me, and I arrived at the conclusion I was look- 
ing about the same as usual, ‘a prim, pale, pert little puss,’ as 
my dear old dad called me once, when I was arguing with him on 
the housekeeping expenses, and how the weekly money would 
never hold out if he would continually ask the lodgers in to supper 
and a game at cribbage afterwards. 

Poor dad, he died next year, and left me sole proprietor of the 
lease and furniture of the house in Prossiter Street, and there were 
no late suppers and cribbage any more. I was seventeen when he 
died, and I had had five years’ charge of No. 10 since—‘ getting 
quite an old maid,’ Lily Brian, who lived next door, said, but then 
Lily was four years younger than I, and presumed upon her youth, 
as girls will. A nice girl was Lily Brian, and my one friend and 
confidant, but perhaps too fond of laughing at everything, 
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although that showed she was happy and had a keen sense of 
humour and a fine set of teeth. 

Well, perhaps I was a trifle paler, was my second conclusion 
after the first five minutes, and with a tinge of redness—a mere 
tinge—about the nose, just as if I was ‘ breeding a cold,’ as 
Bridget put it. And this was not remarkable, considering last 
night’s experiences, and sure enough the cold was bred before my 
early dinner-hour, when the sneezing stage had set in with con- 
siderable force. This reminded me once more of the umbrella 
which had been dropped into the area last night, and I asked 
Bridget to bring it me. 

‘The what, m’m?’ asked Bridget with a wild stare. 

‘The umbrella.’ 

‘Umbereller, and down our airy, did ye say, m’m? There’s 
not a scrap of umbereller down our airy. Ive been in and out 
twenty toimes, and must have seen it,’ continued Bridget. 

‘ Bridget, there mvust be an umbrella,’ I said ; ‘ go and see.’ 

Bridget departed and returned with the information that there 
was no umbrella in the area, and then I went and looked for 
myself, and as it was still drizzling with rain I caught another 
cold on the top of the first one, and was at fever heat ere twenty- 
four hours had ensued. But before then the gentleman had called 
for his property, and I had met face to face the individual who had 
rendered last night hideous. 

He came at three in the afternoon, sending in his card by way 
of preliminary announcement that he had arrived. I did not 
associate him with the umbrella—indeed, I was feeling drowsy and 
‘out of sorts,’ with pains at the back of my head, when a huge 
glazed card was presented to me bearing the inscription in large 
fancy letters of ‘Grorrry Birp, Carver and Gilder and Picture- 
Frame Manufacturer, 967 Goswell Rvad, Islington, N.’ 

‘I don’t want any pictwe-frames, Sarah, I said to my small 
help wearily. 

‘It’s the gentleman about his umbrella, mum,’ said Sarah. 

‘Good heavens! Oh, indeed. Well, ask him to step in, 
then.’ 

My sitting-room was a small apartment at the end of the long 
passage, the only little room I had to myself and my day dreams 
—yes, my day dreams—when the house was full, which it had 
been all these years, for they were the same lodgers who had lived 
with us in father’s time—odd, inconsiderate, queer-tempered 
lodgers enough, but faithful to my house, and keeping an old 
promise to my father, too, ‘to stand by the little woman a bit 
when he was gone.’ 
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Mr. Bird was ushered into my presence, and he caine in with 
a low bow and with a trifle too much of a smile to wholly please 
me, although it suggested itself to me somewhat quaintly that he 
would not have much to smile at presently. Mr. Bird was a 
slim and somewhat short young man who wore his black hair 
long enough fora violinist, and had upon the smallest of hands the 
reddest and most prominent of knuckles. He was rather a good- 
looking young man, with brown eyes and black bushy eyebrows, 
and with a habit of shaking his head suddenly, as if to get the 
hair back from his forehead, or as if he had just come up out of 
water. He was fairly well dressed, might have passed even for a 
gentleman if it had not been for his red knuckles and that very 
obtrusive smile. 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Neild—for I understand your name is 
Neild,’ he began; ‘I am very sorry for the third time in my life 
to be such a complete nuisance to you. But I think I am in the 
right this time, being here by invitation.’ 

‘Yes; I asked you to call at a more seasonable hour, I 
remember,’ I replied, * but F 

‘ And I owe you no end of apologies,’ he added, ¢ for the noise I 
made last night. I was in too much of a hurry—I am naturally 
impulsive, in fact—and when the winl caught my umbrella, and 
blew it clean out of my hand into your area, my first impulse was 
to run up the steps and knock.’ 

‘ Yes, I heard you knock,’ I said quietly. 

‘No, [’m sure you didn’t,’ he said, flatly contradicting me here ; 
‘you couldn’t have heard me the first time, for I waited a reason- 
able period before I knocked again. It was a tremendous while to 
wait with a fellow getting drenched to the skin all the time. By 
George, I was never out in such a rain. I shall catch a nice 
cold, I am afraid. You have a bad cold, young lady ?’ 

‘I caught cold last night.’ 

‘ Not—not at that window ?’ 

* Yes, at that window.’ 

‘Oh, come, I am awfully sorry for that,’ Mr. Bird cried ; ‘I 
didn’t think of that. I thought some gentleman, or servant, or 
porter might be up, for there was a light burning over the hall 
door, and it wouldn’t be a great deal of trouble and save my 
getting wet through. Why, I would much rather have lost my 
umbrella altogether than have given you cold, although it’s an 
umbrella which I would not take twenty pounds for—no, nor fifty 
pounds either,’ 

‘Js it a very valuable umbrella ?’ 

‘Oh ne, not at all; tut as you know now, it’s my best 
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umbrella in every sense of the word,’ he said, laughing, ‘ my very 
best umbrella, don’t you see ?’ 

But I did not see; neither the application nor the umbrella 
was apparent to me, and my heart quite sank at the news which I 
had to impart to him. The man was so enwrapped in his 
umbrella—speaking figuratively—-that I felt it was necessary to 
break the news gently. 

‘I’m sorry to say I don’t see,’ I replied, ‘ for the fact is—— 

Yes, he was impulsive, and dashed to conclusions; and the 
smile did leave his face as suddenly and completely as if somebody 
had pulled it away by a string, and a settled look of horror, and 
for an instant open-mouthed idiocy, took its place. 

‘The fact is > he repeated, very slowly at last; ‘go on, 
please.’ 

‘That there was no umbrella down our area at all.’ 

‘Oh! that won’t do,’ he exclaimed, so abruptly and rudely that 
I felt the colour coming up all over me ; ‘ that won’t do at any price.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by any price, sir,’ I said, drawing 
myself up to my full height, as the novelists say—and that height 
was exactly five feet three inches and a half when fully drawn and 
a little bit on tiptoe—‘ but you must take my word, sir, that I 
haven’t set eyes on your umbrella.’ 

‘No, Miss Neild, I don’t suppose you have,’ he said very 
quickly ; ¢ don’t think that I think that you—think—that—that— 
why of course I don’t,’ he said, tumbling into another sentence as 
the first one became hopelessly involved, ‘ and it’s not at all likely ; 
but it went down your area—I was perfectly sober—and the 
servants must have seen it in the morning. May i ask the 
servants ?’” 

‘I have asked them.’ 

‘Isn't there a page-boy, or somebody who comes early to clean 
something ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Who is the first to go into that area in the morning, Miss 
Neild ?’ he inquired—‘ somebody for coals, I suppose.’ 

‘ Bridget or Sarah, certainly.’ 

‘I should very much like to see Bridget and Sarah, he 
suggested, ‘if you would not object.’ 

‘You must be content; with my word, sir, that your umbrella 
is not on the premises,’ I said, still loftily; ‘I cannot have my 
servants subjected to a cross examination on this question, I 
have already made every inquiry.’ 

‘ And they tell you they have not seen my umbrella ?’ 


‘They do,’ 
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‘And you believe them ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t—and that’s plain speaking,’ he said frankly. 

* I’m aware of that.’ 

‘ Because, you see, it is quite impossible, unless there’s anybody 
else in the house who gets up earlier than the servants. Is there 
anybody else?’ he asked. 

‘ Yes, there’s a gentleman who lodges in my front parlours, who 
leaves very early, but F 

‘That’s the man. Where is he?’ cried Mr. Bird, with a 
frantic dash in a new direction of suspicion, ‘I should like to see 
him.’ 

‘ He’s a gentleman holding a high position on the railway, and 
is not at all likely to confiscate property that does not belong to 
him,’ I said. 

‘I don’t say he has confiscated it,’ answered Mr. Bird, less 
brusquely, ‘ but he may have seen it this morning, and put it 
aside for further inquiries.’ 

‘Mr. Goode is not in the habit of going into my area,’ I said; 
‘I don’t believe he has been in the area in the whole course of his 
life.’ 

‘ Not before this morning, Miss Neild—very likely not, having 
nothing to go for, as it were. But when he caught sight of an 
umbrella—and a very peculiar umbrella—lying on the wet stones, 
I haven't the slightest doubt F 

‘He could not get into the area, sir, I said ; *‘ Bridget takes up 
the key with her every night, and besides, I told him about the 
umbrella this morning.’ 

‘ What did he say to that ?’ 

* He said it was like your impertinence—“ confounded impertin- 
ence,’ I may say were the actual words used,’ I answered, ‘to 
make such a noise in the middle of the night, and he should like 
to give you a piece of his mind.’ 

‘Oh! he said that, did he?’ he remarked, biting his finger- 
nails almost savagely. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Then he’s the man who’s got my umbrella,’ he cried ; ‘I see it 
all now. He’s keeping it back out of spite!’ 

‘ Mr. Bird, this is absolutely unendurable.’ 

‘I suppose he was the fellow bellowing about the house like a 
bull last night, trying to make somebody understand that I was 
knocking. I heard him.’ 

‘No, he was not the fellow,’ I replied severely ; ‘that was 
Captain Choppers.’ 
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‘Does Captain Choppers get up early ?’ 

‘No, he doesn’t, he’s a very late ‘riser indeed; I believe he’s 
in bed now.’ 

‘ That’s his artfulness,’ said the suspicious individual, ‘just to 
make you fancy 

But I could not allow him to proceed any further. I was fairly 
roused by this stranger’s disparaging reflections. I rose, looked 
steadily and gravely at him, and said— 

‘This interview is at an end, Mr. Bird. These gentlemen are 
my lodgers—I might say almost my friends —and I cannot listen to 
your cruel and uncalled-for remarks against their common honesty.’ 

‘Common honesty it may be, Miss Neild,’ he replied; ‘ but you 
must allow there is very uncommon dishonesty somewhere in your 
establishment.’ 

‘I will allow nothing.’ 

‘1 don’t mean I want you to allow me anything for the loss of 
my umbrella,’ he said hurriedly. ‘Pray don’t understand that to 
be my wish.’ 

‘Of course not. The idea!’ 

‘ That’s all right then ; very likely I am a little put out—rude 
in fact,’ he added apologetically, ‘for I’m not a lady’s man and 
don’t know anything about ladies, but as I am quite prepared to 
take my oath the umbrella did go down your area, it’s rather 
aggravating to be told you don’t believe a word I say.’ 

‘TI never said that,’ I answered. 

‘T shall find it all out my own way, I dare say; I have got a 
habit of sifting to the bottom of things, they tell me—but I will 
not trouble you any more about it, Miss Neild. If I have been a 
bit rough,’ he said, ‘I'll ask you to forgive me, and to believe I 
don’t think for an instant you know anything about it. Heaven 
forbid, with such a nice look as you’ve got-——’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘I beg pardon. Don’t mind me; I’m bothered,’ he ran on 
with extraordinary volubility, ‘and this umbrella was my old father’s 
last present—just three days before he died—when he was given 
up, and one would have thought he had had something more 
serious to consider than buying me an umbrella for my birthday. 
He died on my birthday too, which is another odd part of the 
story, he ran on; ‘ but there, good-day, madam, I am bothering 
you. I wish your cold better—good-day.’ 

And away marched Mr. Geoffry Bird out of my room, and 
down the long passage to the street door, swinging his arms wildly 
to and fro. He jumped the whole flight of steps into the street, 
and was gone, as I thought, for good. 
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The next day I was very ill indeed—too ill to rise. I had 
caught cold at the open window and in the damp night air, and it 
had become absolutely necessary to send for the doctor, and to 
make what I always considered was too much of a fuss over me, 
Lily Brian told me a week afterwards, when I was able to sit up for 
the first time in my room, that I had been in a critical state, and 
there had been one night when everybody was anxious and excited, 
and even Captain Choppers walked continuously up and down the 
stairs for two hours and a half, and said ‘ Poor girl, poor girl,’ and 
had a secret conference with Mr. Goode as to the advisability of 
having a physician in the morning, at their mutual expense, and 
‘say nothing about it, sir, to any one.’ But I was better that next 
morning; I changed for the better with the summer weather which 
came in, bright, and fine, and hot, and suggested holidays out of 
town and by the great green sea for the lucky folk who could 
afford to spend their money. 

Lily Brian and her mother and father, and two gawky brothers 
whom I did not like very much, and thirteen small members of the 
family, were all going out of town, and ‘ Why not come with us?’ 
Lily had said kindly. 

My answer was avery old one, and very natural, and very 
truthful too. 

‘ Because I cannot afford it, Lily.’ 

‘Oh, bother the money,’ said Lily. 

‘ That’s what I often say myself.’ 

‘It shall cost you next to nothing—hardly anything,’ Lily sug- 
gested. ‘Papa says you will only have to pay for a room some- 
where, and you can board with us, and oh dear, it will be awfully 
jolly!’ 

‘It’s very kind of your papa, and—and I'll think of it, Lily, 
at any rate.’ 

‘And make up your mind and say “ yes,”’ cried Lily—‘ won't 
you, Jane ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘That fright of a Captain’s going somewhere, I know,’ Lily 
said, ‘and Mr. Goode has got a free pass down the line, you tell 
me, and he’s sure to go into the country with so little to pay for it ; 
it’s just like him. And do think of it, Jane, there’s a love !’ 

J did think of it. Thought of Mr. Brian’s large family, eigh- 
teen of them altogether, and whether it was possible I could intrude 
gracefully upon them. Mr. Brian had retired from a cocoa-nut 
fibre and street-door mat business in the Tottenham Court Road, 
and was pretty well off, with only a slight necessity for letting his 
drawing-room floor. .He was evidently not a rich man, and there 
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were a few struggles to ‘ keep up an appearance,’ although he went 
out of town with his family for a month every summer, by express 
desire of Mrs. Brian, who required change every August, and regu- 
larly sallied forth, en famille, from her large establishment in 
Prossiter Street to a house down a back slum in High Street, 
Margate, where the rooms were small, and the children were heaped 
together sardine fashion, and now and then came back with ‘ some- 
thing catching’ as a wind-up to the season’s enjoyment. 

And this particular August I was asked to join them. There 
was the sea, and ‘ you must take a little change,’ said the doctor, and 
Lily Brian was very pressing, and Captain Choppers had talked of 
going away for a week or two, and the boys Goode were coming 
home for the holidays, and I, Jane Neild, was able to pay—and 
would insist upon paying—my fair share for board with the Brians, 
having my little room out of the house, too, for that peace and 
quietness which is not always found in large families. Yes, I 
would go down to Margate when I was strong—when I was well 
enough to bear the fatigue of the journey. This wasa promise oa 
the day the Brians, with much formality of departure, left town 
for the season, and I made up my mind to get well and strong as 
soon as possible, and join them. When I was downstairs again 
for the first time in my little back room there was a great surprise 
awaiting me. Nailed against the wall, under my father’s cabinet- 
sized photograph, was a brand-new ornament—a little carving in 
oak of a dead bird hanging by its claws head downwards, and with 
every feather wonderfully delineated. I stared at it with intense 
astonishment, and Bridget stood in the background with a grin 
on her face from ear to ear. 

‘Where did this come from? Good gracious, how beautiful ! 
how—well, I never did!’ 

My thoughts flashed to Mr. Goode, for he was liberal at times, 
and grateful for any little attentions in his widowerhood’s estate 
in the shape of darning socks or re-establishing the security of 
loose buttons, but the truth soon came out, and then [ was more 
astonished than ever. 

‘If you please, m’m, it’s the young man who lost his umbrella,’ 
explained Bridget, with a loud guffaw at last and a violent stamp- 
ing of both her big Irish feet, like an excitable person with a bone 
in her throat. 

‘What!’ 

‘Yes, m’m,’ continued Bridget ; ‘and I was to say nothing 
about it to anybody but you—and not till you were downstairs 
again— because he wouldn’t have you worried about anything, he 
said, not for worlds.’ 
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‘He said all that ?’ 

‘Yes, m’m.’ 

‘But, bless the man,’ I exclaimed, ‘ what has he left this here 
for?’ 

‘It’s—it’s a present, m’m, I’m thinking.’ 

‘A present to me, and from that impertinent being!’ I said; 
‘T’ll see about his present presently. When did he come ?’ 

‘He’s been here every day, m’m.’ 

‘Every day ?’ 

‘Twice a day,’ Bridget replied. ‘ And the day you were so ill 
he came three times, to make sure the doctors weren’t killing you.’ 

‘It’s every extraordinary.’ 

‘ He is very ’strornary, m’m,’ asserted Bridget, ‘ shure and there’s 
not much doubt of it. The way he axed me and badgered me about 
that umbereller, m’m, every day after you were took ill, you'd have 
thought he was a judge and jury rolled into one—and Sarah too, 
poor critter.’ 

‘TI never heard of such behaviour in my life.’ 

‘Right ye are, Miss Neild, as far as that goes; but when Sarah 
bust out crying at last he was very sorry and gave her ’arf-a-crown; 
and so he did me, m’m, like a real gentleman, when I thought 
it was quite time I cried too, when ’arf-crowns were flying about 
like that.’ 

‘ That'll do, Bridget,’ I said——for Bridget when loquacious was * 
familiar—‘ when was he here last ?’ 

‘This morning.’ 

‘ Indeed.’ 

‘And I told him you were quite come round, and he said 
“ That’s a good job” and went away.’ 

‘Do you think he’ll return?’ 

‘I don’t think so, m’m, for he said “ Good-bye, Bridget ; mind 
you take care of her,” as he walked hisself off.’ 

‘Did he say anything else ?’ 

‘ N—no, m’m, I don’t seem to recollect F 

‘ Answer me truthfully, Bridget ; what else did he say ?’ 

‘Sorrow a word else, except he hoped Margate would do you a 
power of good.’ 

‘ How did he know I was going to Margate ?’ I inquired. 

‘ That’s more nor mortal can say,m’m. He knows a great deal 
more about other people’s affairs than he ought. He interferes 
like, doesn’t he? He’s a terrible curious young man.’ 

‘Bridget, you have something more to tell me, I’m sure you 
have.’ 

‘Oh! Miss Neild’ 
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‘ How dare you deceive me! how dare ; 

‘Mercy on us, my dear young mistress, don’t go and throw 
yourself all the way back agin by flaring off like this. I'll tell 
ye everything, and it’s not much after all, if ye’ll only keep cool 
and comfor’ble.’ 

‘ Well—go on.’ 

‘And ye may give me a month’s warning and send me away 
arterwards, if ye’ll only be cvol, Miss, and don’t blame me too 
much jest at prisint.’ 

‘Why don’t you explain ?’ 

‘ Well, then, he took it into his head Mr. Goode had got his 
umbereller or else Captain Choppers, and one day, when they were 
both out, he axed me to let him look into their rooms, and I did, 
ma’am—and begorra I shouldn’t have been surprised if either of 
‘em had got it, mane souls that they are, with never a kind word 
to those who are slaving their hearts out for ’em, and F 

‘ Bridget, go downstairs directly.’ 

‘To be sure, m’m, I will if ye don’t want me any more.’ 

Bridget departed, and it dawned upon me that she had been 
imbibing just a little——and this had occurred once before, when 
papa was ulive. And she had too, but it was for joy that I was 
better, and to drink good luck to me, she afterwards confessed, 
and I forgave her, especially as on the next day she joined the 
Blue Ribbon movement, in sheer contriteness of spirit, and was for 
ever afterwards—that is, up till now—a worthy, if humble, 
member of society. 

But this Mr. Geoffry Bird, how the man did trouble me! 
How his nasty suspicious nature had led him to poke and pry 
about my establishment, and to take advantage of my helpless- 
ness, and the proneness of Bridget and Sarah for half-crowns, to 
ransack the whole place! My blood boiled with indignation. 
And then his present !—if it were a present—obtrusively nailed 
against the wall, too, as if I cared for his carvings, or did any- 
thing but despise his miserable manners and his uncharitable self. 
He could not take my word that no one had stolen his umbrella, 
oh dear no! He must prove for himself that I was not speaking 
the truth. How I hated him! 

I was recommended to take a drive next day, and I hired a 
hansom cab and went to Goswell Road, Islington, with the carved 
bird. I discovered- No. 967 at last, and found the house empty 
and a bill with ‘Txu1s House ro Ler’ pasted upon the shutters. 
Mr. Geoffry Bird had left the neighbourhood within the last few 
days, and no one in Goswell Road knew what had become of him. 

So I had my journey for nothing, and all the expenses of 
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payment for carrying me through the heart of the big city, where 
there was not a breath of air stirring that hot day. I don’t think 
the drive did me any good, I was so terribly vexed that Mr, 
Bird was not to be discovered, and that I had to return to 
Prossiter Street with his hateful carving on my lap. I would 
have thrown it out of the cab only I was afraid of hitting some- 
body between the eyes and creating an uproar in the metropolis. 

‘Put that wretched thing away where I can’t see it,’ I said to 
Bridget on my return. 

‘Yes, m’m, leave it to me, m’m.’ 

‘I don’t mean where we can’t find it, I added, meeting a 
decisive expression in Bridget O’Gowan’s green eyes that alarmed 
me; ‘the man mcy call again, although I doubt it very much.’ 

Next week I was strong enough to join the Brians at Margate— 
that salubrious marine retreat where one meets everybody he 
knows, if he only waits long enough. And on the Jetty extension 
that evening I met Captain Choppers and Mr. Goode, who had 
both come down ‘ by accident,’ and who had been passing each 
other on the Jetty all the evening as though they had never met 
in the whole course of their lives. Mr. Goode’s two sons were in 
Margate also, but, having fallen headlong into the water whilst 
fishing, had gone home to bed whilst their suits were being dried. 
And the next morning whom should I meet face to face, and 
smiling as vigorously as ever, but Geoffry Bird the carver. 

It was early morning, when few people were stirring, and I had 
gone for a walk along the Fort to put my blood in circulation 
and get an appetite for breakfast. The Brians were not early 
risers, and I knew it was no use calling at their apartments till 
half-past eight o’clock. 

Mr. Bird was clad in a dark blue pilot suit, with a very yellow 
straw hat set on the back of his head and a large telescope under 
his arm. He was supremely nautical, and I took him for some- 
body rather high in the coastguard service—a sergeant or 
something—before he raised his hat and came with an antelope 
kind of spring towards me. 

‘Miss Neild,’ he exclaimed,‘ I am so very glad to see you 
about again. You really cannot imagine how glad I am!’ 

*I don’t understand why it should occasion you any pleasure, 
sir, I said in my most reserved tone of voice. 

‘Don’t you though? Oh, well, I'll tell you,’ 

He turned and walked by my side, and I did not see on the 
instant how it was possible to get rid of him. I felt my equa- 
nimity was seriously disturbed by his appearance, by his 
insufferable obtrusiveness. This was part and parcel of bis 
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ordinary behaviour—a total want of forethought, which was as 
evident that day as in the small hours of the morning when he 
had roused me out of my first sleep by nearly battering the house 
down. 

He alluded to that little incident at once. 

‘In answering me that unlucky night, Miss Neild, you nearly 
caught your death,’ he explained, ‘and nobody can imagine how 
miserable I was—how desperately wretched—until I heard you 
were out of danger. I should have never forgiven myself, upon 
my honour, and I did not know a moment’s peace till Bridget, 
your girl, told me you were out of danger. Lor’! what a trial it 


‘I don’t see why—I don’t understand at all—I F 

‘I can just fancy how a man feels who has committed a mur- 
der and is not found out yet,’ he continued ; ‘it was dreadful, and 
all my own fault too—every scrap of it.’ 

I did not feel so bitterly towards him after this. His manner 
was genuine, if too forcible and fluent for every-day wear. I 
might have even thanked him for his exaggerated interest in my 
health and said good-morning, if I had not suddenly remembered 
his surreptitious visits to my lodgers’ apartments. Then I was 
adamant, and he saw it. He was certainly an observant man 
whom very little escaped. I noticed the broad smile disappear, 
and he said, almost with astonishment— 

‘Why, you're offended with me still!’ 

‘As I have only seen you once befcre in my life, I cannot very 
well speak of being offended, Mr. Bird—but I must say P 

‘No, no, don’t say it,’ he cried, interrupting me, ‘don’t say a 
word more, please. I—I know it was a great liberty—an un- 
warrantable liberty—but I couldn’t help it. I wanted to make 
a little return for all the trouble and misery I had brought 
about, and I couldn’t think of anything else. I had just done 
it, you see.’ 

‘Done what ?’ I exclaimed snappishly—I could have screamed 
at him for two pins. 

‘Why, the little bit of carving—aren’t you talking ahout 
that ?’ he inquired. 

‘No, sir, although I'll trouble you to remove the article from 
my premises as soon as you conveniently can.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘But I am alluding now, sir, to your ungentlemanly behaviour 
in bribing my servants to let you inspect my apartments.’ 

‘I didn’t bribe your servants, Miss Neild. Poor girls, I 
frightened them, but I did not give them money as a bribe. You 
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might have thought better of a fellow than that,’ he said, very 
sorrowfully, ‘although why you should I don’t know exactly.’ 

‘You had no right to go into my lodgers’ rooms and search 
for that trumpery umbrella you lost.’ 

‘No right!’ he repeated. 

‘ Certainly—no right.’ 

‘But one of those two old beggars has got it,’ he cried ener- 
getically ; ‘I’m sure of that.’ ~f/ 

* How dare you say this to me ?’ 

‘Who else can it be? I know yow haven’t got it,’ he cried, 
‘I am sure your two servants are as innocent as babes unborn, and 
they were the only two besides in the house that night—the 
upstairs lot had gone to Tunbridge for two days.’ 

‘ How did you know that?’ 

‘Oh! I made every inquiry,’ he explained coolly, ‘ and as the 
umbrella was a precious possession to me—I think I told you 
before it was a gift from my father on his dyiug bed-—-I made 
every effort to find out what had become of it.’ 

‘And a very mean way of trying to find out it was,’ I said 
with asperity, ‘ and—good-morning.’ 

‘ Go-ood-morning,’ he said, in a lowcroaking voice. He raised 
his bilious straw hat, dropped his telescope, which he picked up 
and tucked once more under his arm, came suddenly to a full stop, 
and let me go on my way unmolested any further by him. 

When I had got a good distance from him I began to feel 
a little sorry—even a little in doubt if I had not been too hard 
upon him. He had appeared so utterly dumbfoundered by my 
last opinion of his conduct, and he had turned such a variety of 
colours. Perhaps, from his point of view, and with an wmbrella 
which had vanished from every point of view, he was not wholly to 
be blamed. Perhaps the Captain had—no, that was quite impossible. 
Perhaps Mr. Goode! oh, I was getting as miserably distrustful as 
this unhappy man. 

Yes, I was a little sorry. As 1 went off the Fort, I stole one 
glance behind me to make sure what had become of him—that his 
im pulsive nature even had not led him to jump off the cliff. He was 
all right, he was a long way off—indeed, in the very place where I 
had left him—not overwhelmed or mad with grief and shame, as I 
had almost feared he might be, but standing with his legs planted 
widely apart looking at me through his telescope. When he sawl 
had turned he wheeled quickly round and feigned an interest in the 
sea, knocking the hat off a bath-chairman just passing him with 
an early fare who had lost the use of his legs. 

Well, there was an end of the intruder, I thought, and I could 
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have wished—yes, I did actually wish—that I had been more 
of a young lady and less of a vixen in my reproaches to him. 
I had been put out by his appearance at Margate, by his venturing 
to address me, and had lost my self-eomposure, but then a more 
obtuse and aggravating person I had never encountered before. 

Not so very obtuse either, but very quick to take a hint, and 
to guess where he was disliked and his company was objected to. 
We passed each other twice and thrice a day after that, but 
he never ventured to speak to me again; he bowed with great 
gravity, and exhibited an extraordinary formality in taking off his 
hat, seizing it in the middle of the crown and raising it like the 
lid off a saucepan, and there was no further occasion to object to 
his expansive smile. He was a stolid, even a woebegone, young 
man, with something on his mind. Had it not been for that 
everlasting telescope under his arm, one could have imagined him 
a prey to the deepest rooted sorrow. 

I think he was the most sad when I passed him in company 
with the Captain, who sometimes condescended to promenade with 
me, and the most angry when I was out with Mr. Goode, to whom 
I was a relief from the wear and tear of two boys wonderfully full 
of animal spirits on unseasonable occasions. When I was with 
Lily Brian, he seemed to brighten up a little, and Lily was curious 
concerning him and asked me many questions. 

‘Who is that good-looking young man, Jane, who is always 
taking his hat off?’ she asked one morning. 

‘He is a carver and gilder; I don’t know him—that is, I 
hardly know him,’ I said; ‘he called once about something he 
had dropped down our area, and he’s claimed an acquaintance ever 
since.’ 

‘Then why doesn’t he speak ?’ asked the practical Lily. 

‘He’s much too quick with his speech; and it’s a very good 
thing he’s a trifle quieter just now,’ I said sharply, and Lily looked 
at me and said eagerly— 

‘Tell me all about it! Is he F 

‘No, he is not.’ 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon, Jane ; I thought he was.’ 

An enigmatic dialogue, but we perfectly understood each other. 
And I hoped that I had made Lily understand I had no interest 
in Mr. Bird, for young girls jump so rapidly to conclusions where 
young men are concerned. Not that Lily was in the habit of 
jumping after young men in any way—I don’t mean to convey 
that impression. Lily was full of spirits, but a good girl in every 
respect, with not an atom’s worth of the ordinary Margate Jetty 
girl in her constitution ; not she. Still, curiously enough, I was 
a2 
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deceived in and by Lily Brian. I had no idea she could have 
been so cunning, or so easily deceived. One morning when [ 
walked down the Jetty I found to my intense astonishment Mr, 
and Mrs. Brian, Lily, George, the eldest Master Brian, and Mr, 
Goode, all talking and laughing with Mr. Bird, and taking it in 
turns to peer through his telescope at some object on the far 
horizon. I walked up slowly, and with blushes on my cheeks, [ 
am sure, in my surprise. 

‘Lily, my dear, here’s a gunboat,’ said Mr. Brian as I ap- 
proached ; ‘this gentleman has been kind enough to allow us to 
inspect it through his very powerful telescope. Look here, child, 

Mr. Bird did smile a little, in a sheep-faced and embarrassed 
kind of manner, as he glanced towards me, but he did not say a 
word when Mr. Brian handed me the instrument. He even let 
Mr. Goode focus the instrument for me without interfering in any 
way, although I fancied I heard him grinding his teeth. 

‘It’s a capital glass, sir,’ said Mr. Brian to him. Mr. Brian, 
being of a genial turn, was always disposed to be friendly with the 
first stranger whom he encountered out of town. 

‘Yes, it’s a good glass.’ 

‘Had it long, sir? Would you like to dispose of it now ?’ was 
the insinuating inquiry. 

‘It belonged to my father,’ was the reply, ‘therefore it has 
not a money value tome. It was his present when I was one-and- 
twenty, and I shouldn’t like to part with it.’ 

Another birthday present, I thought. Heavens, if he was to 
lose this too ! 

‘Certainly not, certainly not,’ said Mr. Brian, ‘I admire your 
good feeling, sir. George, you hear that,’ he said to his son, who 
was wholly lacking in filial sentiment, and was at that identical 
moment sucking the knob of his stick as if it was an egg. 

George nodded and then winked at me. A most objectionable 
lout was George, and Mr. Bird scowled ferociously at him, and 
from him to me. 

I inspected the gun-boat, or tried to inspect it, for the object- 
glass was very misty with little transparent worms that seemed to 
be wriggling and dancing all over it; I returned the telescope to 
its owner, who said ‘ Thank you, ma’am,’ very quietly and with his 
look of sadness highly developed again. 

Still he remained remarkably non-obtrusive; he did not 
attempt to force his conversation upon me in any way, and pre- 
sently he was walking down the Jetty with Mr. Brian, and talking 
and laughing as if he had known him all his life. 

I thought all this was a new and deep-laid scheme of his, but 
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it was really Lily Brian who was at the bottom of it all, or who at 
least induced her parents and her brother to say from that day 
‘Good-morning ’ to Mr. Bird, and even to shake hands with him. 
Hence I was obliged to say ‘ Good-morning’ also when he directly 
addressed me, and to become by degrees on speaking terms with 
him again, and almost to forget that umbrella question which had 
been a bone of contention—a whalebone of contention—between 
us. Not that the umbrella was off his mind in any way, for he 
had been introduced to Captain Choppers on one occasion—by 
Captain Choppers’s express request, as that gentleman wanted to 
borrow his teleseope—and to my astonishment I heard Mr. Bird 
say five minutes after the introduction— 

‘You see, it was not for the value of the umbrella, but because 
of the associations connected with it. I hope you understand, 
Captain.’ 

‘I understand perfectly,’ was the reply; ‘but that was no 
reason why you should have kicked up such an abominable uproar, 
sir.’ 

Captain Choppers had borrowed the telescope, and was now 
dominant and rude. 

The time was drawing near towards the end of the holiday 
when Mr. Bird and I were friends. I may remark, actually friends, 
although I will say very firmly, and despite Lily Brian’s opinion, 
nothing more than friends. Mr. Bird’s holiday would expire a 
few days before our own, I learned, and though I would not have 
owned it for untold wealth, I was sorry he was going back to 
London. He had informed me of his position by that time, and 
of his prospects for the future, or of some of them. He had given 
up the business, and his father’s business before him, of carver and 
gilder in the Goswell Road; he was very clever at his trade, I felt 
sure, for he had been offered the post of superintendent of work 
by an eminent firm in Oxford Street, with whom he had done 
business for years, and at a very respectable salary indeed. 

He was exceedingly communicative the last day of his stay in 
Margate; we were sitting together under the shelter of the 
verandah of the refreshment-room, with the band playing out in 
the rain. We were alone for a wonder; the Brians were on the 
rocks in search of anemones, with the exception of Lily, who had 
left me half an hour ago, with an injunction to come home if it 
‘poured,’ and with an umbrella to shelter me, as I had ventured 
out without my own. She had seen—baving very sharp eyes of 
her own—Mr. Geoffry Bird advancing down the Jetty, and had 
made some trivial little excuse to leave me, ‘to give the poor 
fellow a chance,’ she told me afterwards. And there he was sitting 
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by my side, cool and comfortable, and with the rain coming down 
in big drops and startling and confounding the pleasure-seekers, 

‘T shall be quite the gentleman soon, Miss Neild,’ he said with 
a laugh, ‘and with a soul above shopkeeping. I only want a few 
friends about me to make life worth living, but I have never had 
any friends. Never had the time, or never saw anybody who was 
worth taking any trouble about, until—until lately.’ 

I could not reply to this. I did not know what he meant by 
* lately.’ 

‘ People never took to me either,’ he confessed ruefully ; ‘I have 
a bad habit of speaking out what is on my mind, and I’m in- 
quisitive and suspicious at times, and so on. Altogether a beastly 
character.’ 

He waited for me to reply to this. I had thought him abrupt 
and inquisitive and suspicious, but that seemed a very long time 
ago now. He had improved wonderfully of late days; there were 
little traits of character, of frankness, earnestness, generosity, one 
could almost admire, but I was not going to tell him so, though 
he waited patiently as if he expected something of the kind. As 
if men were not vain enough in themselves, without being told of 
their accomplishments ! 

‘You would not like anybody to say that but yourself,’ I said, 
however, and it was a remark which did not commit me to any- 
thing. 

‘No. I should knock him down probably,’ he replied, ‘ espe- 
cially if it were the Captain or that railway goods inspector 
fellow.’ 

‘Don’t you like them?’ I asked innocently. 

‘Do you ?’ he rejoined. 

‘ They are old friends, almost.’ 

‘You don’t make all your lodgers friends ?’ he remarked. 

* Not always.’ 

‘I should think not,’ he said, very scornfully now. 

* But these two gentlemen knew me when I was a little girl.’ 

‘Ah! That makes a difference, I suppose; that’s why they 
are both so fond of you,’ he added with a sigh. 

‘Fond of me!’ 

‘You might marry either of them to-morrow, if you cared to 
hold up your little finger—I can see that.’ 

‘ What nonsense !’ 

‘Oh! it’s true enough,’ he cried. 

I laughed. ‘Then I shan’t hold up my little finger.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ he said, and he actually drew a long deep breath, 
as though it relieved him to hear me say so; ‘ for that Captain’s a 
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pompous old noodle—a selfish party who’s stuck to my telescope a 
whole week—and the railway man would fidget any woman out of 
her life in a fortnight.’ 

‘ What’s the matter with him ?’ 

‘He’s an old woman, that’s all.’ 

‘Upon my honour, you are very uncomplimentary in your 
verdict upon my lodgers.’ 

‘I hate your keeping a lodging-house,’ he muttered. 

‘My poverty, and not my will, consents,’ I answered. 

He was very silent for a long time now. The visitors had 
hurried homewards or had sought shelter like ourselves, the band 
had ceased playing, the rain was coming down in earnest. 

‘May I ask a favour of you before I go back to London ?’ he 
said, suddenly and very hoarsely. 

‘What is it?’ 

‘ Will you say “ yes 

‘Not till I know what it is about,’ I replied with spirit ; 
‘certainly not.’ 

‘ Well then,’ he cried, ‘ don’t give me back that little bird I 
carved. You said you would, and it has been preying on my mind 
that it will come flying back some day when I least expect it, and 
so upset me terribly. I want it hanging on your wall to remind 
you of me sometimes, you know; being a bird like me, you see, it 
must. And though our acquaintance did not commence auspi- 
ciously, still you have forgotten and forgiven, haven’t you?’ 

‘ Well—yes—almost.’ 

‘ And you'll keep that little carving ?’ 

‘ Perhaps I will.’ 

‘ Bless you, Jane—Miss Neild, I mean. And now 

I was getting alarmed at his vehemence, and very much afraid 
of what he would say next. I jumped up. 

‘I think I will go home to Lily. She’s all alone, poor girl.’ 

‘ But it’s raining cats and dogs.’ 

‘ I don’t mind the rain, and I’m fond of cats and dogs,’ I said, 
tripping from the shelter and struggling to open the umbrella 
which Lily had lent to me. 

‘ You have caught cold in the rain before now,’ he said drily ; 
‘do stop a few minutes longer.’ 

‘No,’ I said, shaking my head, ‘I would rather not.’ 

‘ Here, let me manage that thing for you, then,’ he said, making 
a dash at the umbrella, opening it, and holding it above my head, 
‘if you must run away; but you'll get very wet.’ 

‘T’ve got my waterproof.’ 

‘Yes, but—oh Lord!’ 
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‘ What is the matter?’ I exclaimed, as he turned very red and 
white, just as I had seen him on the Fort, only now he looked at me 
as if I were a ghost and my spectral appearance had frightened him, 

He did not reply at once, and I cried— 

‘Oh! what isthe matter? Aren’t you well? Won’t you tell me?’ 

‘It’s all right—that is, I shall be all right in a minute,’ he 
answered, in quite a new and hard tone of voice ; ‘ don’t mind me,’ 

‘What can it be ?’ 

‘I tell you it’s nothing, Miss Neild,’ he said; ‘don’t take 
any notice of me, please. I had rather you didn’t.’ 

It was a strange request, but I did not. I maintained a 
rigid silence, being a little nettled presently at his own silent 
movements at my side, his steady stare ahead of him, the stern 
expression on his face. He marched along in so grave and dumb a 
fashion at last that I could have slapped his face for him. What 
did he mean by such behaviour, I wondered; at the end of the Jetty 
he brought my heart into my mouth by suddenly roaring out— 

‘No, I'll never believe it! It’s magic, it’s a lying dream, it’s 
anything but this! I can’t believe it of yon—I’d rather jump into 
the sea than think it for another moment.’ 

‘Think what? Good gracious, why don’t you tell me ?’ 

‘Think that you have deceived me all the time. You, too, of 
all the lot of them!’ 

‘What have I done, Mr. Bird?’ 

‘ This—this umbrella!’ he cried. 

‘Well?’ 

‘It—it’s the umbrella I dropped down your area! My father's 
present, I can swear tu it anywhere. They’re my initials on that 
silver collar, “G. B.” Oh! heaven and earth, to fancy for one 
instant that you—Miss Neild, I am going raving mad. Look at 
it, look at it?’ 

I stared from him to the umbrella which he had thrust into 
my hands, and felt going mad myself. I looked so terribly mean 
and guilty, and yet I was so perfectly innocent, and I did not want 
him now to have one thought against me. I was confused, I did 
not know how to explain, I felt too indignant in the midst of my 
grief even to try to explain, for he should not have jumped to 
conclusions in this way, but have waited and—and then I burst 
into tears. 

‘ Oh, pray don’t cry,’ he called out, ‘ for mercy’s sake don’t, Jane ; 
I don’t care about the umbrella now, I don’t mind your taking 

‘It’s—it’s not mine!’ I screamed out at last; ‘ it—it was lent 
me by Lily Brian, because she thought it—it—it would rain 
before I got home. There!’ 
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‘Thank God! What an awful thief she is for one so young,’ 
he cried ; ‘I amso tremendously glad though, so awfully glad : 

‘Take your umbrella,’ I cried, pitching it at him, ‘and I’m 
glad it’s found too, very.’ 

‘I don’t mean I’m glad I’ve found it, but that you P 

‘How dare you suspect me?’ I cried, sweeping majestically 
away from him, but he followed me and held the umbrella over 
my head again and overwhelmed me with hurried and incoherent 
apologies which I declined to accept. 

‘ Perhaps it’s not mine,’ he said at last ; * pray be rational, Miss 
Neild, “B” stands for Brian as well as Bird. Is Mr. Brian’s 
Christian name George, do you think ?’ 

‘Don’t speak to me. You know it’s your umbrella.’ 

‘It is a little like it,’ he said dismally. 

‘I don’t want any miserable evasions, Mr. Bird, and I never 
want to see or speak to you again, and I : 

‘Why, Jenny, what’s the matter?’ cried Lily Brian, suddenly 
appearing round the corner of the street, and under another 
umbrella, and with a shawl over her arm, ‘ where have you been ? 
Ma was afraid you wanted more wraps, and has sent me out with 
them, and—how d’ye do, Mr. Bird? Who'd have thought of seeing 
you this wet day ?’ 

‘I’ve offended Miss Neild,’ he said, not smiling in the least at 
her arch manner of address to him. 

‘You! oh, what about ?’ she cried. 

‘ That nasty, hateful umbrella,’ I said ; ‘ where did you get it, 
Lily ? oh! where did you get it?’ 

‘What’s the matter with the umbrella ?’ asked Lily, very cool 
and self-possessed. 

‘ It—it’s not yours!’ I exclaimed, ‘it never was yours?’ 

‘No, it’s George’s. He lent it me this morning.’ 

‘ And where—where did your brother get it?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

But we did very shortly. George had found it in his father’s 
area, and, with a total disregard of other people’s rights—being 
young and short of umbrellas—had quietly appropriated it without 
the slightest fuss. It was like a dispensation having his initials 
already engraved for him, too. Yes, it was down Mr. Brian’s area 
that Mr. Bird had dropped his umbrella that night, and Geoffry 
had knocked at the next door by mistake. 

I call him Geoffry now. And a very lucky mistake it was, he 
always says, even to this day, and I have been Mrs. Bird three 
years, and there is another little Bird crowing in its nest too. 
F. W. ROBINSON, 
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Welcome. 














Uncle Andreiw. 


God bless their pig-tails—though they’re now cut off. 
Rejected Addresses. 


THERE was no reasonable objection against Uncle Andrew, except 
that he was born about a century later than he ought to have been. 
It was, however, a very serious objection. He was an upright 
man, and if irritable at times had a groundwork of good nature, 
and was, indeed, capable of affection. But he was suited to an 
epoch of stagnation, to a period that held that the existence of 
institutions was a proof of their excellence; and the liberty and 
movement of the age in which his lot was cast not only troubled 
but demoralised him. 

When he was eighteen years of age, his father, who was what 
would be called a gentleman farmer, got him, through a friend in 
the City, a clerkship in a fire office; he worked his way up in 
this employment till he was the principal clerk, and after thirty- 
two years’ service, he received a pension of two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. He had but reached his half-century, and had 
apparently several years more work in him, but he chose to retire, 
because he had always cherished a favourite idea for the disposal 
of the autumn of his days, and an opportunity had occurred for 
carrying it out. He was the youngest of three brothers: the 
eldest had taken on the farm, the second was the Vicar of White- 
hill, a small town in Buckinghamshire, which, though itself on 
level ground, was dominated by a chalk eminence from which it 
derived its name. 

Mr. Andrew Chettle had always hoped to have settled by the 
side of this brother, whose position in the Church he looked upon 
as eminently respectable ; but this was not to be. For Henry 
Chettle, the vicar, catching cold one desperate winter night in 
visiting a sick person, was carried off by bronchitis, about a year 
before Andrew had the offer of the pension. Mrs. Chettle, how- 
ever, the widow, and her two daughters, Ada and Charlotte, had 
determined to stay on at Whitehill, and had taken a pretty cottage 
just out of the town, called the Hornbeams, from a cluster of those 
trees which stood on the small estate. Dashed as Mr. Andrew’s 
plan was by the death of his brother, it was contrary to his ideas 
to alter his intentions, and a3 the old doctor of the parish had 
recently passed away, very little outliving the vicar, and his house 
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was one which Andrew, in his visits to the town, had set his eyes 
upon as a desirable residence, he secured it when it became vacant, 
It was a two-storied, thatched: house, opening actually on to the 
footway of the street. Not.an uncomfortable place, considering 
the requirements of its new occupant; having two windows on 
each side of the door, and a small out-building in a line with the 
frontage, above the entry to which was marked Surgery. 

Although if the widow and Uncle Andrew had joined purses 
they would have been more affluent, the notion of living together 
had never occurred to either party. The retired clerk was so 
essentially bachelor in every lineament of his daily life, that he 
never proposed—and no one dared to propose to him—a joint 
housekeeping. 

The smallest events are of interest to every one in a country 
town, and as the two girls, Ada and Charlotte, had talked a good 
deal of Uncle Andrew, it came about that the town itself, from the 
moment of his advent, called him Uncle Andrew also, and always 
continued to do so afterwards. The landlord had been willing to 
make some improvements before Mr. Andrew took possession: for 
the windows had small panes in heavy wooden rims, and only the 
kitchen and hall were lighted with gas. But the incoming tenant 
repudiated these proposals as no improvements at all. He said 
windows required cleaning not enlarging, and as to gas, it was 
dirty, unsafe stuff, and he would have nothing to say to it. He 
had the existing pipes removed. In the blackening glare and 
fever of the fire office jets he had secretly vowed this revenge. 
When Mr. Andrew came down he employed hisusual mode of access— 
omnibus to the county town and on by fly; for he was one of the 
very few men in London who could say he had never been ona 
railway. It is perfectly true also, though concealed from general 
knowledge, that he had never been in a boat or on horseback. 

He brought a housekeeper with him, a pale, forbidding woman, 
whose name was Fidge, and who was generally thought to drink 
spirits, though she was never seen to do so, and was scented too 
strongly with musk for alcoholic fragrance to betray itself. Some 
difficulty was experienced in procuring the other servants—a house- 
maid, and a girl for the kitchen—because Mr. Andrew allowed no 
lovers, parasols, showy hats, dress improvers, or cheap jewelry. 
However, he hit on the plan of taking two young women out of 
the workhouse, and training them to their duties in general, and 
dowdiness in particular. Mr. Andrew’s own costume never varied 
—brown tail-coat with velvet collar and brass buttons, a high black 
stock, black silk waistcoat, and dark siate-coloured trousers, for 
week days; but on Sundays he wore a black suit. 
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Of his two nieces, Ada was clever, not pretty exactly, but 
pright; her hair dark, her complexion alabaster, but not un- 
healthy. Charlotte was good-looking, slower in acquirements, but 
loving by nature, and yearning for sympathy and an object on 
which to set her heart. Mr. Andrew had not a meddling disposi- 
tion ; he could easily have found employment in his own concerns, 
for he had always something to do. Inthe place of old Dr. Simon’s 
plate, he had had another engraved: ‘Mr. ANDREW CueETT~z, late 
of the Moon Insurance Company,’ and over the surgery-door he 
put, ‘ Office.’ He had the medicine shelves and cupboards removed, 
and a high desk and stool placed there; a date-indicator on the 
chimney-piece, and a round clock against the wall. In this room 
he ordered dinner, did his accounts, paid his bills, and had inter- 
views with the tradespeople. Then there was a large garden at 
the back—flower and vegetable—in which he tvok a partially 
instructed interest, insisting at any rate on its custodian keeping 
it very neat, and protesting against new-fangled things. Colum- 
bine, pheasant’s eye, gillyflower, anything he was acquainted with, 
he liked ; but plants with botanical names he repudiated, on the 
singular ground that he was thankful to say he did not know 
French. Pipe-smoking also had to be attended to, and periodically 
the wardrobe was completely overhauled. Add reading-—which he 
performed with the aid of a book-mark—the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 
‘Comparative Tables’ (of the different insurance and assurance 
companies), and light reading of the kind, and his day might have 
been fully occupied. And he certainly would not have volunteered 
to undertake other duties if he had not had the task pressed upon 
him. 

But Mrs. Henry Chettle, the widow, was a stout, amiable 
person, to whom decision was an actual pain, and who was therefore 
always obliged to rely upon some one; and on thinking, or what 
she called thinking, over available persons as advisers, she fixed 
upon Uncle Andrew; and having once determined to lean on him, 
she stuck to her purpose with an obstinacy which was only another 
form of weakness, namely, 2 dread of having to make a second 
resolution. 

In all emergencies, therefore, Uncle Andrew was summoned, 
and in this way became—it is due to him to repeat, without his 
seeking—the providence of the Hornbeams. The surgeon who 
had succeeded Dr. Simeon was a young married man of the name 
of Smith, and as persons of that patronymic have to embellish it 
for the sake of distinction, he was called Lancelot Smith. He 
was the son of a clergyman and had some money of his own, so 
that he lived in fair style at a villa called Millshade—a pretty 
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little place standing just before a mound sustaining a grand old 
windmill, whose sails, when it was working, cast a moving wave of 
black on the lawn. A frequent visitor at this house was a brother 
of the doctor, Claudius Smith—a young fellow who from his early 
youth had shown the greatest aptitude for music, and had very 
wisely been thoroughly trained to it as a profession. He had 
already got a lecturership in London, and was rapidly becoming 
known for his skill on the violin, and for his compositions. He, 
like his brother, had a small private property, and in some of his 
visits, having had opportunities of seeing the dark-eyed Ada with 
her pleasant face and thoughtful expression, had become much 
attached to her. Ada was very fond of reading, and, from making 
notes and observations on books she liked, discovered that she 
had a power of expression and a decided taste for authorship. In 
one of his visits, Claudius made it perceptible that his principal 
object in coming was to see more of Ada, and it ended in a pro- 


posal. The aspirant had some money for 


certain, had much 


more in prospect, and it seemed likely Ada could earn something 
by her pen. Of course prosperity was contingent on some such 
condition as ‘if all goes well ’—but what happiness apparently in 
store is there which death or disaster could not shatter at a blow? 
Consent, however, to the arrangement was a thing widow Chettle 


could not think of giving without advice. 


And Uncle Andrew 


was called in. Nothing could exceed the vehemence of his objec- 
tions. All the scorn Swift had poured on the claim of music to 
be considered a serious thing; all the contempt lavished by Dr. 
Johnson on Piozzi; all the ridicule prejudice has embedded in 
the English language—in fiddle-faddle, fiddle-de-dee, and the 
rest—against the violinist in particular, was concentrated in the 


arguments of this unreasonable old man. 


Marry a fiddler! his 


brother would turn in his grave. And what imprudence to reckon 
on gains which a rheumatic attack in the right arm could render 
nil in a few winter days! Ada assist with her pen! what indig- 
nity! All very well, composing in a lady-like, accomplished way. 
But writing for money! ‘Taking her inspiration from editors and 
speculators—a parcel of Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics ’—what 
a descent! He condescended to joke, in a dull way, about the 


violin: he wished her well out of the scrape. 


But neither satire 


nor expostulation had any effect on Ada, who was strong in sense 
and fortified by love. Uncle Andrew, therefore, with that cun- 
ning often accompanying a narrow mind, discerned that the best 
point of attack would be Claudius himself. The musician was a 
slight but well-made man, with delicate, dreamy features, and 


with much sensitiveness and nervous irritability in his tempera- 
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ment. Uncle Andrew saw that it would not do to slight the pro- 
fession the young man had chosen,—in his presence ; for his love of 
art was enthusiastic, and he would have fired up. But there was 
another way of touching him—namely, by pointing out how 
ignorant of life, how inexperienced in every way Ada was. Was 
it right to urge a girl so unsophisticated to give up the safety of 
an affectionate home, against the wishes of her mother, her sister 
(it is not known how Charlotte’s views were ascertained), and her 
uncle, and launch on a precarious career dependent for its success 
on health, on untiring exertions, and the caprice of the public? 
As to Ada’s assistance with her pen, this was all very well in 
theory, but an authoress with household cares and sick children 
would make a nice mess of it. Claudius was staggered so far 
that he admitted that perhaps it would be prudent to wait a little, 
and see what place he took in the musical world. And then, when 
the waiting was once conceded, Uncle Andrew came in with the 
great unfairness it would be to Ada to trammel her with an en- 
gagement before she had seen others, before she knew her own 
heart, before she was able to distinguish between fancy and 
affection. 

And so it ended in a postponement without an engagement, 
but with permission—why not *’—to come forward again under 
more propitious circumstances. But Uncle Andrew determined, 
if he could possibly get his way, that the fiddler never should 
have the opportunity of a second proposal. For a respite from 
arbitration in affairs of the heart, Mr. Andrew had his attention 
called to church matters, in a very peremptory way, as he thought. 
The vicar who succeeded Henry Chettle had had a desire to con- 
duct the services in what was held by him a more becoming way. 
But he was a weak man and only able to make some futile efforts 
towards effecting his object. The abuses which had flourished in 
Chettle’s time—who, though good to the poor, was a Gallio as 
to ritual, and though subscribing to the value of the Sacraments 
kept them entirely in the background—were slightly reproved 
but not eradicated. The choir sat in a little gallery and had in- 
struments—violoncello, clarionet, flute, and so on. Goodenough, 
the successor of Mr. Chettle, got some school-children into the 
chancel, and persuaded the choir to allow him to entrust one of 
the hymns to them. He also made some efforts to suppress the 
clerk, who laid the wrong emphasis on Sundays, and on week-days 
took too much to drink. A small pension was spoken of. Uncle 
Andrew thought the school-children a nuisance, and sat down during 
their hymn; put the clerk up also to remonstrating, and at last 
got him reinstated, and thus, in a measure, defeated Goodenough. 
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But the victory was a very brief one: Goodenough was offered a 
district chapel in a watering-place—his dream—and a young 
man of good family, a Mr. Pakenham, came, who, in the language 
of the gossips of Whitehill, was ‘as high as high.’ He was a per- 
son of great determination, great indiscretion; and as long as he 
got his own way he did not think much of riding over prejudices, 
trusting to time to set things right. He had an important advan- 
tage in an unruffled temper; and as it takes two to quarrel, it 
was difficult to get into a regular row with him—which many 
wished to do. The choir was swept away ; the singing gallery even 
pulled down; the clerk dismissed ; boys in surplices were placed 
in the chancel ; the pulpit, with its sounding-board supporting an 
angel with a blue trumpet, was abolished, and replaced by a simple 
rail running round a pillar. ‘There was a talk of chairs and the 
suppression of the old sleeping-pews. Andrew was simply petri- 
fied. The first day the psalms were sung, he read the versicles 
out in his loudest tone, during the chanting,—those at least which 
he considered belonged to the people. ‘ My good man,’ said Mr, 
Pakenham, with a perfectly calm manner, ‘I suppose you are 
liardly aware you are brawling in church. Case of fine, you know.’ 
A secession was started; in the first bewilderment, Uncle Andrew 
joined it. They got a Wesleyan minister from London, who 
would wear a surplice and did not mind the Liturgy, and a 
placard was put up that the Church of English Protestant service 
would be performed every Sunday in the Corn Exchange. The 
vicar simply placarded back again, ‘ Ubi Episcopus, ibi Ecclesia: 
Cecry Pakennam, and left the pot to seethe. But Uncle 
Andrew’s ecclesiastical struggles were broken in upon by another 
arbitration duly submitted to him. There was an old maiden 
lady in a country-house at some little distance, Miss Addison, of 
St. Agnes, who was very fond of match-making, and who got 
over Charlotte Chettle for the express purpose of throwing her in 
the way of Philip Standish, the son of Squire Standish, of Rushton 
Hall. The Standishes had lived for some generations at this 
place, and they had horses and odds-and-ends of carriages and 
servants, some in not very choice liveries. Nobody knew how 
their affairs stood, but there was a kind of bucolic affluence about 
them which made people suppose they were comfortably off. 
Philip was not a bad-looking fellow in a curly-haired, brown- 
whiskered way; could read and write a little, and was as much 
above Tony Lumpkin as the altered century insisted upon. He 
had a fancy for visiting Miss Addison ; he liked one of the house- 
maids: but when his hostess pointed out to him that Charlotte 
was a very nice girl, he took notice of her, and thought she beat 
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the housemaid. So he made love, and Miss Addison encouraged 
the affair. But Charlotte was bitten with the new church views, 
had a secret love for Pakenham, but seeing that he was apparently 
celibate, desired at least to remain unmarried near him, and help 
in his work. When, however, Philip really proposed, the matter 
had to be told to widow Chettle, and she again, utterly non- 
plussed, sent for Uncle Andrew. To his mind, land was the be- 
all and end-all of worldly respectability. He was completely on 
Philip’s side. A country mansion, a walled kitchen-garden, stables, 
horses, servants, seemed to his imagination everything that was 
desirable, satisfactory, and appropriate; Standish an old name, 
and this particular branch well-established in the county; men- 
tioned in Burke’s * Landed Gentry.’ The Standishes of Rushton had 
kept out of history, to be sure; and very wise they were to have 
done so. In ancestral days politics were ticklish things; if you 
made a mistake, you had to give in your head instead of your 
resignation. So argued Uncle Andrew. As to Philip’s wild oats, 
it was a very common crop with country gentlemen; and when 
well ploughed in, rather enriched the future respectable wheat. 
Charlotte could not possibly tell yet whether she loved or did not 
love. How could she? An inexperienced chit, in height a 
woman, in simplicity a child! So Miss Addison, widow Chettle, 
and Uncle Andrew set to work to persuade Charlotte that if she 
did not like Philip she ought to do so; and if she did not at 
present she would do so hereafter. And Charlotte, poor child! 
well—it ended in her marrying the young squire. 


Loo, how a woman do the amys 

To love hym that unknowe ys, 
sang Geoffrey Chaucer, and yet this was the task Charlotte was 
setting herself. She knew who her affianced was, what his name 
was, where he lived, and so on; but of him, individually, she knew 
nothing; and yet she was to try at once and begin loving him. 
The old Squire and Philip’s mother were glad he should be 
married; they thought it would keep him straight. A vicar’s 
daughter was quite respectable enough, and as for money, they did 
not know much about their affairs, and were not sure any was 
wanted. There was Newbury Farm, a property belonging to them, 
three miles off; the young people could live there. So the event 
came to pass and was chronicled in the county paper, and Uncle 
Andrew thought he had made rather a hit, and looked, socially, 
round for applause. And thus, proud of his achievement, he turned 
again to church matters with increased zest and zeal. The 
Wesleyan arrangement proved too expensive to be kept up, ard 
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98 UNCLE ANDREI. 
Uncle Andrew thought if he could get appointed parishioners’ 

churchwarden, he might do a good deal in the way of thwarting 

the vicar. And this post he succeeded at last in obtaining; and 

then came a series of undesirable encounters which got into print 

and caused a vast amount of scandal. Sometimes Uncle Andrew 

crept into the chancel and pulled a cross off the altar, or a vase of 

flowers, and pushed them into a cupboard in the vestry. Some- 

times he stood in the way of processions and snatched at objects 

carried by. He had got part of a banner at his private house, 

which he had put into the grate for a fireplace ornament, and the 

visitor beheld half St. Michael contending with the Evil One on 

the iron bars. At other times he came off second best; some of 

the young men, who were enthusiastic about the music, thrust his 

umbrella down on to his hat when he had opened it in a shower. 

Once or twice he was pushed out of church for groaning audibly 

‘No Popery!’ and appeared again through the vestry door like a 

man ina pantomime. Of course Uncle Andrew was a sound Tory, 

and at election time wanted the bells to be rung for the Conserva- 

tive candidate, but the vicar would not allow the belfry to be used 

for political purposes. Whereupon Uncle Andrew let the ringers 

into the church with his key, and the bells broke forth, and the 

vicar rushed in, and the police were sent for. But Uncle Andrew 

never could get anything but half-compassionate remarks out of 

Mr. Pakenham, which annoyed him exceedingly. If he could only 

have drawn forth a really opprobrious epithet, he would have made 
great capital out of it. But Mr. Pakenham never got beyond 

something of this sort: ‘Dirt, my dear Mr. Chettle, has been pro- 
nounced only matter in the wrong place; and your schism, good 
sir, is only zeal and devotion in their wrong places. Be warned in 
time—and repent.’ 

Meantime the domestic seed sown by Uncle Andrew began 
slowly to produce its plants, and these plants their own appropriate 
fruit. Poor Ada was very unhappy, for there did not seem any 
immediate chance of improvement in her prospects. There was 

not any possibility for Claudius to do otherwise than fiddle, and 
critics and detractors and rivals abounded, and success was slow. 
Even such success as he had was no success in Uncle Andrew’s 
eyes, for the trail of the rosin was over it all. Ada tried to solace 
her sorrow by exercising her pen, and wrote a little fiction, full of 
pathos, chaste and elegant. But the publisher to whom the MS. 
was submitted had it read, and the gentleman who performed that 
office, finding no bigamy, or fast young women, or destroying 
guardsmen in it, reported that it was not likely to attract any 
notice at all; and the publisher in returning the MS. remarked, 
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from his own side, that all fiction must be in three volumes, or 
capable of being printed as if it were. So the girl, thoroughly 
discouraged, laid her pen aside for good. 

Whilst these things were going on, the mother of Smith died, 
and left a daughter, aged fifteen, especially under the care of 
Claudius; for Lancelot had a family of his own, and the mother 
feared that May would only meet with an affection in that quarter 
already largely drawn upon. But Claudius was a bad manager, 
and in the despair of providing a proper home for his sister, looked 
around and found a young widow available, and with artistic im- 
prudence, rushed into matrimony on asudden impulse, encouraged 
perhaps to do so by the fact that the widow had a little ready 
money. But if she was temporarily a source of supply, she became 
permanently a source of embarrassment, for she was hopelessly 
extravagant. Ada could scarcely blame Claudius. There was no 
sort of engagement between them, and each was perfectly free to 
act as inclination dictated. Only she felt she could not herself 
have married, and therefore some bitter reflections arose in her 
mind to think that he could. In her loneliness she took perhaps 
the best course open to her; she turned to an active religious life, 
but her religion was in a measure tinctured by the gloom of a dis- 
appointed heart. She assisted in every work in the parish, and 
had determined, in case of her mother’s death, to enter a sisterhood 
established in the neighbourhood. 

Several rumours had, from time to time, been spread abroad 
from Newbury Farm. Young Standish, they said, had been seen 
in the county town, in billiard-rooms and public-houses, in anything 
but a nice state. Still there was no open exposure, till one night, 
past twelve, there was a ring at the door of the Hornbeams ; 
all were in bed, but a servant rising went down to answer the 
bell. It was wet and windy, and Charlotte stood there, without a 
bonnet and in evening clothes, drenched to the skin. She had 
walked straight out of her house, and had sought the refuge of her 
former home. What the nature of the outrage which drove her to 
such a step was, she never divulged; but her determination to 
return no more was so fixed and dogged that no one ever ventured 
to propose such a step to her. Would that she too could have 
found satisfying consolation such as Ada had found, but her cha- 
racter had hardened. 

She had not become in any way lenient to vice from seeing it 
face to face, but an indifference had seized upon her which was 
very painful to witness. Life seemed to the poor girl, with her 
stifled affections, to be much what the reckless Greek epigram- 
matist declared it—dust and a jest and nothingness. 
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The Squire of Rushton Hall died suddenly one day, and his 
affairs were found to be in fearful confusion. His widow went off 
to Bath, and Philip was obliged to let his place, and lived at the 
county town, where he found some congenial companions. Lived, 
you will observe; thereby shutting out all possible chance of a 
fresh start for poor Charlotte. And there she sat at the Horn- 
beams, staring into the garden when it was summer, and into the 
fire when it was winter, a pillar of listless silence. 

The foolish excitement to which Uncle Andrew had devoted 
himself, in his capacity of churchwarden, was very bad for him; 
his health gradually failed, and he had scarcely reached his 
sixtieth year when paralysis put in its appearance, and it soon 
became evident that he was sinking. 

By that time further changes had taken place in the family. 
The widow Chettle was dead; there was money enough for Char- 
lotte to live very quietly at the Hornbeams; Ada had joined the 
sisterhood, and wore its distinctive dress. In her pious retreat 
she heard bad news of Claudius. Borne down by debt and 
troubled even to find daily bread, his genius could not expand 
under the unfavourable circumstances, and he sank into the mere 
drudge and teacher. He became, in truth, what he had been so 
contemptuously called—only a fiddler! 

The two sisters met at their uncle’s sick bed. He was in per- 
fect satisfaction with himself, his life and actions. A large Bible 
was spread open on a side-table, in token that he had fought for 
the principles of the Reformation. He had his bed decked with 
Tory colours. Over the mantelpiece hung a cross of withered 
flowers. He had torn it one festival from the chancel wall. He 
took Ada’s hand. ‘ All this trumpery,’ he said, pointing to her 
dress and the symbols she wore, ‘ will be thrown aside one day; 
for you area sensible girl, and in a trying moment decided very 
wisely that happiness could not co-exist with degradation.’ 

‘You must not talk, you will fatigue yourself,’ murmured Ada, 
calmly but sorrowfully. 

‘But I will talk, cried the old man, ‘and tell you plainly 
that though visiting the poor is to your credit, all these vestments 
and gewgaws are stuff and nonsense. And you, Charlotte,’ he 
continued, turning to the sister, ‘what are troubles and mis- 
understandings when you are conscious of having done the right 
thing? You determined to raise your family from the position of 
honourable but simple franklins to that of little short of county 
magnates, lands and possessions and carriages and servants, nothing 
wanting to first-class territorial status, A temporary shortness of 
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cash —what is that? Nothing—a flea-bite! IJook on this rise in 
the scale as greatly my doing.’ 

‘God forgive you!’ burst in Charlotte, with an hysterical 
laugh. 

‘Ah, well!’ said Uncle Andrew, ‘there is a crook in every lot.’ 

Pakenham attended the dying bed, as if no enmity had ever 
existed, and the sick man seemed to feel himself complimented, 
if not especially pleased. He showed symptoms of wishing to 
make an admission, and Pakenham, who had no objection to 
confess people, urged him to purge his breast of all troublesome 
secrets. There wes something on his mind. He ought not, even 
in the interests of the Reformation, to have sanctioned the ser- 
vices of the Wesleyan minister. The Church was the church of 
the nation by Act of Parliament; and, antics or no antics, Mr. 
Pakenham was the authorised vicar of Whitehill. He was easier 
when the load was off his bosom. Pakenham and the two nieces 
were all present when the end came. It soothed Uncle Andrew’s 
last moments to believe he was going where he should see George 
III., to whom he had assigned, as Southey had done, a distinguished 
position in another world. When he was really dead, Pakenham 
took the cross of withered flowers from the wall and placed it on 
his breast. Ada and Charlotte tried to keep his property together 
till after the funeral, but Mrs. Fidge and the workhouse maids 
stole a good many articles. When the will was opened, it was 
found Uncle Andrew had directed that the proceeds of his furni- 
ture, &c., should be bequeathed to the Moon Insurance Company, 
and some little cash he had saved up was to go to a fund insti- 
tuted for the prosecution of a clergyman for assuming a particular 
position at the east end of his own church, with the approbation 
of his own parishioners. 

J. W. STHERER. 







































































































































Zara. 


‘Peste! how the sun burns!’ she said breathlessly, as she ran 
lightly up the flowery hill, her bare, brown, shapely feet scarce 
touching tne earth as she went. A lithe girl, softly formed, and 
lissome as ‘ Dian, chaste and fair,’ with red-brown hair, and radiant 
lips, and eyes like deepest midnight. As she ran, one slender 
hand was tightly clenched. In it lay all her worldly wealth. A 
tiny wealth indeed—but for it she had worked, and slaved, and 
starved, that it might buy for her the one thing upon the earth 
she loved. The one thing too that clave to her! She lived alone ; 
no kith or kin laid claim to her. 

She gained the top of the hill, and pushing aside the vines and 
straggling roses that hid a small gateway, ran through it, and up 
to a man, who, stretched upon a bench, was staring lazily at the 
white flecked ocean far down below in the curved bay. 

‘See it is here, I have brought you the money,’ she said, 
panting with eagerness and her swift coming. She held out to 
him her open hand with the coins lying on the soft palm. ‘ Now 
give me my Damma,’ she said, her voice trembling with suppressed 
delight. 

‘ Too late,’ said the man slowly. 

‘But how? The Signor promised me. It isa bargain,’ flashed 
she, advancing a step. Hot anger flamed into her eyes, and 
deadened the sweetness of her lips. ‘Is it then too little a sum, 
this? Has your master repented? Eh?’ Dismay and scorn 
fought for mastery in her tone. 

‘Nay, then, Zara, come and see how it is,’ said the man, with 
some compassion. Rising languidly to his feet, he led her to the 
brow of the hill, and bending over, motioned her to follow his gaze 
to where the rocks shone white and cold in the dazzling sunlight, 
a hundred feet below. Upon them, inanimate, and cold as they, 
lay stretched her only friend, her playfellow. 

It was nothing but an old goat after all, so old as to be 
scarcely worth a thought. But ever since Zara’s soul had pierced 
the haze of infancy, it had romped with her, suckled her, been to 
her the fondest mother the little waif had ever known, and now it 
was lying there, crushed, mangled, broken, upon the cruel rocks. 
She scrambled down to it, by help of heather, and tufts of strong 
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coarse grass,-and, reaching the spot, stretched herself beside the 
dead thing, in speechless grief. 

There was blood upon the soft white hair ; the face to the heart- 
broken child looked full of reproach; some pale blue flowers were 
in its drooping mouth, stained too, with crimson. It was the last 
fatal mouthful, with death hidden in its treacherous sweetness. 

Two or three stars had already crept into the sky when she rose, 
and went silently back to the cave in the huge rock she called her 
home. Upon her threshold a man met her. 

‘Who is the master here ?’ he asked impatiently. | 

‘I am, and mistress too,’ returned she, lifting defiantly to his 
her large, grief-laden eyes. The one thing she loved was dead ; 
her heart felt dead too; and then—she had so many reasons for 
hating her own kind. 

‘ St——— that is bad,’ said the man, with a shrug, ‘for I believe 
him dying. And you—you are a child, you will know nothing.’ 

She passed by him brusquely, and entered the cave. Upon 
the rude pallet that served her as bed, lay a young lad, fair-skinned, 
golden-haired, with blue eyes wild and vacant. He tossed his 
arms above his head, and screamed to her in shrill accents as she 
drew nearer. The Demon of Fever had him in his grasp, and made 
a cruel jest of his weakness. He shrieked so loudly, and played 
such fantastic tricks with his emaciated hands, that for the 
moment he drove the dead Damma from the girl’s thoughts. She 
knelt beside him, and pushed the hair from his damp brow. The 
touch soothed him. His voice sank, and presently faded away 
into a shaken quavering verse of song that rose feebly, and died 
and rose again amidst the echoes of the stony roof. 

‘At his chanting again,’ said the man contemptuously from 
the doorway. ‘He must be Better. So!—it is well we were on 
our way.’ 

He approached the bed, and looked down on the sick boy. 

‘Come, get up,’ he said, touching the fever-exhausted body— 
slim and nerveless as a willow wand—with his foot—not over 
roughly, but still with his foot. The boy groaned as if racked 
with pain, and an agonised expression desolated his face for a 
moment. It was more than Zara could bear. She sprang to her 
feet, and held out her hands imploringly. : 

‘Give him to me,’ she said, a divine pity in her voice. ‘He 
is ill—dying perhaps. He will be but a burden to you. Give 
him to me.’ 

The man hesitated, and glanced at the doorway, through 
which the sky was peeping. Already night had fallen, and it was 
essential he should reach the town towards which he had set his 
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face, before daybreak. And of late the boy had been in very truth 
a burden; lagging here and there by the wayside, and too languid 
to sing before the wine shops the merry lilts and lays that had so 
often earned them their supper, and a sleep upon the scented hay. 
Again he glanced at the boy, and marked the deadly pallor of -his 
cheek, the purple ring beneath his lids. 

‘For the price of a meal you may have him,’ he said coarsely, 
lifting his shoulders, and laughing scornfully. 

Swiftly she unwound from her waist the strip of coloured linen 
that encircled her, and drew from it the coins that were to have 
given her Damma. It was her whole fortune; not a centime 
would remain in the cave with her, when this was gone. She was 
freely offering for the purchase of this stricken lad, this stranger 
with the wandering eyes, blue as gentian, and the yellow locks, 
wet with fever’s poison, all her worldly wealth. 

‘Take them,’ she said, holding out the coins to the man, who 
eyed them hungrily. ‘They were to buy Damma, but she is dead. 
I saved and saved to buy her; a whole year it took me, and this 
morning when J went with the money in my palm for her, they 
could only show me where she was lying dead and cold upon the 
rocks. She was only a goat, look you, but she was my all.’ She 
threw out her hands with a little passionate gesture of despair. 

‘ Here, give them to me,’ said the man. He clinked the coins 
in his hands, and then laughed aloud : 

‘I doubt if a dead goat isn’t better than a sick boy,’ he said. 
‘But , 

‘ Hush—he wakes to sense,’ she said, seeing a change in the 
forlorn face beneath her. She pointed with a slender finger to 
the doorway. ‘Go,’ she said. ‘To see you will distress him; I 
can guess so much. Go, before he knows you.’ 

The man scowled, first at her, and then at the boy: ‘ Well, a 
bargain’s a bargain,’ he said. ‘I wish you luck with yours.’ 

‘Go,’ she said again, imperatively, her eyes on the face that 
was slowly struggling back to consciousness. She waved him 
once more towards the aperture in the rock that served as en- 
trance. The man bowed his head and passed through it, and out 
of her life for ever. 

But the boy for ever stayed in it, and grew to be the heait- 
string on which all her griefs and joys were founded. For two 
careless, happy years, the kindly cave sheltered them. The; 
toiled together—they sowed, and reaped, tended their neighbours’ 
brown-eyed oxen, and tied their glowing corn. They gathered 
the flaming poppies, and sang their songs at eventide, until the 
maiden moon arose to wake the world to sensuous light. Then 
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his voice soaring heavenwards with ever increasing passion (as 
though crying aloud to the angels beyond the blue, to give him 
place in their choir) would silence hers, and overawe her by the 
majesty of its purity. Through the valley his voice would ring, 
and he himself, rising half unconsciously, would fling wide his 
young arms to the crescent moon, in a rhapsody of joy. 

At such moments Zara, with all her heart in her eyes, would 
crouch at his feet, and worship there the beauty that lay resplen- 
dent in his face, pale with inspiration. He thought of the 
singing that thrilled him, she thought alone of him; and ever 
she would draw nearer to him, and touch his hand, and lightly 
pass her lips across it, thus trying mutely, nervously, to call him 
hack from his unseen fires to the prosaic earth she trod. 

They were but boy and girl together—brother and sister—and 
not even her own heart told her with what a mad affection she 
clung to him. There was unspeakable happiness in her life. 
They were together; all day long he was in her sight, and what 
should part them? Another world might lie beyond those purple 
hills, but why seek it? Those amongst whom they lived, died 
contented year after year, without having solved the secret those 
hills hid; then wiy not she, and Lillo ? 

So went day by day, and though the boy grew pale at times, 
he showed no longing for a wider life, and his songs, though they 
took a sadder tone, spoke of nothing that could startle her from 
the restfulness of her false security. 

One night, when the woods were all aflame with the magic of 
the moon’s rays, the boy sat alone, until the serene calm of the 
night entered into him, and woke his muse to life. Then high, 
sweet, and pure his voice rang forth through the rustling trees, 
that now seemed to grow silent beneath the witchery of his music. 

A stranger, passing through the valley below, had heard the 
splendour of his voice as it rose bird-like, and cleft triumphantly 
the clear warm air. To him it seemed that some one invisible 
was imbued with a gift from Heaven. Entranced he stood and 
listened, until the last note died lingeringly away ; then he came 
nearer, and searched the scented wood until he came face to face 
with this new Marsyas. 

A simple boy half naked, and beautiful as one of those fair 
early Gods who had turned Arcadian shepherds for the easier 
wooing of their earth-born loves. A very Apollo in rags, he found 
him seated on a fallen pine, with dreamy wistful eyes, and petulant 
mouth. 

With gentle words and promises of coming glory he enticed 
and bought him, until the lad rose, dazzled, staggering, and held 
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out his hands to him, as one imploring guidance, and swore to 
surrender himself to him body and soul, if he would but take him 
with him whithersoever he might go, and give him a chance of 
seeing realised even one of the fair visions he had conjured up. 

There were more words, an assurance or two, and then the lad 
went down half mad with the intoxication of it all, to tell Zara 
that he was going from her into the unknown world. 

‘It means fame, wealth, honour,’ said the lad with glowing 
eyes, in which the fatal fever of ambition was already lit. 

‘It means death!’ said she slowly, gazing at his hectic cheeks” 
fired with eager hope; but he laughed her to scorn, and taking 
her in his arms, kissed her fondly once, and whispered to her of 
many things—of how he should come back to her rich, famous, 
renowned; but she answered him never a word. Then he thrust 
her angrily from him, and held out his hand to his new friend, 
and went eagerly up the hill with him to the new life for which he 
panted—the world that was-to be won by his gift of song. 

At the foot of the hill stood she, until the shadows hid him, 
and then she smote her hand upon her breast until the tender 
flesh ached, but no cry, however small, broke from her parched 
lips. 

Wearily, heavily went the day, and now it was eventide; and 
just such a tide as when he left her, five long years ago. Only 
the vaguest tidings of him had reached the quiet village all that 
time, though the world had rung with the fame of the new and 
marvellous tenor. Zara had blossomed into perfect womanhood, 
and had been sued and sought by many, in vain. Her great eyes 
had widened upon most matters best left alone, in the little 
gossiping, idle village to which she belonged. But though the 
world’s mire had fallen upon her white soul], she had kept herself 
pure for very love of Lillo,—that strange fair boy whom she had 
bought, one summer long ago, on an evening such as this. 

What an evening it was! Earth, sky, sea, all blended into 
one harmonious whole by the soft grey mist that, rising from the 
trembling ocean, pushed ever inland. The girl, struck by the 
glory of the scene—in its setting of red and gold and purple dyes, 
borrowed from earth and heaven—stood silent amidst the deepening 
shadows of the woods, listening to the river-song below: what was 
it saying ? why was it ever calling, calling to her, as it rushed in 
its mad haste to the illimitable ocean ? 

She raised her hand to her brow to shut out from her the dying 
rays of the hot sun as though they hurt her. The corn was waving 
high around her. She stood in a scented bed of poppies and blue 
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cornflowers and perfumed weeds, all whispering together.as the 
light wind went and came their way. Ay! on such a night 
indeed he went! The remembrance like a stab wounded her poor 
heart and made it bleed afresh. She clenched her hands and 
turned her dark eyes moodily to the glowing sky, but she never 
said to herself that she would learn to forget. Nay! let him 
forget: women were born to be the sad thrails of cruel memory. 

She turned her head a little and saw him standing beside 
her—a tall slender figure, careworn, travel-stained, with dust 
upon his sunny hair, and with hollowed cheeks and eyes full of a 
horrible brilliance. He was changed almost beyond recognition, 
but she knew him. With a quick, glad, mournful cry she went 
to him and laid her hands upon his shoulders, 

‘You—you !’ she cried with a passionate outburst of relief 
and joy; and then she checked herself. ‘ You are a little tired, 
dear heart,’ she said next, with a studied suppression of all sur- 
prise or excitement, though her heart beat as though it woul * 
rend her vest. 

‘Ay!’ said he querulously. He did not touch her or seek to 
return the caressing pressure of her soft brown hands. ‘Tired? 
ay—to death.’ 

‘Come home then,’ she said gently, leading him towards the 
old cave where once he had found shelter and an escape from 
servitude. .At the word ‘home’ he shuddered and shrank from 
her, and petulant tears, born of past joys bitter-sweet, rose in his 
feverish eyes. At this a deadly pallor crept over her face, but still 
she clave to him. 

‘Come,’ she said again, this time perhaps a little sternly, 
thongh still with deepest love, and he followed her. Alas! how 
hare to him looked the cold walls, the scanty comforts, the meagre 
supper ! 

With a shiver of disgust he flung himseif upon a rude bench 
and muttered that he was cold—cold. 

She lit some wood with deft fingers and poured him some 
goat’s milk into a vessel which he drank ungratefully, and then 
silence fell between them. 

‘Why don’t you speak ?’ cried he at last, angrily. ‘Why don’t 
you jibe and jeer at me like the rest? Where is the fortune Fate 
had in store for me, of which I boasted to you so many times? 
There is no fortune—none. I come back to you beggared, empty- 
handed, a mendicant : 

‘ Nay, dear, but you have come back,’ she interrupted softly, 
stroking his hand. There was glad triumph in her tone. 
‘Because I had to,’ retorted he sullenly, as though eager to 
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disenchant her and show himself in his worst colours. ‘¢ As long 
as life was mine—the world’s friendship, beauty’s smiles, wine, 
colour, light—do you think I ever thought of this hovel or of 
you? I tell you a thousand times no! And yet’ (regarding her 
curiously) * you, too, are handsome—but—not as she was. Her 
eyes burned through me, until they drew my heart from out my 
very flesh and laid it writhing at her dainty feet. She held my 
soul within her palm; yet she, too, when the blight fell, cast me 
from her!’ 

In his excitement he tried to rise, but she, kneeling at his feet, 
restrained him. 

‘Forget all that,’ she said faintly, a cold sick feeling, she 
knew to be despair, rendering her voice low and indistinct. ‘Tell 
me how it has been with you. Tell me of yourself—yourself 
alone,’ hurriedly. ‘ We heard of your singing, even we here in 
this hidden village. It came to us as a strange breath from a 
strange land, telling us of your triumphs. Ah! but it was hard to 
think we could not witness them !’ 

‘ Yes, yes, I sang,’ he said hoarsely; ‘I sang until all other 
voices were silenced, until the world listened. It was a victory 
unparalleled—a triumphal march all through. Gold flowed at 
my feet, princes held out their hands to me, all men bowed 
speechless before the magic of my voice.’ He stood as one in- 
spired. His cheek flushed: for the moment his glad young youth 
came back to him, pure, unsullied. ‘There were the crowded 
houses,’ he went on in a low rapt tone, speaking as one who sees 
some sight to other eyes unseen, ‘ the lights, the music, the hush! 
and then the clapping of hands, the shouts. I go forth to them: 
flowers fall around me, I bow—I feel myself a god—and she 
All at once his manner changed, his head lowered, the young look 
vanished from his face. ‘And then one night,’ he said wearily, 
‘something seemed to snap here,’ smiting his breast. ‘I felt a 
strange apathy—some blood came—I forget > He sank back 
again upon the bench as if exhausted. 

‘You are safe now: it will be well with you yet,’ whispered 
she caressingly. ‘ Here, amongst these quiet hills, you will regain 
your health, your strength, your voice. It will come again, 
sweeter, fuller than of old—and you will rejoice in it, and go forth 
again to your world—to P 

Her own voice failed her. Her, head sank upon his knees. A 
sob burst from her dry lips—but he was lost in the beatific vision 
she had raised. 

Presently, some thought occurring to him, he started, and 
remembered her. 
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‘Are you married?’ he asked nervously, as though in fear of 
her answer. She raised her head slowly, and looked at him. 
Something in the strength of her gaze troubled him, because his 
eyes drooped before hers. 

‘ Married—ay—to a dream!’ she said at length. 

He sickened, and grew weaker, hour by hour. The old fever 
was upon him again, mingled with that other consuming fire, slow 
but deadly. Day after day she nursed him with a secret delight 
in her recovered possession that overpowered all other thoughts. 
Not once during this sad week did slumber fall upon her eyelids, 
not once did he cry aloud unheard. Her name was for ever on his 
parched lips. In his delirium he cried aloud for Zara—Zara— 
always Zara; until in her tired soul she rejoiced, and told herself 
the new life had not.torn him altogether from her, and that the 
new love was forgotten. With hungry fear she listened to his 
ravings, for the sound of some fresh name unknown to her, that 
should tell her whither his thoughts wandered—but she never 
heard it. 

At length upon the eighth day consciousness returned to him, 
and as towards evening she bent over him, striving to wet his dry 
lips with cooling drink, she raised her eyes, and saw men standing 
in the doorway; no vagrants these, but clad in costly garments 
as becomes the minions of the rich. 

‘It 7s my lord!’ said one of them, screwing up his eyes and 
bending forward, to cast a searching glance upon the languid 
Lillo. With a quick movement suggestive of apprehension, Zara 
stepped between the bed and the door, and spread out both her 
hands. 

‘Your business, sirs?’ she asked, with frowning vehemence. 

They had come, they said, for the Signor Lillo (by which name, 
no doubt, she knew him), to convey him to Florence by the Duke’s 
orders. 

‘Stand back, you caunot have him. He is ill, dying!’ she 
cried, threateningly waving them from her. 

‘It is a command,’ said the first man, shrugging his shoulders 
and coming a step nearer. 

‘But I tell you he cannot go—you shall not have him,’ she 
protested wildly. ‘He is mine—my own. I bought him.’ 

At this they laughed a little, and then explained to her. His 
true birth had been discovered. He was no longer a waif to be 
wafted hither and thither on Fortune’s wind, but a scion of an 
ancient house. His friends, the Duke himself, required his presence, 
They had been many days searching for him, and now at last had 
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found him. No doubt she would be rewarded—the family was old 
and wealthy 

The fury that flashed into her eyes checked them there; they 
fell to mumbling, and at last were silent. 

‘In his need,’ she said with slow scorn, drawing her magnifi- 
ceut figure to its full height, ‘you all forsook him. When he 
was crushed and humbled to the earth,’ pointing her trembling 
fingers to the brown floor, * you all turned from him. He was 
beaten down by you and your masters, trodden upon, wounded to 
his heart’s core, and then—then he thought of me.’ She threw 
out her arms with a gesture of unutterable pride and exultation, 
‘He came back to me of his own accord. He is mine now for 
evermore. He has done with you, and yours. He will not return 
to you. He told me so himself—he—the very night of his home- 
coming. He spurns you. He will stay here amongst the hills 
that sheltered him when first he came. What are your gauds and 
your briberies to a hurt soul like his? I tell you he will not go 
back to the world whence you came.’ 

Her eyes sparkled, her whole frame dilated: she defied them 
with a high courage, sure in her belief that she was speaking 
as he would have her speak, and that, in very truth, he was hers 
for ever. 

A slight movement on the pallet behind her caught her 
attention ; eagerly she turned to it. The sick man had raised him- 
self with difficulty upon his elbow, and was holding out a shaking, 
transparent hand—not to her—to the group in the doorway ! 

‘Nay! Heed her not—she lies!’ he cried shrilly, in a voice 
strangely loud and clear. ‘I amnot hers. I renounce her. Take 
me away from this horrible place to life—a new life—and freedom. 
I go!’ ; 

He dropped back upon his pillow. He had indeed gone toa 
new life. 














Zara, as though stricken to stone, stood motionless; gazing 
on the stiffening clay, an awful expression on her rigid features. 
‘He is dead,’ she said, without meaning. Her eyes were 
fixed immovably on the pale corpse, yet it was not the thought 
that never again would his voice strike on her ears, or his eyes 
show recognition of her coming, that had brought that stony look 
to her face. He had died repudiating her; with his last words he 
had appealed to strangers to save him from her—from her whose 
very heart’s-blood would have been freely poured for him. In death 
as in life he had been ungrateful! A sudden sense of the wseless- 
ness of all things came to her like a flash! 
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They sought to take his body from her, but at first she re- 
sisted ; it was her last feeble protest. 

‘He is mine—I bought him,’ she said again foolishly; and 
then wearily, ‘ Nay, take him. He would go. You ail heard 
him.’ 

So she moved away; and then they lifted him, and made 


great moan over him, and carried him reverently, as befitted the 
going of one who, though in rags and in death, could still lay 
claim to an old name. With much pomp and ceremony they bore 
him from her sight, up the high hill, and far, far away. 

Then she, too, stirred from her dream; she sighed, and cast 
one long lingering glance on the tiny cloud of dust, that was all 
that remained to her of the gloomy procession on the hill-top. 
She moved a step or two, and wondered idly at the strange sweet 
fairness of the summer evening. Then she went swiftly towards 
the rushing river, that to-night seemed singing its weird song 
with expectant glee, and thought how loudly it was calling— 
calling. How clear it was, the music! A siren’s song—a longed- 
for lullaby. Like a tired child she stretched her arms to it, and 
sank softly, lightly, gladly, into its embrace. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 








































Worag’s DZament. 


1746. 


On, dark and drear comes down the night, 
But dréarer, darker is my sadness ; 
The morn may bring the earth new light, 
3ut no new day shall bring me gladness : 
Loud raves the stream o’er stone and moss, 
Irom snow-piled corrie madly leaping— 
To me it seems to mourn the loss 
Of those who in their blood lie sleeping ! 


The blast that on Drummossie broke 
To raise the keen for all low-lying, 
But more for those that fled the yoke 
And ’scaped the bitter bliss of dying, 
It wails a warning in mine ear 
To seek by heath and cave and cover 
Until I find a bracken bier, 
Or clasp again my living lover. 


What evil star was in the skies, 

Why rent not all the lift with thunder, 
When fled the light of Morag’s eyes 

And cleft her weary heart asunder ? 
Alack! the king, our rightful lord, 

How may he fare, in caverns biding, 
Whilst, weeping for his broken sword, 

My lad in some lone bield is hiding. 





Where art thou, pulse of this lone heart ? 
Dost thou not hear thy Morag’s singing ? 
Why stayest thou, well-loved, apart, 
Who to my breast should’st now be clinging ? 
Cease, wind and wave, your senseless grief ! 
I come, oh love! and when I find thee, 
No more shall roam my wilful chief, 
In fetters warm mine arms shall bind thee ! 
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Tite appearance of the man at once fascinated and repelled me. 
In figure he was tall and slim, with features eminently aristocratic. 
The carefully-trained moustache and closely-shaven cheeks gave 
him a military air to which, probably, he had no real claim. His 
clothes were of the shabby-genteel order—partaking less of the 
genteel than of the shabby, perhaps—and fitted him just well 
enough to escape the reproach due to a second-hand article. No 
matter how settled the weather might be, he never failed to carry 
an umbrella, although I have been unable to ascertain that this 
was ever brought into active service. 

His habits were curiously methodical. On fine days his first 
appearance took place about eleven in the morning. Whence he 
came none knew, and it was generally felt it would be indelicate 
to inquire too closely. After a preliminary glance round, he 
would traverse the length of the parade at a quick pace, and, 
returning, take up a position on one of the seats close to the pier. 
Throughout the two subsequent hours he remained immersed in 
his newspaper, although what he found therein to engage his 
uninterrupted attention during that period passes the ordinary 
comprehension. 

About two o’clock he disappeared for a short time, but when, 
in the afternoon, the band played on the pier, he was to be found 
among the company. He seldom, of his own accord, spoke to 
strangers, but if addressed would reply courteously. His manner 
in so doing, however, indicated clearly that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the conversation was terminated by his answer. Any 
further advance, it was evident, must come from the other side. 

Our acquaintance was brought about in a simple way. On 
arriving, one afternoon, at the pier, I found him in conversation 
with the money-taker, who had just demanded the sum necessary 
to secure entrance. This, however, it appeared, was not forth- 
coming, and, despite the other’s assurance that the amount should 
be paid on the morrow, the gate-keeper persisted in refusing ad- 
mittance. As I advanced the stranger was on the point of turning 
away. His face wore an expression of pained surprise rather than 
of anger, but the dignity of his manner remained unruffled. 

‘ Perhaps,’ I said, ‘ you will allow me to frank you, sir? It 
may be my turn to appeal to you to-morrow, and J shall have as 
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little hesitation then in seeking your help as you, I trust, have 
now in accepting mine.’ 

The proposal, simple as it was, seemed to distress him. Fora 
moment he looked uncertain, but the fineness of the day and his 
evident desire not to miss the music quickly overcame any scruple 
he might have in accepting a favour from my hands, 

‘Sir,’ he replied, bowing somewhat stiffly, ‘ you place me under 
a considerable obligation. I hope soon to have an opportunity of 
returning it.’ 

Thereupon we passed through the barrier, he, however, insist- 
ing on my taking precedence. As we walked down the pier he 
remarked :— 

‘It is strange how dependent we mortals are upon each other, 
although it pleases some of us to ignore the fact.’ 

‘It is easier to ignore the fact theoretically than practically,’ I 
answered. 

‘It is easier, sir, to do anything theoretically than practically, 
he replied, in a tone implying that I had made a somewhat foolish 
observation. 

‘Yes,’ I returned, feeling a trifle nettled, ‘ but the fact that a 
truth is capable of general application does not debar its use ina 
particular instance.’ 

‘ My dear sir, when you have lived as long in the world as I, 
you will learn to see the folly of such an assertion. It is true that, 
as a rule, a tree grows upwards, and that an apple, when detached 
from the branch, falls to the ground. Theoretically you would be 
strictly correct in advancing so much. But in order practically to 
prove the fallacy of these statements, you have only in the one 
case to train the tree along the ground, and in the other to place 
a boy beneath the descending apple and watch the result.’ 

His manner was such as a teacher might adopt towards a lad 
receiving his first lesson in Euclid. I confess his cool assumption 
of superiority annoyed me, and, as he ceased, I showed this by 
breaking into a laugh of an ironical kind. 

His expression changed at once, and he paused in his walk. 
‘With your permission, sir,’ he said, ‘I will sit down a little. I 
feel somewhat fatigued. But do not allow me to interrupt your 
promenade.’ 

A rebuff so evident was hardly to be gainsaid. And yet it was 
effected in so gentlemanly a way as to make it impossible that I 
should take offence. This, indeed, was a quality peculiar to the 
man. He had a wonderful knack of putting others in the wrong. 
It was not, assuredly, that he himself was invariably correct, for a 
little reflection quickly showed the contrary to be the case. But 
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the air of quiet certainty with which he gave his opinions seemed 
to carry them so completely beyond the sphere of controversy that 
to offer contradiction appeared little short of an insult. 

On the present occasion I felt too irritated to attempt concilia- 
tion, and, with a slight acknowledgment of his elaborate bow, con- 
tinued my walk. After all, I said to myself, the less dignity a 
man has, the more concerned is he to preserve it. Seta beggar on 
horseback and he’ll ride to the devil! 

Throughout the afternoon I did not again approach him, nor 
on his side did he show any anxiety to resume the conversation. 
He seemed satisfied to remain quietly in his place, enjoying the 
music and the sunshine, and rarely concerning himself with those 
who passed before him. When the band had completed its pro- 
gramme he rose and quietly strolled up the pier, where in the 
throng of people I lost sight of him. 

Next morning, in taking my customary walk, I contrived that 
it should be in the direction of his usual seat. I was curious to 
know if he would make any reference to our talk of the previous 
day. I wished to discover, also, if the incident of the loan, 
trifling as it was, had left any impression upon his mind. My 
doubts were quickly set at rest. Sitting bolt upright with the 
newspaper held well before him, I found my newly-made acquaint- 
ance. With a delicacy not wholly devoid of timidity I turned 
my eyes seawards, and made as if I had not observedhim. But he 
was no less alert, and before I had proceeded far I heard him 
address me. 

‘Sir,’ he said, when I had turned towards him, ‘ permit me 
to liquidate my liability to you. It is a small matter; but so is a 
crease in one’s sock, yet it causes a blister.’ 

He put his hand into his pocket, and drew from it two half- 
pennies. These he handed to me with the air one might employ 
in passing a banknote for a hundred pounds to another. When I 
had pocketed the coins and duly thanked him, I turned to go. 

‘There is room for two on the bench,’ he said, indicating the 
place beside him, ‘ and if you care for the morning breeze there is 
no better position than this from which to enjoy it.’ 

I accepted the courtesy and seated myself beside him. After a 
short pause he resumed— 

‘I am afraid you thought me a little abrupt yesterday on 
leaving you. Ifso, I am glad of the opportunity to offer an apology.’ 

The words of themselves were all that could be desired, but the 
tone in which they were uttered betrayed the speaker’s conviction 
that the apology was made rather in a spirit of peace-offering than 
of justice. I replied coldly— 
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‘An apology is quite unnecessary. The fact of having ren 
dered another a service in no way establishes a claim upon his 
friendship.’ 

‘ Ah,’ he returned, not a whit disconcerted, ‘I see you are still 
angry. But, at the risk of making you even more so, I must 
really protest against so inhuman a doctrine as that you have just 

uttered.’ 
" Before I could interrupt, he continued: ‘ Yesterday, if I 
remember rightly, I had occasion to remark upon the dependence 
of one individual upon another. I added, it is true, that this was 
a fact which many strove to ignore.’ 

‘ Really, sir,’ I returned, ‘I hardly see how 

‘ Of course not,’ he replied, ‘how should you? The thought is 
of my own creation, and I should be disappointed were its applica- 
tion as ready in your hands asin mine. Our brains are like our 
bankers. When a man draws at sight upon his own he does not 
expect another’s signature to be equally honoured.’ 

I thought it well to recall him to the point. ‘ You will pardon 
me,’ I said, ‘if I suggest that you have strayed somewhat from our 
original subject. You were good enough to contradict my first 
proposition without giving me any reason for so doing.’ 

‘Sir, he replied, ‘ you do me a real service in reminding me 
of the matter in hand. I see you are endowed with a logical mind. 
I confess I am not.’ 

I admitted, not without some satisfaction, that he had read my 
character correctly. In this, at least, I was pleased to think, he 
acknowledged my superiority. 

‘A logical mind,’ he continued with a slight smile, ‘ is fatal to 
all true progress in thought. There is nothing so misleading 
or so to be deprecated. The man who congratulates himself upon 
its possession resembles a thief who exults in having stolen a rope 
which, later on, proves serviceable in hanging him.’ 

I laughed chillingly, as if such an assertion were too childish 
for contradiction. 

‘You think otherwise,’ he replied. ‘ But the truth of what I 
say is evident. You will admit that no correct conclusion is 
possible where the premisses are false.’ 

‘Well,’ I answered, ‘I have no objection to allow so much. 
But what then ?’ 

¢ What then ?’ he echoed with an air of surprise. ‘ Merely this, 
that until you logicians can trace everything back to a proved 
origin you have no real data on which to go. It is easy to say 
that two and two make four, but until you show me that one is one, 
I shall trust the statement just so far as I think proper.’ 
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He rose and I followed. As we proceeded he continued 
talking. 

‘For my own part, I am glad to be of a nature easily adapt- 
able. My opinions of to-day are seldom those of yesterday, and will 
probably be in no greater sympathy with my convictions of to- 
morrow. Change is a law of nature, and I fail to understand why 
we mortals should be an exception to it.’ 

‘Such an axiom carried to its legitimate conclusion would 
undermine every law of society and make ordinary life impossible.’ 

‘Just so,’ he replied, ‘but then I never suggested that it 
should be carried to its legitimate conclusion. My want of the 
logical faculty saves me from such a fate.’ 

I laughed. ‘I fancy I understand you now. You wish to 
prove logically that logic is impossible.’ 

‘You estimate my efforts too highly,’ he answered quite 
seriously. ‘I had no such intention. Experience has taught me 
the futility of attempting to prove anything in this life.’ 

He spoke with some bitterness. As he did not immediately 
resume I suggested— 

‘ Your experience of life, then, has been unfavourable ?’ 

‘My experience,’ he answered, glancing down at the well-worn 
boots, ‘is what others have made it. With me life has always 
seemed to be a trust held for the use of others.’ 

‘There you were mistaken,’ I replied; ‘it is more than a trust 
—it is a gift.’ 

‘You think so,’ he said interrogatively; ‘an absolute one, 
then ?’ 

‘Perfectly, both absolute and personal.’ 

He locked at me ina strange manner. I could not precisely 
tay why, but his expression gave me an uneasy feeling. 

‘And one may dispose of it at will—to a friend, for instance ?’ 

‘If you mean,’ I answered, ‘that one is free to lay down his 
life for friendship’s sake, yes.’ 

‘Ah.’ He said no more, and for some little time we walked on 
in silence. Apparently he was deep in thought regarding the 
subject of our conversation. At last he stopped somewhat sud- 
denly. 

‘I regret I have to leave you here,’ he said, ‘ but I hope to 
have an early opportunity of resuming our discussion.’ There- 
upon he raised his hat and, abruptly wheeling round, left me 
abstractedly gazing after his retreating figure. 

On reaching my rooms I found a telegram requesting my 
immediate return to London. Reluctant as I was to obey, the © 
summons was one I could not neglect, so, hastily throwing some 
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things into a bag, I caught the afternoon express to town. I had 
hoped to be back by the end of the week, but the business required 
my personal attention and proved more protracted than I antici- 
pated. Fully a fortnight, therefore, elapsed before I found myself 
once more by the side of the sea. 

During this absence my mind had dwelt with singular per- 
sistency upon the character and conversation of my new acquaint- 
ance. That the interest he aroused in me was not wholly a 
healthy one I acknowledged. Nevertheless it was towards his 
accustomed seat that I first turned my feet on the morning after 
my arrival. As I expected, he was in his old place, and at first 
glance one would have said unchanged. 

This time I did not hesitate to sit down beside him uninvited. 
Nor was it possible to tell whether he approved or resented the 
liberty. He had not forgotten me. So much was clear; but 
nothing in his manner betrayed whether the recollection was 
agreeable or otherwise. 

It was when I came to examine him more closely that I 
noticed a marked alteration. The thin features were still more 
pinched, and there was a starved look in his eyes which told of an 
ungratified longing for food. His clothes had become more shabby 
than before, and altogether it was clear that things were at a very 
low ebb indeed with him. 

‘You have been away,’ he said, addressing but not turning 
towards me. 

‘Yes,’ I replied; ‘ business required my presence intown. But 
London in July is not over-attractive, and I am glad to be back.’ 

‘I suppose,’ he said musingly, ‘it is natural to long for new 
scenes and faces. For my own part, I never could understand 
why it should be so.’ 

‘ Merely, I presume, because the consciousness of happiness is 
dependent for its existence on contrast.’ 

‘ The truest state of happiness is unconscious,’ he answered. 

‘Possibly so, but not the most acute.’ 

‘Ah,’ he returned more quickly, ‘it is the curse of the age. 
Pleasure must border on danger to be satisfying, joy upon pain 
to be really felt. To my fancy, the mole in winter has a better 
idea of enjoyment than we.’ 

I did not answer. I was interested to hear what further he 
had to say. He continued, for the first time with some excite- 
ment— 

‘Look at me. I have no higher aim than to let the days go 
past. If I have enough toeat,and may sit in the sun listening to 
the music, I am satisfied.’ 
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‘Tt is not an ideal existence,’ I said. 

‘It is more of an ideal existence than wearing one’s life out 
in pursuit of wealth that will benefit neither the possessor nor any 
one else. My life brings me at least a certain measure of enjoy- 
ment.’ 

‘Yes,’ I returned, ‘if you ignore its responsibilities.’ 

‘I understood you to say the other day that life was a gift.’ 

‘So it is,’ I assented ; ‘ but even a gift may be used well or ill.’ 

‘What if I decline to accept one, so qualified ? ’ 

* It is too late in the day,’ I answered laughingly, ‘to do that; 
you have got it now and must make the best of it.’ 

‘ But suppose I present it to some one else ?’ 

I thought he was jesting, and replied in a similar vein: ‘ That 
would be an ungracious act from the donor’s point of view. But 
really I don’t know why you shouldn’t do what you like with your 
own.’ 

‘Neither do I,’ he answered shortly. 

After a moment’s pause he continued: ‘You think me strange, 
but the truth is I have no fixed theory regarding life. When I 
am happy I rejoice in it, but when it brings me suffering I detest 
it. I accept its responsibilities, ’tis true, but merely because I am 
too great a coward to rid myself of them.’ 

His earnestness was unmistakable. I sought to turn the con- 
versation into a less serious channel by assuming a bantering 
tone. 

‘Had you lived in the times when the devil went about 
buying up men’s souls like old clothes, you’d have found an easy 
remedy for your grievances. There would have been no difficulty 
then in disposing of your wares.’ 

‘I wish to heaven I had,’ he answered. The words were 
spoken so meaningly that involuntarily I recoiled from his side. 
He noticed the action and, recovering his serenity, rose from the 
seat. ‘My opinions alarm you,’ he said, ‘ but after all my bark is 
worse than my bite. We English have all more or less of the 
shopkeeper’s spirit within us, and love to label what we put most 
prominently in our windows with fanciful announcements in order 
to attract the public eye.’ 

With that he gravely saluted me and, turning away, walked 
towards the pier. 

After lunch I made one or two calls, and later on sauntered 
down to hear the band play. It was a brilliant afternoon, warm 
and sunny, with scarcely a ripple on the water. The children on 
the beach could be heard shouting and laughing to each other, 
while ever and anon the sound of the distant music was borne to 
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my eurs. Life under such conditions was, I felt, hardly to he 
despised. 

I arrived late at the pier, and, paying my entrance fee, strolled 
leisurely to the furthest point. There I found some friends, with 
whom I remained chatting until the music came to an end. 

Even then we did not move. My absence in London had made 
me a stranger to all that had occurred during the previous fort- 
night, and I was an eager recipient of the gossip retailed around 
me. When at length we turned to go, we found ourselves almost 
alone. 

On advancing, however, I noticed one figure still lingering in 
the shadow of the pavilion; in it I immediately recognised that 
of my strange acquaintance. As we passed I fancied he shrank 
back to avoid observation. The movement struck me as peculiar 
and even alarming in view of his words that morning. 

I walked on as though I had perceived nothing; but when we 
were nearly midway towards the shore I turned swiftly and looked 
back. My worst fears were realised. 

I saw him rise and rapidly run along the pier. When he 
reached the extremity he appeared to hesitate for a moment. 
But there could be no doubt as to his intention. He was about to 
throw himself into the sea. 

Without an instant’s delay I flew towards him, shouting to the 
others to follow. My action apparently removed all reluctance to 
the final step, and just as I came within a few yards of him, with 
a quiet dignity nothing could surpass, he waved me farewell and 
leapt into the waters below. 

Iam not a brave man, but on the present occasion I acted 
like one. Hastily slipping down the crossbars of the pier I reached 
the level of the sea. Fortunately I found close to my hand a rope 
used to attach boats to the pier. Seizing this I plunged in boldly. 
I am a fair swimmer, and had no difficulty in reaching the would- 
be suicide. As I clutched him by the collar he made no resist- 
ance, lying passively in the position of one floating. I have said 
there was scarcely a ripple upon the water, and accordingly he 
was able to do this without difficulty. 

Holding him thus with one hand I pulled on the rope with 
the other until we floated alongside the pier, on one of the bars of 
which I succeeded in seating myself, sustaining the stranger's 
head between my knees. After a short interval a boat, which had 
been speedily launched, approached and took us on board amid the 
ringing cheers of the crowds which now thronged the shore. 

On landing our first step was to look to the condition of the 
man whose life I had saved. He was not unconscious, but seemed 
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éazed and incapable of answering the questions put to him. Who 
he was and where he lived were enigmas apparently beyond his 
powers of solution. 

Of course he could not be left on the beach in his present 
state. But what to do with him? That was a question more 
easily put than answered. In the difficulty a generous impulse 
moved me. 

‘Bring him to my rcoms,’ I said; ‘I will see that he has 
everything needful for his comfort.’ 

The crowd raised another cheer, and I felt that I had acted 
not only magnanimously but prudently for my own reputation. 
Two or three volunteers quickly hoisted my friend upon their 
shoulders, and, with myself at the head of the procession, we pro- 
ceeded to the house in which I resided. 

Once there the stranger’s recovery was singularly rapid. I 
furnished him with a suit of my own clothes, which, if lacking 
something in length, amply atoned for the deficiency by their 
surplus breadth. By the time he was costumed dinner was ready, 
and at my invitation he placed himself opposite me. I do not 
wish to appear hypercritical, but truth compels me to say that in 
all my life I never saw a man eat so much or so voraciously as he 
did that evening. 

When we had finished I put him into an easy chair and, taking 
another myself, offered him one of my choicest cigars. He made 
no pretence of refusal, and proceeded to smoke it with the air of a 
connoisseur, 

As we talked I observed a marked change in his manner. He 
spoke with less restraint, and the air of dejection, from which he 
had never before been quite free, had now disappeared. He 
avoided all topics such as we had formerly discussed, and chose, 
evidently on purpose, matters of lighter purport for conversation. 

In order to spare him discomfort, I had spoken to others of 
his fall into the water as an accident, but that he had sought to 
make away with himself I could not doubt. What his motives 
were for such a step I was curious to discover, but as he did not 
himself allude to the subject, I felt it would be indiscreet in me 
to do so. 

Towards ten o’clock I rang and ordered the servant to bring 
up the whisky. On its production I mixed and offered him a 
stiff glass of grog, which he received with manifest relish. 

* You will need it,’ I said, ‘ before you face the night air.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ he replied, ‘ I’ll take it as a preventive, but, to 
tell the truth, if there’s a spare bed about I’d rather not face the 
night air just yet.’ 
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There was an easy assurance in his tone which surprised me. 
Still, I thought, after taking the trouble to save a man’s life, it 
might look ungracious to refuse him a night’s hospitality. 

‘Well, I suppose we can manage to find you a shake-down 
somewhere, if you’re not over-particular,’ I replied. 

He answered more humbly, ‘ Thank you. Make me as com- 
fortable as you can; I’ve no right to expect more.’ 

He put out his hand, and taking the whisky-bottle replenished 
his glass. Iam not of a quarrelsome nature, but I was conscious 
that this was a liberty I ought not to allow. 

‘ Hallo,’ I interrupted, ‘ that’s my bottle!’ 

He put it down and turned to me with a pained expression. 
* Of course it is,’ he said, ‘but I fancied you brought it out for 
my use.’ 

I felt that I had been unwarrantably churlish. ‘Go on,’ I 
answered, ‘ help yourself.” Then, ringing for the servant, I gave 
orders that a bed should be prepared for my guest. 

As I resumed my seat he looked at me in a deprecating 
manner, as one might do who had fallen into disgrace and sought 
to be reinstatedin favour. ‘ You’re not angry with me, I hope,’ he 
said. 

* Good heavens, no,’ I answered, feeling irritated by his words 
and annoyed with myself for being so irritated. ‘Finish the 
bottle if you like, I’ve no objection.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he quietly replied ; ‘I will.’ 

I turned away to hide my displeasure. I had not intended 
my words to be taken so literally, and his ready acceptance of 
them provoked me. But my patience fairly gave way when, on 
again looking towards him, I found that he had helped himself to 
another cigar, which he was puffing with a placid air of content- 
ment. 

‘Look here,’ I cried, ‘I don’t know who you are or where you 
come from, but for the life of me I can’t see why, merely because 
I pulled you out of the water, you should take liberties I would 
not permit in my most intimate friend.’ 

He put down the cigar at once. ‘My dear sir,’ he said, ‘ if 
you object to my smoking, I won’t do it.’ 

I did not attempt to conceal my vexation. ‘ Really, sir, you 
talk very foolishly. In your own house you may do what you 
please. Were you to propose to jump out of the window I should 
have no right to object, but i 

‘Pardon me,’ he interrupted, ‘ that is precisely the right you 
would have.’ 

‘Come,’ I said, ‘let us have no more of this foolery. I saved 
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your life, and I ask no thanks for doing what was merely an act 
of duty. Let the matter rest there and we shall part good 
friends.’ 

‘But it cannot rest there,’ he answered imperturbably. ‘ You 
saved my life, it is true. Will you consider me too curious if I 
ask what you are going to do with it ?’ 

I looked at the man in doubt as to whether he was in earnest 
or not. But his face was as serious as his words, 

‘Don’t talk nonsense !’ I retorted warmly. 

‘ My dear sir, I never felt less inclined to do so than now. 
Life, in your own words you remember, is a gift. Well, ungrate- 
ful though you may think me, I grew tired of mine and threw it 
away. For some reason, which, as yet, is not wholly obvious to 
me, it pleased you to pick up that which I had discarded. And 
so, I ask, what are you going todo with it?’ 

The position would have been ludicrous had it not been so 
terribly earnest. Now I began to understand the feeling of re- 
pulsion I had conceived for this man from the first. 

‘Come,’ I said, laughing in a forced way, ‘a joke can be 
carried too far. Of its kind this is an excellent one. But isn’t it 
time we dropped it ?’ 

‘I give you my word,’ he answered with perfect seriousness, 
‘I had and have no intention to treat the matter as a joke. Why 
should I ?’ 

A cold perspiration broke out over me. Why should he 
indeed? Clearly he gained everything by a transference of his 
identity to me. But was J, because in a weak moment I had 
gone to his assistance, to be burdened through life with the care 
of a useless being like the one before me? 

‘You know,’ I remarked, ‘I needn’t have pulled you out 
unless I had liked.’ 

‘Exactly my argument,’ he returned; ‘a man doesn’t risk his 
life to gain a thing unless he has some object in view regarding 
it. I presume yow had in this case?’ 

‘Great heavens,’ I cried, ‘have you no sense of humanity ? 
Can’t you imagine that I saved your life to give it back to you?’ 

‘But I didn’t want it back,’ he replied coolly. ‘It was to be 
rid of it that I walked over the end of the pier.’ 

I stared in blank amazement. What was I to answer? 
Logically, all he said was perfectly just, but it was monstrous that 
I should be forced into such a situation. Suddenly a brilliant idea 
struck me. 

‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ if your life belongs to me——’ 

‘ As it does,’ he interpolated. 
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‘IT can do with it what I please ?’ 

His face fell. ‘ Yes,’ he replied, ‘ that’s quite true.’ 

‘So that if I wish I can toss you into the water again and 
you will have no right to complain.’ 

‘You have stated the case with your usual precision,’ he 
answered ; ‘but there are two points to which I would call your 
attention. In the first place, as a humanitarian you would hardly 
treat the meanest animal so cruelly even if you had—as in this 
instance I admit you have—the right to do so. In the second, I 
would remind you that, according to your own statement, life has 
its responsibilities—the one, indeed, being inseparable from the 
other. I must leave it to you to say whether from your point of 
view—I do not, you observe, say mine, for of course I have ceased 
to have any—it would be consistent with these responsibilities to 
act as you suggest.’ 

The fellow’s audacity staggered me and I was silent. I felt 
that at all hazards I must rid myself of his presence, were it but 
for the night, in order to think the matter over quietly. Surely I 
should find some way out of the difficulty. 

‘You had better go to bed,’ I said shortly. 

‘ As you please, sir,’ he answered; ‘ but I understood that you 
wished me to finish the bottle.’ 

‘Take it with you and be hanged,’ I cried. Tien, violently 
ringing the bell, I bade the servant show the gentleman, with a 
marked emphasis on the word ‘ gentleman,’ to his room, and with 
an inexpressible sense of relief saw him depart, the bottle under 
his arm. 

I passed a sleepless night, vainly seeking a solution to the 
problem. Next morning I rose late, feeling unrefreshed and 
irritable. Nor was my mental condition rendered more equable 
on finding my self-imposed guest already seated at the breakfast- 
table, looking the picture of health. 

‘Good morning, sir,’ he said as I entered. 

‘Good morning, I replied sulkily, thinking that if ever 
homicide was justifiable it was so now. 

We began breakfast together, and again the stranger made 
manifest his powers of absorption. Nothing came amiss to him— 
eggs, bacon, fish, all disappeared down his capacious throat. 

I noticed that he still wore my clothes, and when we had 
finished I said, ‘ Don’t you think you had better resume your own 
things ?’ 

‘ Just as you please,’ he answered, and at once rose and left 
the room. When he returned I nerved myself for another attack. 
‘I think it well, I remarked, ‘that we should understand 
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each other once for all. Let me tell you that Iam resolved not 
to submit longer to your presence in my house. If you refuse to 
leave it, I shall call in the police and compel you to do so.’ 

For reply he took up the local paper, published that morning, 
and handed it to me, indicating a paragraph printed in large type 
and headed * Heroic Conduct.’ It gave in the most glowing terms 
an account of the incident of the previous evening, and ended 
thus: ‘ With a thoughtfulness rare in these days, the hero of this 
adventure insisted that the object of his solicitude should be 
borne to his own residence, where every attention that tender devo- 
tion could suggest was lavished upon him. No words, however 
strong, could exaggerate such admirable disinterestedness.’ 

‘You wouldn’t like to have it contradicted ?’ he said. 

I felt that nothing but a bold move could save me. ‘ Yes,’ I 
answered, ‘even if I have to lose all credit in the affair, I am 
determined to be rid of you. Now will you go quietly or must 
I call for the police ?’ 

He replied in a matter-of-fact voice: ‘You will, of course, 
do what you think proper, but it is right I should point out to 
you that, even did the police possess themselves of me, the respon- 
sibility would only be removed from your shoulders for a brief 
period. I should consider it my duty to return to you as soon as 
I was free.’ 

I ground my teeth in despair. Was there, then, no way of 
ridding myself of this monster ? 

Throughout the forenoon I was inundated with visitors anxious 
to congratulate me upon my feat. Nor could I refuse to accept 
praise so justly merited. Nevertheless I was provoked to find that 
the unworthy object of my care participated in no small measure 
in the honours. These he accepted with the calm condescension 
which seemed to be a part of him. Nor did he move a muscle 
when my friends referred warmly to my kindness in insisting that 
he should remain with me. If they had but known the truth! 

So the days passed, and he became more and more of a fixture. 
In vain I tried all means to be quit of him. I sent him on 
errands and locked the door behind his back, but he only returned 
to take up a position on the front steps until he was readmitted. 
I went to London for three days, to find on my return that, after 
consuming everything in the house, he had betaken himself to bed, 
whence he refused to be dislodged. I might do with him as I 
would—starve him, swear at him, beat him—he never complained. 
The only remonstrance I ever heard him make was on one occa- 
sion, when he remarked that he thought a man ought to have 
greater regard for his own property. 
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A little more and I should have been fit for a lunatic asylum, 
I neglected my friends; I hardly dared to go out lest he should 
follow me; my business was given over to the care of clerks, and 
I myself grew pale and haggard. It was clear the position was 
becoming too strained to endure; but it was brought to a close 
sooner than I had dared to hope for, by a fortunate chance. 

As the end of August approached the heat increased. On the 
evening of which I have now to speak a cool breeze had, however, 
sprung up to temper the warmth. It was an exquisite night, 
The moon shone brightly, and covered land and sea with a flood of 
light. I had dined late, and was too restless either to remain in 
the room or to go to bed. On the sofa lay the torpid form of my 
incubus, sound asleep. The opportunity was not to be lost. I 
eagerly seized my hat, and quietly slipping downstairs let myself 
out. 

The tranquillity of the scene and the fresh air were grateful to 
me. Scarcely knowing what I did I wandered listlessly down to 
the sea and seated myself upon a huge rock. My fate, I felt, was 
asad one. What had I to look forward to? I was still young, 
and had hoped that the day was not far distant when I should 
find myself surrounded by a loving wife and family. But all such 
visions were now ruthlessly dispelled. How could I marry with 
such a terrible responsibility on me ? 

Deeply agitated I rose and continued my walk. Gradually I 
withdrew from the shore and sought the higher ground. At 
length I found myself on the summit of the cliff, gazing down 
upon the water which rippled wp to the very base of the rocks. 

‘If I were you I wouldn’t stand so near the edge,’ said a voice 
behind me. I turned. At my side stood my tormentor. 

I think the devil must have entered into me there and then. 
I was beside myself with rage. Then I remembered his own 
words—his life was mine to do with as I pleased. 

‘ Miserable being,’ I cried, ‘you have rushed upon your own 
‘fate! I have but to speak the word to compel you to leap over 
that cliff, and free myself from your presence for ever!’ 

He cast a glance towards the edge, but his expression remained 
unchanged. 

‘Yes,’ he returned ; ‘ you have stated the case quite accurately.’ 

His calmness maddened me. ‘ Listen to me, fiend!’ I said, 
seizing him by the arm, ‘ were I to utter that word, nothing could 
save you from instant death. Your body would be washed out to 
sea by the ebbing tide and no one a whit the wiser. I have only 
to tell how I left you sleeping in my room when I went out, to 
clear myself from all suspicion.’ 
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My voice trembled with emotion, and it was with difficulty I 
controlled myself. 

‘ That is all perfectly true,’ he answered quietly. 

‘I swear to you, then, that unless you promise to leave me now 
and never agzin to obtrude yourself upon my sight, I shall com- 
mand you to throw yourself over that cliff.’ 

He took from his pocket a large yellow handkerchief with 
which I had provided him and began to wipe his glasses. ‘My 
dear sir,’ he said in his blandest tones, ‘1 fear your excitement has 
blunted your usual logical acumen. It is useless, as a little reflec- 
tion will show you, to place alternatives before me, for I am power- 
less to choose between them. The decision lies in your hands. 
You have only to mention your wishes to have me obey them.’ 

‘Then,’ said I, exasperated beyond endurance, ‘ your blood be 
upon your own head, Jump over the cliff!’ 

He quietly finished cleaning the glasses, and then, indicating 
the clothes he wore, asked, ‘ Shall I take these with me?’ 

‘Confound you! go over as you are!’ I answered. 

But by this time my passion had cooled, and I realised the 
awful responsibility I was taking upon myself. When, therefore, 
he had advanced almost to the brink I again seized him by the 
arm. ‘For heaven’s sake,’ I said, ‘ take care what you are doing. 
I will have no man’s death upon my conscience.’ 

He said nothing, but placidly withdrew to a more secure posi- 
tion. I was furious with him and myself. Why had I been so 
weak as to interfere ? 

I strode rapidly along the cliff, not heeding where I went. I 
knew that he was following, for I could hear the regular beat of his 
step behind me. At this moment a cloud swept across the moon, 
plunging the world into comparative darkness. But I did not 
pause. Onward I hurried, looking neither to right nor left, when 
suddenly I heard him call to me ‘Take care!’ The warning came 
too late. My foot slipped, and I felt myself falling forwards. 
The thought flashed into my mind that I was going over the cliff. 
I struck out blindly and found myself grappling with something. 
It was a slight shrub which overhung the abyss, just of sufficient 
strength to sustain my weight for a few moments. But as the 
moon again shone out I could see that my support was rapidly 
yielding at the roots. ‘Give me your hand,’ I cried, ‘or I ama 
dead man !’ 

With a presence of mind which did him credit he knelt down, 
and, burying his hands in the long grass, took a firm hold of it. 
Then he cautiously advanced one foot within reach of my grasp. 
This I clutched, and with an agony of thankfulness drew myself on 
to the level again. 
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The escape had sobered me and I held out my hand. ‘I beg 
your pardon,’ I said, ‘if I have spoken harshly to you at times, 
You have rendered me a service for which I shall never cease to 
be grateful.’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered in his stolid manner, ‘ you’ve reason to be 
so. I rather think I saved your life.’ 

The words were scarcely uttered before he saw—and recognised 
too that I saw—their full importance. The faintest indication 
of a smile played about his lips as I said—~ 

‘So we are quits.’ 

‘Hardly,’ he replied, lcoking serious again. ‘ At the present 
moment each stands possessed of the other’s life.’ 

‘ Let us exchange, then.’ 

This time he really did smile. ‘My modesty,’ he remarked, 
‘will scarcely allow me to rate an existence so insignificant as my 
own on an equality with yours.’ 

‘Would five pounds turn the scale?’ I asked. 

‘You estimate your own worth at far too low a velue,’ he 
replied. 

‘Then we will say ten. Is it a bargain?’ 

He bowed his head in assent. I took out my purse and 
extracted therefrom the required number of sovereigns. These 
he received without a word, and after transferring them to his 
pocket saluted me with his old grace. ‘I resume my identity,’ he 
said, ‘not without a feeling of regret. I thank you for the care 
you have taken of it.” And with that he turned away. 

Nor from that hour to this have I set eyes upon him again. 
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ALEXANDER'S Novel, “The Admiral’s 
Ward;” and other Matters of Interest. 
*.* Now ready, the Volume for Nov. 

1882 to Fesruary 1883 (which includes 

the Betacravia ANNUAL), cloth extra, 

gilt edges, 7s. 64.; Cases for binding 

Volumes, 28. each. 

Belgravia Holiday Number, 
written by the well-known Author: 
who have been so long associated with 
the Magazine, will be published as 
usual in July. 


Besant (Walter) and James 
Rice, Novels by. Each in post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 
2s. 6d.; or crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Theicma. 
Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Ficet. 


Besant (Walter), Novels by: 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Frep. Barnarp. 


Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The Captains’ Room, &c. Three 


Vols. , crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
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Birthday Book.—The Starry 
Heavens: A Poetical Birthday Book. 
Square 8vo, handsomely bound in 
eloth, 3s. 6d. [In preparation. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Lan- 
guage and Legends. By W. J. Gorvon. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by 
Viota BouGHrron. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 6s. (Shortly. 


Blackburn's (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size for binding. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1882, each ls. 

Academy Notes, 1883. With Illustra- 
tions. Is. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Volume, with nearly 600 
Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 
8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1882, each 1s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1883. With Illus- 
trations. 1s, 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877-82. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illustrations, 1s. 

The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. 114 Illustrations. 1s. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. ith 
Notes by H. Bracksurn, and 242 
Illusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 








The Paris Salon, 1883. With 400 
full-page Illustrations. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. (English Edition.) 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 

At the Paris Salon. Sixteen large 
Plates, printed in facsimile of the 
Artists’ Drawings, in two tints. Edited 
by F.G. Dumas, Large folio, 1s. 

(Immediately. 

The Art Annual. Edited by F. G. 
Dumas. With 250 full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Blake (William): Etchings from 
his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 21s. 


Boccaccio’s Decameron; or, 
Ten Days’ Entertainment. Translated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Tuomas WriGHT, F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and SToTHarRD’s beautiful Copper- 
plates, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Bowers’'(G.) Hunting Sketches: 


Canters in Crampshire. Oblong 4to, 
half-bound boards, 21s. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals, 
Oblong 4to, half-bound, 21s. 


Boyle (Frederick), Works by: 
Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
8s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 


Savage Life. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 


Brand’s Observations on Pop- 
ular Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry EL tis. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 
numerous I)lustrations, 7s, 6d. 


Bret Harte, Works by: 


Bret Harte’s Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 

Vol. I. CompLrete PorTICAL AND 
Dramatic Works. With Steel 
Plate Portrait, and an Introduction 
by the Author. 

Vol. Il. Eartrer Parers—Luck or 
RoaRING Camp, and other Sketches 
—BouHEMIAN Papers — SPANISH 
AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. 

Vol. III. TaLes oF THE ARGONAUTS 
—EASTERN SKETCHES. 


Vol. IV. GasrreL, Conroy. 


Vol. V. Storres — CONDENSED 
NoveEts, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. BeLvew, Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other 
Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d 

The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and 
other Sketches. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 23. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. Fcap 8vo, 
picture cover, 18.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
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Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, 
References, Plots, and Stories. 
Third Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. [In preparation. 





Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 


Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
HuoGnes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. | 


With Frontispiece by T. Dauzie.. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Undertones. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. 

London Poems. 
extra, 63. 

The Book of Orm. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 

White Rose and Red: A Love Story. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Idylis and Legends of Inverburn. 
Crown 8vo, clsth extra, 6s. 

St. Abe and his Seven Wives: A Tale 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis- | 


piece by A. B. Houcutron. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

The Hebrid Isles: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lorne and the Outer He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by W. 
Smati, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Selections from the Prose Writings 
of Robert Buchanan. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [Shortly. 

Robert Buchanan’s Complete Poeti- 
cal Works. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. [In preparation. 

The Shadow of the Sword: A Ro- 
mance. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 64.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

A Child of Nature: A Romance, With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

God and the Man: A Romance. With 
Illustrations by Frep. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Martyrdom of Madeline: A 
Romance. With a Frontispiece by 
A. W. Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Annan Water: A Romance. Three 

Vols., cr. 8vo, 31s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 











Brewster (Sir David), Works 


by: 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyrs of Science: Lives of 
GALILEO, TycHo Braue, and Kep 
LER. With Portraits, Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d. 

Letters on Natural Magic. A New 
Edition, with numerous I |lustrations, 
and Chapters on the Being and 
Faculties of Man, and Additiona} 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
J. A. Smit. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 


Brillat-Savarin.—Gastronomy 
asa Fine Art. By Brivvat-Savarin. 
Translated by R. E. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 


Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. Fcap. 8vo, 


picture cover, ls. 


Lindsay’s Luck. 
cover, 1s. 


Pretty Polly Pemberton. 
picture cover, ls, 


Burton (Robert) : 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 
New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised: Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
TON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, picture 


Fcap. 8vo, 


Burton (Captain), Works by : 


To the Gold Coast for Gold: A Per- 
sonal Narrative. By Ricuarp F. Bur- 
Ton and VERNEY Lovett CAMERON. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By RicHarp F. Burton. 
With over 400 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 25s. [In preparation. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 

beautiful Steel Plates by SrorHarp, 

engraved by GoopaLL ; and numerous 


Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 7s. 6d. 








Cameron 


CHATIO & 


Byron (Lord) : 
Byron’s Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By THomas 
Moore. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Byron’s Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


(Commander) and 
Captain Burton.—To the Gold Coast 
for Gold: A Personal Narrative. By 
Ricnarp F, Burton and VERNEY 
Lovett CAMERON. With Frontispiece 
and Maps. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 21s. 


Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 
Novels by: 

Juliet’s Guardian. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Deceivers Ever. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

Campbel!.—White and Black: 
Travels in the United States. By Sir 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 14s. 


Carlyle (Thomas) : 


Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re 
collections. By Moncure D. Con- 
way, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 

On the Choice of Books. By THomas 
CaRLyLe, With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. Suepnerp. New and Ree 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, ts. 6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Cariyie and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. Edited by CHARLES 
E.rot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 

Century (A) of Dishonour: A 

Sketch of the United States Govern- 

ment’s Dealings with some of the 

Indian Tribes. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. 


Chapman’s (George) Works: 
Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones, Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by ALGER- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Vol. IBI., 
the Translations of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 18s, ; or separately, 6s. each. 
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Chatto & Jackson.—A Treatise 


on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wa. ANDREW CHATTO 
and — Jackson, With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Henry G. Boun; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 


of the last Revised Edition, Large 
4to, half-bound, 28s. 

Chaucer : 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 


Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawes. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Hawets. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s.6a. 


Cobban —The Cure of Souls: 
A Story. By J. Macraren Consan. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Collins (C. Aliston).—The Bar 
Sinister: A Story. By C. ALuston 
Cotuins, Post 8vo, illusirated boards, 
2s. 


Collins (Mortimer & Frances), 

Novels by: 

Sweet and Twenty 
trated boards, 2s 

Frances. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Village Comedy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

You Play Me False. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illus- 


Collins (Mortimer), Novels by : 

Sweet Anne Page. Post 8vo, illus- 

trated beards, 28.; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. €d. 

Transmigration. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

From Midnight to Midnight. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28.; crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


A Fight with Fortune. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, 


Colman’s Humorous Works: 
“ Broad Grins,” “ My Nightgown and 
Slippers,” and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of GrorGce Cor- 
MAN. With Life by G. B. Buckstonr, 
and Frontispiece by HoGartn. Crowp 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 
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Coliins (Wilkie), Novels by. 
Each post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; 
cloth limp, 2s. 64.; or crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Antonina. Illust. by A. ConcANEN, 

Basil. Illustrated by Sir Joun GiL- 
BERT und J. MAHONEY. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun,Givpert and J. MAHongy. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GicBert and A. CONCANEN. 

Queen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir 
Joun GiuBert and A. ConcANeEN. 

My Miscellanies. With Illustrations 
by A. ConcCANEN, and a Steel-plate 
Portrait of WiLkiE COLLINs. 

The Woman in White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir Joun GILBERT and 
F. A. FRASER. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du Maurierand F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. SMact. 

Poor Miss Finch. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and Epwarp 
HUGHES. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. Fitpes and Henry Woops. 
The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurter and C, S. Ranps. 
The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Manoney. 
The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. Fitpes and Sypney HA cv. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HOPKINS. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel’s Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 


Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Convalescent Cookery: A 
Family Handbook. By CaTHErRINE 
Ryan. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Conway (Moncure D.), Works 

by: 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. Two 
Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 lllusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illustrated 
W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Wandering Jew. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re- 
collections. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 63. 


Cook (Dutton), Works by: 

Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Edit., cr. 8vo, cloth extra,6s. 

Nights at the Play: A View of the 
English Stage. Two Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

Leo: A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Paul Foster’s Daughter. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Copyright. — A Handbook of 
English and Foreign Copyright in 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
SIDNEY a, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GeEorGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 
Etonians: with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, Author of “ The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 73. 6d. 

Cruikshank (George) : 
The Comic Almanack. Complete in 

Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Szeconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humourof Tuackeray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rosert BrouGcu, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CrutksHank, Hine, LANDELLs, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 

Robinson Crusoe. A choicely-printed 
Edition, with 37 Woodcuts and Two 
Steel Plates, by Gzorce Crurk- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
A few Large Paper copies, carefully 
printed on hand-made paper, with 
India proofs of the Illustrations, 
price 36s. [Inepreparation. 
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Crimes and Punishments. In- 


cluding a New Translation of Becca- 
ria’s “De Delitti e delle Pene.” By 
JamMes Anson Farrer. Crown 8&vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Cumming. —In the Hebrides. 
> F, Gorpon Cummine, Author 
“At Home in Fiji.” With Auto- 
type Facsimile and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. (Preparing. 


Cussans. —Handbook of Her. 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Cyples.—-Hearts of Gold: A 


Novel. By WiiitamCypies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Daniel. _ Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By GeorGeE Danie. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Crurk- 
SHANK. Crown 6vo, cloth extra, & 6a. 


Daudet. —Port Salvation ; or, 
The Evangelist. B ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. Two Vols., post 8vo, 12s. 


Davenant. — What shall my 
Son be? Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis DAVENANT, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth a, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir. John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 


De Maistre.—A Journey Round 
My Room. By Xavier DE Maistre. 
Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth aap, 2s. 6d. 


Derwent (Leith), “Novels by: 
Our Lady of Tears. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. [Shortly. 


Circe’s Lovers. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. [Shortly. 
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Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


The Speeches of Charies Dickens. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Charles Dickens’s Speeches, Chro- 
nologically Arranged: with a New 
Life of the Author, and a Biblio- 
graphical List of his Published 
Writings in Prose and Verse, from 
1833 to 1883. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. [In preparation. 


About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Dictionaries: 


A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 


A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 

from the Earliest to the Present 

Times. By W. Davenport ADAms. 

A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 

bound, 12s. 6d. jin preparation, 


Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A. WHEELER 
and CHartes G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. E. C. BREwer, 
LL.D. Third Edition, revised 
throughout, with a New Appendix, 
containing a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown 8vo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Short Sayings of Great Men. With 
Historical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Samuct A. Bent, M.A. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 
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DicTIonartes, continued— 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
ot-the-Way Matters. By ELIEzER 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 
12s. 6d. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 


Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Doran. -- Memories of our 

Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 

ings concerning their Worthies and 

their Oddities. By Dr. Joun Doran, 

F.S.A. With 38 Tastsations. New 

and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 78. 6d. 





Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Avams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
“ Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown &vo, 
halt-bound, 12s. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, with Vignette Por- 
traits, 6s. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Ws. Grirrorp. 
Edited by Colonel CuNNINGHAM. 
Three Vols. 


Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including the doubt- 
ful ones; Vol. II., the Poems and 
Minor Translations, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by ALGERNON CHuas. 
SwinsurneE; Vol, IIL., the Transla- 
tions of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works.  Inciuding his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. CunninG- 
HAM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WituiaM GirForp. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol, 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Fietcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 

Edwardes (Mrs. Annie), Novels 
by : 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Archie Lovell. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 


Eggleston. — Roxy: A Novel. 
By Epwarp EGGLEsTon. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, ERGS. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 

Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quaatities, &c. 
By C.J. Ricuarpson. Third Edition. 
With nearly 600 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. - 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 

Works by: 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
a called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 





Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 
Plants. By T. F. TutseLrton Dyer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

[In preparation, 


Edwards, Betham-..— Felicia: 

A Novel. By M. BetHamM-Epwarps. 
Post 8vo, iflustrated boards, 2s. ; 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 











Fairholt.—Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Farr- 
HOLT, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of 1oo IIlustra- 
tions by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 








Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information ; 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. By Wiini1am A. WHEELER, 
Author of “ Noted Names of Fiction ;’’ 
and CHartes G. WHEELER. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. 





Faraday (Michael), Works by : | 


The Chemical History of a Candie: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 48 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WiLi1AM Crookes, F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


Fin-Bec.— The Cupboard 
Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 
The Recreations of a Literary Man ; 
or, Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
Working Life. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 


Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. A. 
B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 


Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


| 
| 
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Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. each. 

Olympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 


Esther’s Glove. Fcap. “Bvo, picture 
cover, ls. 


Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 

French Literature, History of. 
By Henri Van Laun. Complete in 
Three Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 223. 6d. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By GrorGE GLeEnny. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom a Author of ‘‘ The 
Garden that Paid the Rent,” &c. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Janr: 
Jerrocp. Illustrated. Post svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. Fcap, 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

My Garden Wild, and What | Grew 
there. By Francis Grorce Heatn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.;_ gilt 
I i ects. 

Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp Garrett. Post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 





Gentleman's eagerine (The) 
for 1883. One Shilling Monthly. 
“The New “Abelard,” Ropert Bu- 
CHANAN’S New Serial Story, was begun 
in the January Number of Tue Gen- 
TLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. This Number 
contained many other interesting 
Articles, the continuation of JuLIAN 
HawtTuHorne’s Story, “ Dust,” and a 
further instalment of “Science Notes,” 
by W. Mattiev WILtiams, F.R.A.S. 
*,* Now ready, the Volume for Jury to 

DECEMBER, 1882, cloth extra, price 88.64. ; 

Cases for binding, 28. each. 
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German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Tay.or. Edited, 
withan Introduction, by Joun Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GeEoRGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by : 
Each in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
or post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World Say ? 
in Honour Bound. 

in Love and War. 

For the King. 

Queen of the Meadow. 

in Pastures Green. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Dead Heart. 


Crown vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 


Three Vols., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High _Degree. 


Fancy- Free. ‘Two vols., crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 


Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each. First SERIES 
contains The Wicked World—Pygma- 
lion and Galatea — Charity — The 
Princess—The Palace of Truth—Trial 
by Jury. The Seconp Serres con- 
tains Broken Hearts — Engaged — 
Sweethearts—Gretchen—Dan’l Druce 
—Tom Cobb—H.M.S. Pinafore—The 
Sorcerer--The Pirates of Penzance. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GEORGE 
Genny. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro. 
mancers. By Witttam Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Geiden Lipeary, The: 


Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 28. per volume. 
Ballad History of England. By W. 
C, BENNETT. 
Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 


Byron’s Don Juan. 


Godwin’s (William) Lives Of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. With an Introduction 
by G. A. Saua. 


Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 


“Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illustra- 
tions. 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of a 
Travelier. 


irving’s (Washington) Tales of the 
Alhambra. 


Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc 
cupations of a Country Life. 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both Series 
Complete in One Vol. 


Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EpMUND OLilER, 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d@Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes, by T. M’Criz, 
D. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by SaInTE-BEUVE. 


St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 


Shelley’s Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Leicu Hunr. 


Shelley’s Later Poems: 
Cythna, &c 


Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, the 
Shelley Papers, &c. 


Shelley’s Prose Works, including A 
Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. 
Irvyne, &c. 


White’s Natural History of Sel 
borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
THOMAS Brown, F.L.S. 


Laon and 
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Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An ENcycLop£DIA OF QuoTa- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited by 
THEODORE TayLor. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Gordon Cumming. — In the 
Hebrides. By C. F. Gorpon CumMING, 
Author of “At Home in Fiji.” With 
Autotype Facsimile and numerous 
full-page Illustrations. Demy §8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d. {In preparation. 


The Professor’ s 
By Leonarp GRAHAM. 
cloth 


Gi raham. 
Wife : A Story. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst GunHL and W. 
Koxer, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFer. With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Greenwood (James),Works by: 

The Wilds of London. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Low-Life Deepe: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Dick Témple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Guyot. —_The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical Geography in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
ArNnoLD Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors AGassiz, PreRcE, and Gray; 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Hair (The): Its Treatment. in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 

Maiden Ecstasy. 
extra, 88. 

New Symbois. 
extra, 68. 

Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cléth 
extra, 68 


Small 4to, cloth 


Crown S8vo, cloth 


II 


Half.Hours with Foreign Nov- 
elists. With Notices of their Lives 
and Writings. By Heven and ALIcr 
Zi1mMMERN. A New Edition. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

ee of Irish Cha- 
racter. Mrs. S.C. Hatt. With 
—_— llustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Mac ise, GILpert, Harvey, 
and G. CRUIKSHANK. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


Halliday. —Every- day Papers. 


By Anprew Haturipay. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. With over roo Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Fetix pr 
SALAMANCA. Post avo, cloth limp,2s. 6d. 


Hanky. Panky: ! A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. W ith 200 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 

Hardy (Thomas).— —Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd.” Crown §8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 64. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Haweis (Mrs. H.R.), Works by : 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, ls.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. Square Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, with Co- 
loured Frontispiece and nearly 100 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small gto, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists. Including WasHtncTton 
IrvING, OLIVER WENDELL HoLmes, 
AMES RussELL LOWELL, ARTEMUS 

ARD, MARK Twain, and Bret Harte. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawers, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
































































Hawthorne joutian), Novels by. 


Crown &vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a, each, 
Garth. 
Elllce Quentin, 
Sebastian Strome, 


Mrs, Gainsborough'’s Diamonds, 
Veap, Svo, illustrated cover, 14, ; 
cloth extra, 28, 6d, 

Prince Saroni's Wife, &c, Crown tivo, 
cloth extra, 3a, 6a, 

Dust: A Novel, 
Svo, Sle, 6d 


Three Vols,, crown 


Heath (F. G.).—My Garden 
Witd, and What | Grew There, Ly 
Francis Groraae Hearn, Author of 
‘The Fern World,” &, Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 5a,; cloth gilt, and gilt 
edges, Ga, 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 


Animals and thelr Masters, Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 2a, 6d, 

Ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 3a, 64.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2a. 


Hoptalogia (The); or, The 
Seven against Sense, A Cap with 
Seven Bells, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
68. 


Herbert..-The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by J, Cnhurron 
Contins, Crown 8vo, bound in parch 
ment, 88; Large-Paper copies (only 
50 printed), 15, 


Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems, With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev, A, B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Pertrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c, ‘Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartogg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38, 6d, 

The New SouthWest: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and 3 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
143. {! preparation. 
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Hindley (Charles), Works by: 





BY 


Crown fvyo, cloth extra, 38, 64, each, 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings; In 
eluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &« 
With Illustrations, 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack, By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHaries Hinpies 


Holmes(OliverWendell), Works 

by 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, Illustrated by J 
(HOMBSON, Post Svo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d.; another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduetion by G, A, 
SALA. Post dvo, cloth limp, 2a 

The Professor at the Greakfast 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Hunt 
Svo, cloth limp, 2a, 


Holmes. The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser 
vation; A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers, Wy 
Gorvon Hotmes, M.D, Crown Svo, 
cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2a, 6d 


Gornon 


Hood (Thomas); 


Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals, With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra 
tions. Crown vo, cloth extra, 78, 6d 


Hood's Whime and Oddities. Com 
plete, With all the original Illus 
trations, Post Svo, cloth limp, 2 


Hood (Tom), Works by 


From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkmological Narrative, 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun 
ron and EB, C, Baknyvs, Square 
crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post bvo, 
illustrated boards, 2¢, 


Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Vacsimiles, and 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 78. 6d. 


Horne.—-Orion ; An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By Ricuarp Hen 
aist Horne. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum 
MERS. Tenth Edition, crown §8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 
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Howell.—Conflicts of Capital 
and Labour, Historically and Eco- 
nomically considered, Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social, Economical, 
and Industrial’ Aspects. By GrorGe 
Howre.Lt, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d, : 


Hueffer.—The 
A History of 
Literature in the 
Francis Hugrrer, 
extra, 12s. 6d, 


Hugo. — The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. By Victor Huvuco. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


Hunt.--Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces, With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Epmunp OLuierR. Post 
‘vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Troubadours : 
Provencal Life and 
Middle Ages. By 

Demy 8vo, cloth 


Hunt (Mrs, Alfred), Novels by: 
Thornicroft's Model. Crown vo, 
cloth extra, 38, 6d.; pest 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, 2s. 
The Leaden Casket. Crown 
cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 

| trated boards, 2s. 
SelfCondemned, Three Vols., crown 

dvo, Sls. 6d 


8vo, 
illus- 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean Incetow, Crown 
vo, cloth extra, fs. 6d.; post Svo, 
llustrated boards, 3s. 


Jreland under the Land ‘Act: 


Letters to the Standard during the 


Crisis, Containing the Pwsares recent 
information about the State of the 
Country, the Popular ae Be the 


league, ‘the W orking of the Su’s-Com- 
niissions, &c, With Leading Cases 
under the Act, giving the Evidence in 
full; Judicial Dicta, &c. By E. Cant- 
Watt. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Irving (Washington),Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. each. 
. Tales of a Traveller. 


Tales bod the Alhambra. 


James.— Confidence : A Novel. 
By Henry James, Jun. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 23. 
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Janvier—Practical “Keramics 
for Students. By Catuerine A, 
JANVIER. Crown Bvo, cloth extra, | 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Each 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; or post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of | Connaught. 


Jefferies.—Nature near Lon- 
don. By Ricuarp Jerreries, Author 
of “The Gamekeeper at Home." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jennings (H. a3. —Curiosities 


of Criticism. By meaty JENNINGS, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6 


Jennings (Hargrave). — The 
Rosicruclans: Their Rites and Mys- 
teries, With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers. By 
Hararave JENNINGS. With Five full- 
page Plates and "Baition of 300 Illus- 
trations. A ed 2dition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Jerrold (Tom), ‘Works: by: 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. Fcap. 8vo, illus- 
trated cover, 18.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

Household Hortieulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jang 
Jerroup. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom JerRoLv. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 


Jesse. Siena and “Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwaro 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3. 


Jones (William, F. S.A.), Works 
by: 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans,Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Cour- 
tries. With about rso Illustrations, 
many full-page. Crown Gvo, cloth 
extra, 73. {in preparation, 
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Jonson’s (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by Wi.taM 
GirForp, Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 188. ; or separately, 68. per 
Volume, 


Josephus, TheCompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 
Jews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
Two Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14s. 


Kavanagh.—The Pearl Foun. 
tain, and other Fairy Stories. By 
BripGet and Jutia Kavanacu, With 
Thirty Illustrations by J, Movr Smitru. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 68. 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Clrapters on Art and Artists. By 
Ropert Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s, 6d. 


Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; 
or post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, 

Oakshott Castle. 
Number Seventeen. 


Lace (Old Point), and How to 
Copy and Imitate it. By Daisy 
WATERHOUSE Hawkins. With 17 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 6d. 


lamb (Charles) : 


Mary and Charles Lamb: Their 
Poems, Letters,and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carew Hazuittr. ‘With Hancock’s 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the Title-pages of the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of a Page of the “ Essay 
on Roast Pig.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. . 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Cuartes Lams. Carc- 
fully Reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra 58. 





Lane's Arabian Nights, &c.: 


The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, “ Tur 
ARABIAN Nicuts’ ENTERTAIN- 
ments.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
EDWARD WILLIAM Lane. Illustrated 
by i hundred Engravings on 

ood, from Original Designs by 
Ws. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
a Copy annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
STANLEY Pooie. With a Preface by 
STANLEY LaNE-Poo.e, Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 

Arabian Soclety In the Middle Ages: 
Studies from ‘The Thousand and 
One Nights.” By Epwarp Ww. 
Lang, Author of “The Modern 
Egyptians,”’ &c. Edited by STaNLry 
LaNE-Poo.e, Cr. 8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Lares and Penates; or, The 
Background of Life. By Florence 
Cappy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 


The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3a. 6d. 

Clerical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Forensic Anecdotes. 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 
Carols of Cockayne. With numerous 
Illustrations, Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 
A Town Garland. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63. 
Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Leicu. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6a. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth 


Witch Stories. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 


2s. 6d. 

The True Story of Joshua Davideon 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Patricia Kemball. 

The Atonement of Leam Dundae. 

The World Well Lost. 

Under which Lord ? 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

“My Love!” 
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Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crurx- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the Criginem, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

's. 6d. 


Longfellow : 


Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 
Including “Outre Mer,” ‘ Hyper- 
ion,” “ Kavanagh,” “ The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe,” and “ Driftwood.” 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
VALENTINE Bromuey. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experi- 

ences in a. By A Sane PATIENT. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Rospert Frrenca Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 


McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 
by : 


A History of Our Own Times, from 
th: Accession ‘of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar Epition, in 
Four Vols. crown &vo, cloth extra, 
6s. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Volume, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
6s. [In preparation. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [In preparation. 


ee 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 


The Comet of a “Season. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin H.), Works 
by: 


An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 
1s. 6d. 

Serapion, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MacDonald (George, 
Works by: 

The Princess and Curdie. With rr 
Illustrations by JAMES ALLEN. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Gutta-Percha Willie, the Working 
Genius, With 9 Illustrations by 
ArtTHUuR HuGues. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. Mitiats. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. Witha 
Frontispiece by C. J. STANILAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s.6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. , 


LL.D.), 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel, Y AGcNges MAacpDoneELt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By Rosert MacGrecor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R. Macovor. 
Square 8vo, cloth exira, 10s. 6d. 


Pictures and Legends from Nor 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by Tuomas R. 
Macguorp. Square Svo, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macquorp. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

About Yorkshire. With about 70 
Illustrations +: T. R. Macgvorp, 
Engraved by Swain. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Maclise Portrait. Gallery (The) 
of INtustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WituiaM Bates, B.A. With 83 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
_ 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. Un the press. 





Magician's Own Book (The) 
Performances with Cups and Bal 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magic No Mystery : ‘Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing ; Training ef Perform- 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 5s 


Matlock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post bvo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 8s. 

ts Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

A Romance of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Second Edition, with a Pre- 
face. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d@Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
Post 8vo, "hai limp, 2s. 


Marryat (Florence), , Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; or 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Open! Sesame! 
Written in Fire. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 

A Little Stepson. 

Fighting the Air. 
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hariene's Works. Including 


his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninc- 
HAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 


The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 100 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 64. CHrap Epition, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

An Idle Excursion,and other Sketches. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship “ Quaker 
City’s” Pleasure Excursion to 
a and the wo Land. With 
234 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78.64. CHeapr Epition (under 
the title of‘ Mark Twatn’s PLEASURE 
Trip”), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Massinger's Plays. From the 
Text of Wittram Girrorp. Edited 


pA Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
oth extra, 6s. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Maynew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s 6d 

Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited by W. 
DaveENpPorRT ADAMS. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport ADAMs. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Atice Cray. 

Balzac’s “Comedie Humaine” and 


its Author. With Translations by 
I]. H. Wacker. 
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Saniene Suita continued— 


Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN, 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dosson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec. 


Original Plays by W. S. GivsBert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Charity — The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 


Original Plays by W. S. Girsert. 
Seconp Serigs. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Hovmes, II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 


Pencil and Palette. By Rosert 
KEeMPT. 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacos Lar- 
Wwoob., 


Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 


Law. By Jacosp Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. 

Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. 
LEIGH. 

Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
LEIGH. 


True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 


Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes and Players. By Rosert 
MACGREGOR. 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. MAttocx. 
The New Republic. 
LOCK, 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CHo_tmonpe- 
LEY-PENNEDL. 

Puniana, By the Hon. Hucn Row ey. 


By W. H. Mat- 


| 


| 
| 


+ 
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| 
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Mayrair Liprary, continucd—- 

More Puniana. By the Hon. Hucu 
ROWLEY. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA, 

By Stream and Sea. By WILLIAM 
SENIOR. A 

Old Stories Re-told. 
‘THORNBURY. 


Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILson. 


By WALTER 


Merry Circle (The): A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse- 
ments. By Crara BeELLew. With 
numerous [llustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Touch and Go. Crown 8vo, cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Mr. Dorillion. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 


Miller. — Physiology for the 
man or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick MILLerR,. Small 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 
Set ot Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines, Soaps, Baths, &c. Small 8vo, 
1s. ; cloth extra, ls. 6d. 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
Small &vo, 1s.; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, 

1s. ; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 


Moncrieff. — The Abdication ; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moncrierr. 
With Seven Etchings by Jonn Petrie, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A., J. 
MacW. HIRTER, A.R.A., Cottx Hcnter, 
R. MACBETH, and Tos GRAHAM. Large 
4to, bound i in buckram, ‘1s. 


Murray (0. Christie), Novels 
by: 

A Life’s Atonement. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d.; post &vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Joseph’s Coat. With Illustrations by 
F. Barnaro. Crown 8vo,cloth extra 


3s. 6d. 
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D. C. Murray’s NovEts, continued— 

Coals of Fire. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and others. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

A Model Father, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. [Fuly. 

Val Strange: A Story of the Primrose 
Way. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 31s.6d. 

Hearts. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d. 

By the Gate of the Sea. Two Vols., 
post 8vo, 12s. [Shortly. 


North Italian Folk. By Mrs, 
Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Ran- 
DOLPH CALDECOTT. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Number Nip (Stories about), 
the Spirit of the Giant Mountains. 
Retold for Children by Water 
GRAHAME. With Illustrations by J. 
Moyr Situ. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Oliphant. — Whiteladies: A 
Novel. With Illustrations by ARTHUR 
Hopkins and Henry Woops. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Reilly.—Phoebe’s Fortunes: 
A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O'Shaughnessy (Arth.), Works 
by: 


Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Lays of France. Croavn 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


Feap. 8vo, 





Ouida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 


Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 








Ourpa’s NovELs, continued— 
Signa. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A Village Commune. 


In Maremma. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 

Bimbi: Stories for Children. Square 
8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edges,7s.6d. 

Wanda: A Novel. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Wisdom, Poetry, and Pathos, Se- 
lected from the Works of Ourpa. 
By F. S. Morris. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. [In the press. 


Page (H. A.), Works by: 
Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 64. 
Lights on the Way: Some Tales with- 
ina Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 


ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Cxrix, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 

Paul Ferroll : 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Paul Ferroll: A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed His Wife. 


Payn (James), Novels by: 
Each crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; or 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her. 
Less Black than We’re Painted 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
A Confidential Agent 
Some Private Views. 
From Exile. 
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James Payn’s Novets, continued— 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28.each. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Vengeance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
AGrape from a Thorn. With Illus- 


trations by W. SMaLt, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

For Cash Only. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Kit: A Memory. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 


——— 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 


Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 
Société, Selected and Edited by H. 
C, PENNELL. 


Pirkis.—T rooping with Crows: 
A Story. By CATHERINE Pirxis, Feap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s. 


Planche (J. R.), Works by : 


The Encyclopeedia of Costume; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress—Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil,and Military—from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco, 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, 
£7 7s. The Volumes may also be 
had separately (each complete in 
itself) at £3 13s. 6d. each: Vol. I. 
Tue Dictionary. Vol. Il. A GrEn- 

ERAL History OF COSTUME IN 

Evrore. 














PLANCHE’s Works, continued— 

The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MackarnEss. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Play-time: Sayings and Doings 
of Babyland. By Epwarp STANFORD. 
Large 4to, handsomely printed in 
Colours, 4s. 6d. [ Shortly. 





Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Joun and 
WILLIAM LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 

Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Pog. With 

an Introductory Essay by Cnarves 

BauDELAIRE, Portrait and Fac- 

similes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Volume. Post 8vo, cloth 

limp, 28. 











Price. —Valentina: A Sketch, 
By E. C. Price. With a Frontispiece 
by Hat Luptow. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 





Proctor (Richd.A.), Works by: 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illus- 
trations. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4s. 6d 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the Constellations, c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A 

Series of Familiar Essays on Scien- 

tific Subjects. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 6s. 
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R. A. Proctor’s Works, continued— 


Our Place among Infinities: A Series 
of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

The Expanse of Heaven: A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Saturn and its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

The Great oe Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Mysterles of Time and Space. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


Wages and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





Pyrotechnist’ sTreasu ry(The); 
or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Tuomas Kentisu. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
4s. 6d. 





Rabelais’ Works. ~ Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by GusTAvE 
Dore. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rambosson. —Popular Astro. 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous IIlustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
_ Spectra, 7s. 6d. 








Reader's Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Third Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
CoMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
ta. 6d. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 
7s. 


Reade (Charles, D. Cc. ..), Novels 
by. Each post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 28.; or crown &8vo, cloth 
extra, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fivpes, A.R.A, 

Christie Johnstone. 
WiiuiaM SMALL, 

It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
lustrated by G. J. PInwELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 


Illustrated by 
Il- 


1; CuHartes REeaApve’s Nove ts, continwed— 


| 





The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH, 

Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarbs. 
The Double Marriage. Illustrated 
by Sir Jonn Givsert, R.A., and 

CHARLES KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 
Hard Cash. Illustrated by F. 

Lawson, 

Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fitpes, A.R.A., and WM. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illustrated by Grorce 

Du Maurier, 

Put Yourself in His Place. 
trated by Roprert Barnes. 
A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epwarp Hvucues and A, W. 

Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated 
by HELEN Paterson, S. L. FILpEs, 
A.R.A. ,CHARLES GREEN, and Henry 
Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. 
CRAUFORD., 

4 Woman-Hater. 
Tuos. CouLpery. 

Readiana. With a Steel Plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 

A New Collection of Stories. In 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. (Preparing. 


Richardson. — A Ministry of 
Health, and other Papers. By Brn- 
jaMIn Warp Ricuarpson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


W. 


Illus- 


Illustrated by Kate 


[llustrated by 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H. ), Novels by: 


Her Mother’s Darling. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 
and other Stories. With a Frontis- 
piece by M. ELLEN Epwarps. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 


Our Old Country Towns. By ALrrep 
RimMeER. With over so Illustrations 
by the Author, Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt, 10s. 6d 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
By ALFRED RIMMER. With 50 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Square 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALrrep RIMMER 
and C.A..VANDERHOOF, Square 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
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Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Women are Strange, &c. Three 
Vols., crewn 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


The Hands of Justice. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





By Part Rosrnson, Author of “ Noah's * | 


Ark,” &c, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major's Edition, with 
7 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates b 
(;EORGE CRUIKSHANK, Choicely printed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. A few 
Large-Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with India proofs of the 
Illustrations, price 36s. [In preparation. 








Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SainTE- 
Bevuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 
price 5s. 


Ross.—Behind a BrassKnocker: 
Some Grim Realities in Picture and 
Prose. By Frep. Barnarp and C. H. 


Ross. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 
30 full-page Drawings, 10s. 6d. 


Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 


More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By GeorGce AvuGustus Sara. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations | 


of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
by Henry Sanson. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; or 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 

The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 





| Scott (Sir Walter).—The Lady 
| of the Lake. With 120 fine Illustra- 
— Small 4to, pinc-wood binding, 
s. 


‘Secret Out” Series, The : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely 
Illustrated, 4s. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘‘ White 
Magic.” By W. H. CREMER. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury; or, 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Tuomas KsntisH. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank BELLEW. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Ve Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations. 

The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements. 
By Cvara BELLEW. Many Illusts. 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c, All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Cre- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 

Magic No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. Coloured 
Frontispiece and many IIlustrations. 


Senior (William), Works by : 


Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 


By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 








Shakespeare : 


The First Folio Shakespeare.— Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according to the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGarD 
and Ep. Birount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremelyrare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 64. 

The Lansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
— — in red and black, in 
small but very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DrozsHouT’s 
Portrait, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 
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SHAKESPEARE, continued— 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Situ. Crown 4to, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music. Being an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
spears, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFRED RorFre. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By ALGEr- 


NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 


































































































Shelley’s Complete Works, in 
Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 8s.; 
or separately, 2s. each. Vol. I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by Lricu 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c.; Vol. IIL, 
Posthumous Poems,the Shelley Papers, 
&c.; Vol, IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi, St, Irvyne, &c. 



























































Sheridan’s Complete Works, 
with Life and Anecdotes, Including 
his Dramatic Writings, printed from 
the Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page 
Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 



























































Short Sayings of Great Men. 
With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuet A. Bent, M.A, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 



































Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
i Poetical Works, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes, by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. hree Vols., crown 

8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 
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Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 





Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Morr 
SmitH. Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 

| 130 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smitn. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Il- 
lustrated, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch: 
A Northern Oddity. By Evan Dat- 
DORNE. Illustrated by J. Moyrr 
Situ. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


South-West, The New: Travel- 
ling Sketches from Kansas, New 
Mexico,Arizona, and Northern Mexico. 
By Ernst von Hesse-WarTeacc. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and 3 Maps. 
8vo, cloth extra, 14s. [In preparation. 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of 
the Belief in the Existence of Devils, 
and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. Atrrep Spatpinc, LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Speight. — The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke. By T. W. Spricnt. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLen 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 





Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations by 
WALTER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s, 





Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 

ind Games. By Howarp Staunton, 

Edited by Ropert B. WormMaALp. A 
New Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 





Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacos Larwoop and Jonn CampeEeNn 
HottTen, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. 









Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. ByArtuur SKETCHLEY. Post * 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 












Stedman. — Victorian Poets: 
Critical Essays. By Epmunp Cua- 


RENCE STEDMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 93. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
ANovel. By RoBERT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6€.;. post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. [Shortly. 
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pra Louis), Works by: 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


St. John.— _A Levantine Family. 


3y Baye Sr. Joun. Post. 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Stoddard. —Summer Cruising 
in the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WARREN StTopparD. Illustrated b 
Watts Mackay. Crown 8vo, clot 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


St. Pierre.—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. By BEr- 
NARDIN DE ST. PrerrRe. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Crarke. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Strahan. —Twenty Years ofa 
Publisher’s Life. By ALEXANDER 
StraHan. Two Vols., crown 8yo, 
with numerous Portraits and Illus- 
trations, 24s. [In Seperate. 


Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 Iilus- 
trations. Edited by Wirt1am Hone. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Homes (The) 

London: A Residential 

Favourite London Localities, their 

Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 

With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 

House Accommodation. With a Map 

of Suburban London. Crown $Svo, 

cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


of 
Guide to 


Suburban 


Swift’ s Choice Works, in Prose 
and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of “ Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


C,), 


(Algernon 


Swinburne 
Works by: 
The Queen Mother and Rosamond. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Chastelard. ATragedy. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 


| Swinspurne's Works, continsied— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Poems and Ballads. First Series. 
Fcap. 8vo, 93. Also in crown 8vo, 
at same price. 


Poems and Ballads. Seconp Series. 
Fcap. 8vo, 9s. Also in crown 8vo, at 
same price, 


— on Poems and Reviews. 8vo, 

s. 

William Blake: A Critical 
With Facsimile Paintings. 
8vo, 16s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 
03. 6d. 


Essay. 
Demy 


Crown 8vo, 
Bothwell: 
12s. 6d. 


George Chapman: 
8vo, 7s. 


o—- of Two Nations. Crown 8vo, 


A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 


An Essay. Crown 


Essays and Studies. 
2s. 


Erechtheus: 
6s. 


Crown 8vo, 


A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 


Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, ls. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 
8vo, 8s 

Songs of the Springtides. 
8vo, 6s. 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown 
8vo, 8s 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

A Century of Roundels. 
cloth om, 8s. 


Crown 


Crown 


other 


Small 4to, 
[In preparation. 





Syntax's (Dr.) ‘Three Tours : 
In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Row.anp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HotTen. Medium $8vo, cloth extra, 
= aul 


| Taine's. History of English 


Literature. Translated by Henry 
Van Laux. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 303.—PopuLar EpItI0ox 
_ Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
1 


| Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 


of the Echo Club: Burl 


1 ues of 
_— Writers. Post Svo, clot 


limp, 
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Taylor's (Tom) _ Historical 
Dramas: “Clancarty,” “Jeanne 


Dare,” “*Twixt Axe and Crown,” 
“The Fool’s Revenge,” “ Arkwright’s 
Wife,” “Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and 
Passion.” One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 


*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at 1s. each. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 


Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; or 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Cressida. 
Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


Thomson's Seasons and Castle 
of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


| Timss’ Works, continued— 

English Eccentrics and _ Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

; Torrens. — The Marquess 
Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Tor- 
RENS, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 


The Way We Live Now. With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

The American Senator. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Kept in the Dark. With a Frontis- 
piece by J. E. Mitrais, R.A. Two 
Vols., post 8vo, 12s. 

Frau Frohmann, &c. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Marion Fay. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Trollope (T. A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 2@vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


j 





Thornbury (Walter), Works 
by: 

Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WALFORD, M.A. With Illus- 
trations by F. W. Farrnoct, F.S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illustrations in 
Colours, facsimiled from Turner’s 
Original Drawings. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

Old Stories Re-told. 
limp, 2s. 6d 

Tales for the Marines. 
illustrated boards, 2s, 


Post 8vo, cloth 


Post 8vo, 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 
in London. With Anecdotes of its 
Hostelries, 
With numerous I]us- 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Famous Coffee-houses, 
and Taverns. 
trations. 


7s. 6d. 





Turner's Rivers of England: 
Sixteen Drawings by J. M. W.Turner, 
R.A., and Three by THomas Girtin, 
Mezzotinted by Tuomas Lupton, 
CHARLES TURNER, and other En- 

avers, With Descriptions by Mrs. 
IoFLanD. A New Edition, reproduced 
by Heliograph. Edited by W. Cosmo 
MonknuouseE, Author of ‘ The Life of 
Turner” in the “ Great Artists ” Series. 
Large folio, 31s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

What She Came Through. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Bride’s Pass. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. MacNas. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Van Laun.—History of French 

Literature. By Henri Van Laun. 

Complete in Three Vols., demy 8vo, 

cloth boards, 22s. 6d. 

Villari.—A Double Bond: A 
Story. By Linpa Vittari. Fcap. 
8vo, picture cover, 1s, 
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Walcott.— Church Work and 
Life in English Minsters; and the 
English Student’s Monasticon. By the 
Rev. MACKENZIE E. C. Watcott, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Map and Ground-Plans, 14s. 


Walford.—The County Fami- 
lies of the United Kingdom. By Ep- 
WARD WALFORD, Containing 
Notices ef the Descent, Birth, Mar- 
riage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, 
their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, 
the Offices they hold or have held, 


| 
i 





their Town and Country Addresses, | 


Clubs, &c. The Twenty-third Annual 
Edition, for 1883, cloth, full gilt, 50s. 





Walton andCotton’s Complete 
Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling inaclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
61 Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 78. 64. 


Wanderer's Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Jutius BeerBoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frepertck BoyLe. 

Savage Life. By Freperick BoyLe. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By Georce Danie. With Illustra- 
tions by Rost. CRUIKSHANK. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. 
Tuomas Frost. 


The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
JaMES GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hessz-War- 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 


By 


By JAMEs 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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WaAnDERER’S LiBRary, continued— 


The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarvtes HinpDLey. With Illus- 
trations. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family 
(1688 to 1847). Edited by Henry 
SANSON. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas. By CHarLes WARREN Stop- 
DARD. Illust. by WaLtis Mackay. 


Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles !. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. * 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by rgin. Price 2s. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An Exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 5s. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. 


Westropp.—Handbook of Pot. 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. WEstropp, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and 
Art Critics. By J. A. Macnerti 
WuisTLer. Seventh Edition, square 
8vo, 1s. 
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White’s Natural History of 
Selborne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Tuomas Brown, F.L.S. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 





Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 
Works by: 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 73. 64. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 
23. 6d 


Wilson (C.E.).—Persian Witand 
Humour: Being the Sixth Book of 
the Baharistan of Jami, Translated 
for the first time from the Original 
Persian into English Prose and Verse. 
With Notes by C. E. Witson, M.R.A.S., 
Assistant Ladvarion Royal Academy 
of Arts. Crown 8vo, parchment bind- 
ing, 48. 


Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Sezond Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6s. 





Winter (J. S.), Stories by : 
Cavalry Life. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 


Regimental Legends. 
crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By ELtezrer 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, half-bound, 

12s. 6d. 


Three Vols., 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 40 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Farrnort, 
F.S.A. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s 
Castaway. 
The Forlorn Kope. 
Land at Last. 


each, 

















CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


NOVELS. 
NEW NOVELS at everyLibrary | THE PICCADILLY NOVELS: 





Rehind a Brass Knocker: Some Grim 
Realities in Picture and Prose. By 
Frep Barnarp and C. H. Ross. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with 30 full- 
page Drawings, 10s. 6d. 

The Captains’ Room, &c. By Watt. 
Besant, Author of “‘ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men,” &c. Three Vols. 

Annan Water. By Rospert Bucnanan. 
Three Vols. {Shortly. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Day. By WiLkre CoLtins. 
Three Vols. 

Port Salvation; or, The Evangelist. 
By ALtpoonse DaupDet. Translated 
by C. Harry Mertzer. Two Vols., 
post 8vo, 12s. 

Circe’s Lovers. By J. Leitu DeEr- 
WENT. Three Vois., cr. 8vo. [Shortly. 

ofr — Degree. By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of “Robin Gray,” * The 
Golden Shaft,” &c. Three Vols. 

The Golden Shaft. By CuarLes 
Grisson. Three Vols. 

By Cuartes GIBBon. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

Dust: A Story. By Jutran Haw- 
THORNE, Author of “Garth,” “ Se- 
bastian Strome,” &c. Three Vols. 

Self-Condemned. By Mrs, ALFRED 
Hunt. Three Vols. 

Gideon Fleyce. By Henry W. Lucy. 
Three Vols. 

Val Strange. By D. Curist1z Murray. 
Three Vols. 

Hearts. By Davip CuristTiz Murray. 
Three Vols. 

By the Gate of the Sea. By Davip 
CHRISTIE Murray. Two Vols., post 
8vo, 12s. [Shortly. 

Wanda. By Ovurpa.. Three Volis., 
crown 8vo. 

Kit: A Memory. 
Three Vols. 

A New Collection of Stories by 
CuarLeEs READE is now in prepara- 
tion, in Three Vols. 

The Hands of Justice By F. W. 
Rostnson. Three Vols, 

Women are Strange, &c. 
Rosinson, Three Vols. 

Kept in the Dark. By Anrnony 
Trottore. Two Vols. 

Mr. Searborough’s Family. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE, Three Vols. 

Regimental Legends. By J. S. 
Wixter, Three Vols. 


Fancy-Free. 


By James Payn. 


By F. W. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 

Lisrary Epitions, many Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


BY W. BESANT & AMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 


3Y MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Pla me False. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
Antonina | Miss or Mrs ? 
Basil. New Magdalen. 
Hide and Seek. The Frozen Deep. 
The Dead Secret. | The Law and the 
Queen of Hearts. | Lady. 

My Miscellanies. | TheTwo Destinies 
Woman in White. | Haunted Hotel. 

The Moonstone. | The Fallen Leaves 
Man and Wife. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
Poor Miss Finch, | The Black Robe. 
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CADILLY NOVELS, continued | 
BY DUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDW4ARDS. 
Felicia. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES., 
Archie Lovell. 
BY &®.: #. 
Clympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
For Lack cf Gold. 
tn Love and War. 
What will the World Say ? 
For the King 
In Honcur Bound 
Queen of the Meadow. 
in Pastures Green. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwocd Tree. 
DY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Garth 
Ellice Quentin 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saronis Wife. 
BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan dc Biron 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft’s Model 
The Leaden Casket. 
BY FEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HENRY FAMES, Fuit. 
Confidence 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Queen cf Connaught. 
The Dark Colleen. 


FRANCILLON. 


PUBLISHED BY 


PiccaDILLy NovELs, fontinuea— 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 
OCakshott Castle. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? 

With a Silken Thread 
The Rebel of the Family 


“My Love! 
BY $USTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 

Linley Rochford. 

A Fair Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D 
Faul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose 
The Evil Eye 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Cpen! Sesame! 
Written in Fire. 
BY #EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 


BY D. CHRISTIE M 
A Life’s Atonement 
Joseph’s Coat 
Coals of Fire. 

A Model Father. 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massing- High Spirits. 

berd. Under One Roof. 
Best of Husbands Caplyon’s Year. 
Fallen Fortunes. | aq Confidential 
Halves. Agent. 
Walter’s Word. From Exile. 
What HeCost Her A Grape from a 
Less Black than, Thorn. 

We’re Painted. For Cash Only 
By Proxy. 


TRRAY. 





PiccaDILLy NOVELS, continued— 
BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. 


BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 


It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Griffith Gaunt. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Foul Play 

A Simpleton. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Readiana. 


BY MRS. 7. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother's Darling. 


Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 


BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marion Fay. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

BY F. S. WINTER. 
Cavairy Life. 
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Cheap Editions of POPULAR 


NOVELS. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
2s.each. [WILKIE CoLtins’s NovELS 
and Besant and Rice’s Novets may 
also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. 
See, too, the Piccapitty Nove s, for 


Library Editions.] 


BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. 
Confidences. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley Grange. 


BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafaigar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. 
Savage Life. 
BY BRET HARTE 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
The Luck of Roaring Caimp. 
Flip. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
BY MRS. BURNETT. 
Surly Tim. 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. 
Juliet’s Guardian. 


BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

















PopuLtar NovELs, continued— 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. 
Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 
The Black}Robe 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 


BY MORTIMER AND FRANCES 
COLLINS. 

Sweet and Twenty. 

Frances. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Village Comedy. 

You Play me False. 


BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Sketches by Boz. 
The Pickwick Papers. 
Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. 
Archie Lovell. 


BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS., 
Felicia. 
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PopuLar NOVELS, continued— 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Beila Donna. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street.” 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Giris. 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart. 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 


BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD. 
Dick Temple. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 


Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 


BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 


BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 








































































































PopuLaR NovELs, continued— 


BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 


BY EAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HENRY F¥AMES, Fun. 
Confidence. 
BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. 
Number Seventeen. 


BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 
“ne Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love!” 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P, 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. 
Lost Rose. 

BY W. H. MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 

Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 


Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 
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Porutar NovELs, continued— 
BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


Touch and Go. 
Mr. Dorillion. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


A Life’s Atonement. b 
A Model Father. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Whiteladies. 


BY MRS. ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 


BY OUIDA, 


Lisrary Epitions of Ourna's Novets 
may be had in crown 8vo, cloth extra, at 


5s. each. 

Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 
Idalia. 


Cecil Castle- 
maine. 


Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle Farine. 

A Dog of Flanders. 


Pascarel. 


TwoLittleWooden 
| Shoes. 


| Signa. 

| In a Winter City. 

| Ariadne. 
Friendship. 

| Moths. 

| Pipistrello. 


A Village Com 
| mune. 


BY AMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 


A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 


Cecil’s Tryst. 
Clyffards of Clyffe 


The Family Scape- 


grace. 
Foster Brothers. 
Found Dead. 
Best of Husbands 
Walter’s Word. 
Halves. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
What He Cost Her 
HumorousStories 


Gwendolige’s Har 
vest. 


Like Father, Like 

| Son. 

|A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but 

| Won, 

£200 Reward. 

Less Black than 
We're Painted. 

By Proxy. 

| Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 


The Mystery of 





Marie Roget. 
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BY E. C. PRICE. BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Valentina. Tales for the Marines. 


BY CHARLES READE. BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. Diamond Cut Diamond. 


Hard Cash. BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Peg Woffington. The Way We Live Now. 


Christie Johnstone. The American Senator. 
Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place. BY MARK TWAIN. 

The Double Marriage. Tom Sawyer. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. An Idle Excursion. 

Foul Play. A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
The Cloister and the Hearth. of Europe. 

The Course of True Love. BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Autobiography of a Thief. What She Came Through. 

A Terrible Temptation. BY LADY Woop, 

The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. . ss Em, 
A Woman-Hater. BY EDMUND YATES. 
Reacliana. Castaway. 


S The Forlorn Hope. 
BY MRS. RIDDELL. Land at Last. 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
. aS ig : ANONYMOUS 
BY BAYLE ST. FOHN. Paul Ferroll. 
é Levantine Family. Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. ar 
Gaslight and Daylight. Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, 13. each. 
Jeff Briggs’s L St . By Bre 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. frat igen ie! oe 
Bound to the Wheel. | The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
One Against the World. Bret Harte, 
Guy Waterman. Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
The Lion in the Path. JuLian HAWTHORNE. 


The Two Dreamers. Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
2 : ec | of “‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. | Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 
A Match in the Dark. “That Lass o’ Lowrie's.” 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the 


2 Author of “That Lass o' Lowric’s.”” 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. PIRKIS, 
The Afghan Knife. The Professor’s Wife. By Leonaro 
GRAHAM. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. A Double Bond.. By Linpa Vitrarr. 


Cressida. | Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francriion. 


Proud Maisie. The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
The Violin-Player. By Tom JERROLD. 


PoruLar NovELs, continued— | PopuLar Nove s, continued — 
| 
| 
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Sabina. 


J. OGDEN AND CO,, PRINTERS, 172, ST. JOHN STREET, E.C, 
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